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INTRODUCTION 



A series of lectures publicized under the title "Our Living 
Tradition" was begun at Carleton University in January, 
1957. For seven successive Saturday evenings, in the intimate 
setting of the library on the old university site at First Avenue 
and Lyon, seven guest lecturers spoke in turn about seven 
distinguished Canadians of the past. When the lectures were 
published the following winter by the University of Toronto 
Press, Dr. C. T. Bissell, then in his second year as president 
of Carleton, referred in his Introduction to the fact that the 
volume reproduced the texts of public lectures delivered at 
the University. Nothing was said, however, of the circum- 
stances which had led up to the inauguration of the series. 
These circumstances were a little complicated; but they are 
interesting, they can now be related, and I think they are 
worth relating here not only because they chart the begin- 
nings of what is probably an important development in the 
field of Canadian studies, but also because they will help to 
make clear the nature and scope of the present book and (in 
so far as this is necessary) of its predecessor. 

When I say that the circumstances can now be related, I do 
not mean that these circumstances were mysterious. There 
was never any mystery at Carleton, and most certainly none 
in Dr. BisselFs mind, about the relation of the "Living Tradi- 
tion" lecture series to the development at the University 
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of a much broader programme of Canadian studies than the 
University's sponsorship of such a lecture series alone would 
suggest. But the broader programme, which was primarily a 
programme for postgraduate studies in the cultural history 
of Canada, involved the examination of new principles for 
degree work (the approach was to be inter-disciplinary), and 
the setting-up of new courses and a certain amount of new 
administrative machinery; and these were matters, as is com- 
monly the case even in institutions as uncluttered by prece- 
dent as Carleton, that would have to mature slowly. The 
public lectures, on the other hand, could be launched with- 
out reference to the internal organization of the University. 
As it turned out, it was not until July, 1957, nearly six months 
after the conclusion of the first lecture series, that work on 
the larger scheme was sufficiently advanced to warrant the 
establishment officially at Carleton of an Institute of Cana- 
dian Studies; and indeed a second series of "Our Living 
Tradition/' the series of 1958, had been added to the first 
before the sphere of the Institute's activities could be said 
to be fully defined. 

The larger scheme subsumed by the formation of the In- 
stitute of Canadian Studies was the product of some serious 
thought about what a university in Carleton's position should 
undertake to do specially, and especially well, beyond provid- 
ing the best instruction possible in the standard subjects of 
the liberal arts curriculum which it acknowledged as its core. 
I mean partly Carleton's position as a young institution fast 
becoming a full-fledged university; but more than this I mean 
Carleton's position geographically. Universities, of course, 
should not differ fundamentally in kind, and in this respect 
the fact that Carleton is situated in Ottawa rather than in 
Calgary could scarcely matter less. A university, as Newman 
made abundantly clear nearly a century ago, is a place where 
knowledge is pursued for its own sake, without reference to 
the so-called "needs" of society. Yet it is nonsense to suggest 
that a university should not pursue (though still for its own 
sake) one field of knowledge more emphatically than another. 
And it is at this point that geography, which in this country 
is always a kind of Leviathan or lurking presence, has some- 
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thing to say about how a university should go about develop- 
ing its own particular genius. Why not, then, make Carleton 
a centre for special programmes of study which would frankly 
recognize the proximity of the University to the National 
Library, the Library of Parliament, the Public Archives of 
Canada, and to the many other sources of information about 
Canada, both past and present, which the machinery of federal 
government drew into the vortex of Ottawa? Why not, in- 
deed? It nevertheless takes a certain amount of imagination 
to think along these lines, and a certain amount of faith to 
put the thinking into practice. The establishment at Carleton 
in 1953 of a School of Public Administration for the purpose 
of bringing scholarly techniques to bear upon a wide range 
of subjects relating to governmental services was one such 
act of faith and imagination. A second (eight departments in 
the humanities and social sciences co-operating) was the estab- 
lishment in 1957 of an Institute of Canadian Studies. 

These facts, as I have already indicated, may be regarded 
merely as facts for the record useful in a limited way, now 
or later, for what they reveal of the origins of an educational 
programme of more than local significance. I suppose they 
may also be regarded (to put usefulness in another quarter) 
as an advertisement for good graduate students and endow- 
ment funds, both of which will be warmly received at 
Carleton. More immediately they may not seem to tell the 
reader much more than that the Institute of Canadian Studies 
inaugurated the "Living Tradition" lecture series, and that 
it probably meant business in doing so. A closer look, how- 
ever, will show also the kind of business that was meant. 

What was chiefly meant was an approach, through a series 
o public lectures, to the whole difficult question of tradition 
in Canada difficult because to this day the country remains 
uncertain of the uses of its past, and particularly of those 
aspects of its past that have to do with ideas and values rather 
than events. Tradition may seem too grand a word to apply 
to achievements which have little significance beyond the 
nation's boundaries and which seem less than monumental 
even within the nation itself. But if tradition is thought of 
more as a process than an achievement as a process of in- 
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terpenetration between the present and the past then the 
acquiring o tradition is just as much the business o this 
nation as it is the business of any nation that aspires to a 
vigorous intellectual life. And surely the acquiring of this 
kind of tradition, which is really very hard work, is especially 
the business of the universities, who fulfil their highest 
function when they connect facts as well as collect them. 
However this may be elsewhere, at any rate, the Institute of 
Canadian Studies in particular accepts the premise that dis- 
interested inquiry into Canada's past is a legitimate form of 
university work and an efficient means of developing in Ca- 
nadians the historic sense the sense, that is, in T. S. Eliot's 
phrase, "not only of the pastness of the past, but of its 
presence." The Institute's proposal, therefore, for a long- 
term programme of lectures by Canadians about Canadians 
of another age was no more and no less than an extension of 
its reason for existence as an academic organization. 

This fact has shaped the character of the present volume in 
several ways. The collection of essays which follows, for in- 
stance, has not been designed as a statement that the Cana- 
dian tradition is one thing rather than another, any more 
than it has been designed as a eulogy of departed "genius." 
A meeting has been arranged or rather a succession of meet- 
ings between Canada's past and Canada's present. In order 
that the exchanges between intellects and imaginations may 
be precise and concrete, the meetings are on a person-to-per- 
son basis: Careless with Brown, Smith with Scott, Farr with 
Ewart, and so on. The Institute has not assumed that the 
Canadian tradition is confined to the group of Canadians 
dealt with in the series or, to put it another way, that the 
Canadian tradition is confined to the nineteen Canadians of 
the whole series rather than to fifty or one hundred. It has 
had one main concern throughout: to secure a creative view 
of the past from the vantage point of the present through a 
happy conjunction of speaker and subject. Believing, more- 
over, that an approach to the question of tradition which 
attaches more importance to the process than to some single 
product of the process should be a composite of many view- 
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points, the Institute has tried to ensure that present meets 
past on the widest possible front. It has asked the historian 
to speak, the literary critic, the journalist, the educationist, 
the government administrator, the librarian, the novelist, the 
poet, and the painter; and, amongst these, it has sought out, 
as a rule, the man whose outlook is broad rather than narrow. 
Seeking another kind of range, the Institute has fought 
Leviathan geography as best it may to bring speakers to 
Ottawa from whatever point the needle has swung to 
whether to Toronto or Vancouver, Winnipeg or Quebec 
City at the suggestion of a promising lecture. To all con- 
tributors to the series it has given no other prescription than 
the bare name of a subject. 

This much understood, talk about intentions has no 
further relevance. The role of the sponsoring body, it will 
be clear, was never meant to be obtrusive, and at this point, 
as the reader confronts the book which is an end-product of 
the whole scheme, it can fairly be said to be refined out of 
existence. There is in fact a great deal of value here that is 
not in the least dependent on the context supplied above. 
Dr. Bissell, introducing an earlier volume of Our Living 
Tradition to the reading public, said that he thought the 
seven studies of the first series retained in print the qualities 
of ''clarity, directness and liveliness" that had made them 
good fare for audiences in Ottawa; and I see no reason at all 
to make a lesser claim for the essays printed in this volume. 
What is accomplished over the collection as a whole towards 
the definition of a Canadian tradition or traditions is another 
matter and something the reader is free to judge or not as he 
pleases. It was certainly never expected that the lecturers 
would speak with one voice in this respect, nor do they. Some 
refer openly to one aspect or another of a Canadian tradition, 
as they see it, and shape their texts accordingly. Amongst 
these there is a good deal of variety in the naming of main 
and secondary streams. Others, on the other hand, give the 
question of tradition no more than a nod in passing, while 
still others to all appearances ignore it completely. But this 
is quite as it should be, and the reader is simply invited to 
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make if he chooses his own construction on the testimony 
which these studies make available to him. Discovering how 
many shapes can be built out of the blocks provided is a 
good game, and instructive too, and the more participants 
the better. In the meantime the lecture series, as a public 
undertaking, has fulfilled the simple end it was designed to 
serve: it has brought the present and the past together in 
such a way as to produce a lively and varied discourse, 
through which, in turn, is developed a perception "not only 
of the pastness of the past, but of its presence/' One is grate- 
ful to the speakers whose skill and hard work has made such 
excellent sense of the word "living" in the title of the book. 
I have only to add an apology and an acknowledgment. 
The apology, which is perhaps unnecessary since the reader 
gains more than he loses by the circumstance, is for the ap- 
pearance of both the second and third series of "Our Living 
Tradition" in a single volume. The break in uniformity of 
presentation (one series, one volume) is caused by the fact 
that the second series of 1958 was for unavoidable reasons so 
long delayed in preparation for the press that it threatened 
to trip over the heels of the third series of 1959 on its way to 
the bookstores. It was decided, therefore, as a matter of con- 
venience and as an economy shared partly by the reader, to 
issue the two series together. The acknowledgment is made 
to Dr. Bissell, whose connection with the "Living Tradition** 
series came to an end with his appointment as president of 
the University of Toronto in the summer of 1958. Since the 
series will lapse temporarily next year to make way for other 
projects which the Institute has in hand, the moment is op- 
portune for a tribute to the man who, more than anyone else, 
was responsible for bringing both the Institute of Canadian 
Studies and the "Living Tradition" lecture series into being. 
This tribute could be largely a matter of record, of a piece 
with other facts presented in the first part of this Introduc- 
tion. But it is much more than this. It is an expression of 
affection and respect on the part of all those who worked 
with Dr. Bissell and had reason to know the imagination, the 
always amiable strength of purpose, the energy and executive 
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skill which he put into the task of securing the foundations 
for Canadian studies at Carleton University. 

ROBERT L. MCDOUGALL 

Director, Institute of Canadian Studies 
Carleton University, Ottawa 
June, 1959 
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ROBERT L. MCDOUGALL ON 

THOMAS CHANDLER 
HALIBURTON 



Thomas Chandler Haliburton wrote and published fifteen 
books between 1825 and 1860. Many of these ran almost im- 
mediately to six or seven editions, and the Clockmaker series, 
in which Sam Slick made his first appearance, was reprinted 
in whole or in part some forty times in Haliburton's lifetime. 
Haliburton titles are reported to have been seen in places 
as remote as a log shanty on the banks of the Mississippi and 
a station in the Scandinavian Arctic. A review of the first 
series of The Clockmaker printed in Black-wood's Magazine 
in 1837 declared enthusiastically that Haliburton's was the 
long-awaited, authentic voice from the New World which 
both spelled the end of the treacle-and-water diet of Wash- 
ington Irving and promised to put new life into European 
literature. Justin McCarthy in his later life recalled the time 
when Sam Slick was as well known to English readers as Sam 
Weller; and Carlyle, always alert to the symbolism of public 
names, wrote the name of Sam Slick into the text of Past and 
Present. On this side of the Atlantic, the American humorist 
Artemus Ward is said to have called Haliburton "The Father 
of American Humour"; and, confusing the record a little, a 
distinguished Harvard professor thought it his duty to warn 
Americans against the inaccuracies of Haliburton's portrait 
of a Yankee pedlar. Haliburton himself, though sometimes 
overshadowed by Mr. Slick, who in fact was more than once 
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assumed to be the author of the books in which he appeared, 
held his own as a celebrity. Listening to him begin a speech 
in the Nova Scotian House o Assembly in 1826, Joseph 
Howe dropped his reporter's pencil and surrendered him- 
self to the oratory of the member from Annapolis Royal. 
The people of Nova Scotia read his books, talked about him, 
and made his name synonymous with cherished dreams of a 
native literature. And if it is fame, as I think perhaps it is, 
to be missed when one is out of the country by friends prom- 
inent in public life because one is a wit and good at whoop- 
ing it up with the boys in the back room of a bar, then Hali- 
burton enjoyed this kind of fame too. On the more sober 
side of the record, the University of Oxford conferred on 
him, after his removal to England in the closing years of his 
life, an honorary D.C.L. 

All this was a hundred years ago, when there were only 
some colonial provinces in this northern half of the conti- 
nent and Confederation had not yet been invented. You will 
not mistake what I have said for a biographical sketch, 
though the information listed may be of some service to this 
end. I have another purpose in mind, which is to show you 
in the scattered record evidence of an impressive reputation. 
The fact that this reputation was firmly established in those 
quarters which we have always believed count most that is, 
in England and the United States is encouraging. Not just 
little Nova Scotia, we can say, with our usual mixture of 
pride and diffidence, but the better part ot the English- 
speaking world took note of Thomas Chandler Haliburton. 

It is, however, a different story if we then ask what has be- 
come of this image of a celebrity since the celebrity's death 
in 1865. The facts are simple for part of the answer at least. 
Present-day accounts of the American tradition in literature 
assign no place to Haliburton, whose claims to be considered 
the founding-father of an American strain of humour have 
been, after all, understandably diminished by the fact of his 
not being home-grown. Similarly, and again understandably, 
Haliburton's name today finds little or no place in the annals 
of England's writers and men of affairs. And, as I have al- 
ready hinted, I suspect that this exclusion or neglect or what- 
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ever you want to call it comes about in both countries, not 
really on the grounds of quality (for writing of much less 
merit than Haliburton's is preserved in both England and 
the United States), but rather for the simple reason that this 
writer does not belong to either country if you will, is not 
a part of cither's living tradition. Clearly Haliburton is ours 
or nobody's, part of our living tradition or of no living tradi- 
tion. What, then, do we make of him nearly a century after 
his death? 

It would be easy to say, "Not very much," and that would 
be substantially true. I know that over the past few months 
several people have asked me what I was going to talk about 
in this lecture series, and I have said "Haliburton," and they 
have either said "Who's he?" or changed the subject. It may 
just be that I have spoken to the wrong people. Yet, if there 
is indeed little awareness of this man and his work, it is not 
surprising. Learning to live with the colonial mentality, 
which is what we have had to do these hundred years past, 
has been a task so rigorous and encompassing as to constitute 
in itself an important part of our tradition. The value of the 
whole process has been that it has acted constantly as a check 
to the more clamorous aspects of national sentiment, and 
that it has in the end taught us the neat trick of finding our 
own identity by looking out beyond our borders. But there 
has also been a debit entry: the colonial mentality has made 
us reluctant custodians of the facts of our own cultural his- 
tory. A colonial people, as Disraeli noted long ago, becomes 
civilized very soon, but its civilization is second-hand. The 
only traditions worthy of the name, at least in the field of 
letters, are thus thought to reside with the parent culture of 
Great Britain, or (though this is less generally palatable) 
with the culture of the United States, which appears to be, 
though it is not, a much older and richer one than ours. It 
is the contributors to these traditions who must be our 
guides and mentors. It is therefore quite in the nature of 
things that our historical consciousness, as applied to the 
materials of Canada's past, to a tradition or traditions which 
by a subtle alchemy we have made our own, is a stunted 
faculty; and no more is it surprising that the figure of Hali- 
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burton, in company with many others, has become indistinct 
with the passage of the years. 

Still, I do not wish to dwell on this theme of neglected au- 
thors. It can be a little tiresome. Let me simply urge that it 
is about time we gave some serious thought to the task of de- 
veloping, by such means as lie at our disposal, a sensitivity 
to our country's past. And the present lecture series is of 
course one such means. Its title, "Our Living Tradition/' 
seems to me to encourage a positive approach by implying 
that we have a tradition or, as I should prefer to say, tra- 
ditions and that these traditions have the essential quality 
of vitality. I believe it invites us to regard the men and 
women of our past as part of a continuing conference of 
minds; to regard them as being related, directly or indi- 
rectly, to a continuity of discourse reaching down into, and 
to some extent modifying, the nation's present stock of ideas, 
values, and practices. In what follows, I should like to re- 
spond rather openly to its promptings. 

Hindsight allows us to place important men of the past 
in the stance for which we think they should be remembered. 
Sketching Haliburton's reputation amongst his contempo- 
raries a moment ago, I emphasized his fame as an author. 
But contemporary opinion can be wrong. The fact is that 
Haliburton was a public servant as well as a writer of books; 
and though the roles were by no means unrelated in his lift*, 
we may fairly ask whether it is by virtue of one rather than 
the other that he participates in the continuity of our tradi- 
tions. Perhaps we answer almost automatically in favour of 
the role of the writer, remembering the natural capacity for 
survival possessed by books. Yet Sir John A. Macdonalci, Ed- 
ward Blake, and Sir Wilfrid Lauricr contributed to the cul- 
tural development of Canada by expressing their thoughts, 
and it may be even their sense of propriety and beamy, in 
terms of public action; and Joseph Howe, who wrote nu- 
merous poems and essays, is linked with the Canadian pres- 
ent much less by what he wrote than by his actions in a poli- 
tical arena. Haliburton's case is not to be decided out of 
hand. 
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It was to be expected that this man should seek, and find 
with some degree of success, an outlet for his talents in pub- 
lic service. He was, one might say, of the brahmin class. He 
was descended on both sides of the family from good New 
England stock, transplanted to Nova Scotia some years be- 
fore the American Revolution. His father had been a lawyer, 
a Clerk of the Peace, then a King's Counsellor, a judge, and 
an early member of the provincial House of Assembly. The 
young Haliburton was sent to King's College, Windsor, 
which was an institution of higher learning made up entirely 
of the right people, and which for its unwavering support 
of privilege and the concept of an established Anglican 
Church would have pleased the heart of Bishop Strachan. 
The law and public service were natural ends for a man of 
such origins and training. 

In due course, therefore, Haliburton became a lawyer, and 
then a judge rising in the latter capacity from an initial 
appointment as Justice of the Inferior Court of Common 
Pleas to a final appointment, not long before his removal to 
England, to the Supreme Court bench. I think the odds are 
against a judge contributing conspicuously in his official role 
to our living traditions, though I might be wrong. We do not 
at any rate find an instance in Haliburton. The spirit of 
buffoonery and the irrepressible wit which became the very 
life and soul of Sam Slick undoubtedly enlivened many of 
the sittings over which Haliburton presided; and newspaper 
reporters sometimes attended expressly to hear the fun. But 
within the context of a developing Canadian judiciary the 
custodian of traditions is likely to be nonplussed by the rec- 
ord of a man who apparently liked to play the merry lad 
with counsel, and who, when a citizen named for jury service 
pleaded exemption because of a severe case of the itch, cried 
"Scratch him!" There were serious moments, of course, so 
that the dignity of the courts was sufficiently, if not signally, 
upheld. But the consensus of experts is that Haliburton's 
judgments, as recorded, show competence and a rigid adher- 
ence to principle, but no remarkable insights into the work- 
ings of the law. Looking back, we detect the aura of a vigor- 
ous personality. The courtroom, however, masks rather than 
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reveals the man, and we are forced to seek a better line of 
communication than this. 

Haliburton the man of provincial politics is at first sight 
a more promising figure. But only at first sight. Nevertheless, 
this curtailment of potential has such a strong if indirect 
bearing on the whole question of tradition in this country as 
to deserve a moment's thought. In this case the man who acts 
is not separate from the man who creates in the field of litera- 
ture, and I shall return to this area of political issues later 
when I speak of Haliburton as a man of letters. But here I 
should like to isolate momentarily the image of a man who 
was dedicated once, though briefly, to political action. 

The political contest for which the stage was being set 
when Haliburton was elected a member for Annapolis Royal 
in 1826 must be recognized as the most significant contest 
of our history. The issues of Confederation are pale beside 
the ones of these earlier days; and Confederation itself, when 
placed against the outcome of the struggles of the thirties and 
forties, which was the winning of responsible government 
for the provinces, appears only as a punctuation mark con- 
cluding a sentence already written. The situation in which 
Haliburton became involved, I suppose like most political 
situations, was extremely complex; but what was at stake in 
principle was quite clear. The colony of Nova Scotia was 
on the point of redefining its relation to the mother country. 
Some half-century earlier, the New England states, which 
were colonies no older historically than Nova Scotia, had 
come to a similarly crucial point of decision, had rebelled 
against the parent state, and in successful revolution had 
won for themselves complete independence and the right to 
build forthwith a new nation on the North American conti- 
nent. Nova Scotia, in common with the other British piov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Canada, might now seek the j>ame 
end. 

Certainly the thrust of forces within the maritime colony 
in the direction of some measure of independence was un- 
mistakable. Moreover, so far had the situation changed on 
the other side of the Atlantic (for this was the era of reform 
and radicalism and of quests for freedom in many European 
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states) that even in England there was a sentiment in favour 
of severing colonial ties. Still, there were other considera- 
tions. Could a new and autonomous state arise out of the 
British provinces of the north overnight? Or, if it did, could 
it long maintain its identity alongside the aggressive civili- 
zation to the south? Again, were there not perhaps qualities 
worth preserving in the colonial ties themselves? And could 
sober citizens, with the memory of the blood-baths of the 
French and American revolutions still fresh, look with much 
heart towards the extreme measures of another war of libera- 
tion? It is impossible in a few sentences to give a just ac- 
count of the many, many sides to the colonial question in 
this most momentous time in our history. But beneath all the 
complexities can be seen plainly an impulse towards separa- 
tion an impulse which, as we have learned forcibly in the 
twentieth century, is seminal in any colonial situation. And 
it is clear too that this impulse had in Haliburton's time, in 
Nova Scotia as in the Canadas, three possible courses before 
it: to be cut off at the roots with colonial status reaffirmed; to 
find its fulfilment in complete and immediate independence; 
or, by compromise, to be transformed in such a way as to pro- 
duce a new and hybrid plant. 

You will know how the question was answered, because 
you will recognize in Canada today the hybrid plant. If Hali- 
burton had been one of those who led the way and he had 
eminently the powers for leadership we would count him 
amongst the makers of our nation and, specifically, amongst 
the makers of our central political traditions. But he was not. 

When Haliburton took his seat in the House of Assembly 
in 1826, the complex forces which I have briefly described 
were bringing pressure to bear on particular issues. Colonial 
government at this time was so organized as to concentrate 
both executive and, in the final analysis, legislative power in 
the hands of the Governor and an appointed Executive 
Council. The Governor was in theory the Crown's represent- 
ative, but in fact he was responsible directly to the Colonial 
Office in London. The other arm of government was the 
elected House of Assembly, and this arm was beginning to 
feel restive in the role of a kind of House of Commons which 
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was the voice of the people o Nova Scotia (at least as far as 
the electoral laws of the time permitted) but which was with- 
out real power to govern. Tension was aggra\ated, more- 
over, by the fact that there existed in the Maritimes during 
these years, as in Upper Canada, a family-compact type of 
administration which laid a restrictive hand on political life. 
The Council, as a body of special privilege whose members 
were tied to the Crown by the strings of appointment, 
seemed to have a monopoly on preferment. Its abuses of its 
powers were flagrant, and it was, of course, in a position to 
block any reform legislation passed on to it by the House of 
Assembly. 

Haliburton, by virtue of convictions nourished by his fam- 
ily background and strengthened by his education at King's 
College, was a true-blue Tory. It was hardly to be expected, 
therefore, that he would lead the attack against the ruling 
oligarchy. But this is just what he did in his early days in 
the House of Assembly a fact, I must add, that was to piove 
highly disconcerting to his chief biofiiaphcr and critic, V. 
L. O. Chittick, who can see in Haliburton *s championship 
of reform at this time only a deplorable inconsistency with 
his later behaviour. The Tory mind, however, is not neces- 
sarily insensitive to the abuse of privilege or inevitably op- 
posed to the correction of institutions which seem to have 
deteriorated from their pristine state. When the stand taken 
by the Assembly appeared to be simply & stand against the 
misuse of powers by a privileged few, Haliburton supported 
the call for reform. Marvellous to relate, he even helped to 
initiate legislation for the good of the people of Nova Scotia 
at large and tried to block measures petitioned by the inline; 
oligarchy which he thought were aimed primarily against 
the poor. And in so doing he led blistering attacks on the 
incompetence of the Executive Council. Indeed, it was for 
one of these, in which he described the Council as a body of 
"txvelve dignified, deep read, pensioned *>ld ladies . . . filled 
with prejudices and \vhims like all other antiquated spin- 
sters/' that he had forced upon him, standing as a martyr at 
the bar of the House of Assembly, a motion of censure. 

On the other hand, it was a very different matter when the 
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attention of the House, and of the Reformers led by Joseph 
Howe, began to concentrate, not on what Haliburton called 
the "minor features of the law" (which he thought might 
be modified according to circumstances), but on constitu- 
tional issues fundamental to the regulation of colonial gov- 
ernment. The term "responsible government" meant many 
things to many men; but at the heart of the matter, as it now 
began to be argued, was an insistence that the ministers of 
provincial government should be responsible directly to the 
people of Nova Scotia, through their elected House of As- 
sembly, rather than to the Colonial Office in London. To 
Haliburton, as to Lord John Russell in England, such a con- 
ception of colonial government was completely at variance 
with the conception of a continued connection between 
colony and mother country. Haliburton was blind, we may 
choose to say, to the possibility of a paradoxical relation in 
which the way would be opened to self-realization and au- 
tonomy without separation from the British Crown. But it 
is perhaps fairer to say that he suffered (and this was certainly 
in a sense a limitation) simply from being more rigorously 
logical than most of his fellows. He saw severed ties and im- 
mediate independence as the only possible outcome of the 
movement for responsible government. With deep convic- 
tion he wished the ties preserved; and in independence for 
Nova Scotia he saw only the sad prospect of the loss of British 
influence on the North American continent, and the cultural 
and economic engulfment of the province, if not its actual 
annexation, by the dynamic American republic across the 
bay. It was at this point that Haliburton shortened sail as a 
Reformer. Alienated from both sides in the dispute, he 
quickly drifted out of politics. 

I apologize for these large amounts of potted history, but 
the facts need rehearsing if I am to make my point. That 
part of Haliburton which was the man of affairs in a political 
arena is pretty well lost to us because it does not connect 
with the present along the main stream of the country's 
political development. Haliburton's ship was washed up on 
the far shore. The main fleet sailed on up the middle of the 
channel led first by the Joseph Howe and the Robert Bald- 
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win, to be joined later by the Sir John A. Macdonald and the 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and, in our own times, by that discreetly 
rigged capital ship, the Mackenzie King. 

Have we then worked hard to discover nothing? I do not 
think so. The side of Haliburton I have described had a 
short life in the political arena; but it found other means of 
survival, as I shall point out later, in his role as a man of 
letters communicating ideas and values to us through the 
medium of his books. More important immediately, the 
main features of our political traditions are, I believe, 
thrown into relief and thus seen more clearly than might 
otherwise be the case by the very fact of Haliburton 's nega- 
tive relation to them. I at any rate learn something from 
seeing this Tory of the old school washed up on the right- 
hand shore. And opposite him on the left bank, lo and be- 
hold, the firebrand leader of the abortive rebellion of 1837 
in Upper Canada, William Lyon Mackenzie. Forlorn figures, 
scowling across the middle way. No heroes these. 

We are left with Haliburton the writer. In so far as Hali- 
burton the writer was or tried to be a literary artist, his repu- 
tation has faced special obstacles which seem inseparable 
from the pursuits of creative writing in Canada. I have 
suggested that the colonial mentality has made us reluctant 
custodians of our past. But this statement is not uniformly 
true as applied to all aspects of our past. For instance, there 
is a widespread assumption, for which there is a sound basis 
and which has been ably built upon by our historians, that 
Edward Blake is an authentic part of our political tradition 
in a way that Gladstone is not. The corresponding assump- 
tion, however, that Duncan Campbell Scott is an authentic 
part of our literary tradition in a way that Matthew Arnold 
is not, has failed to win much currency except on high-days 
and holidays such as the one provided by the present lecture 
series. Such is the effect of passing from the realm of action, 
where national boundaries ensure significance, to tiie realm 
of literature, where national boundaxies do not. It is clear 
at any rate that Haliburton has only just managed to retain 
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a hold on the edge of our consciousness as a writer of belles- 
lettres. A Haliburton Club was founded in the Maritimes in 
1884 as a by-product of the impulses of literary nationalism 
then abroad; but in the same year an article on Canadian 
literature published in The Week, a periodical which had 
a fair claim to be considered the cultural voice of the nation, 
made no mention of T. C. Haliburton, A uniform subscrip- 
tion edition of this writer the edition for which C. W. 
Jefferys prepared his set of fine illustrations was proposed 
and partly set up in 1915; but the venture died a natural or, 
if you prefer it, unnatural death. To date, no reprint of any 
Haliburton book in its entirety has, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, appeared for more than fifty years. Against this ac- 
counting, however, must be placed the bits and pieces of 
Haliburton enshrined in the "Makers of Canadian Litera- 
ture" series early in the present century, and those later pre- 
served in the more comprehensive selection made by R. P. 
-S^ker. By these means, and with the help of the recent pub- 
lication of Jefferys' drawings by the Ryerson Press, I believe 
some awareness of a literary figure has survived. 

I have used the phrase "literary figure" in an ambiguous 
way. It can mean Haliburton, generally, as a writer. But what 
it does mean in fact, I think, is Sam Slick. In other words, it 
is this Yankee pedlar of clocks and moral and political no- 
tions to the Bluenoses who absorbs and accounts for almost 
the whole of the surviving public awareness of Haliburton's 
work. And there is a very good reason why this should be 
the case. For it is clear that it is only in the character of Mr. 
Slick that we make contact with what is sometimes called 
"pure" literature. The body of writing that lies outside 
Sam's orbit (and some of the writing, even, that lies within 
it) is only in a marginal sense creative. I do not wish to pur- 
sue this question. I have already used the terms "pure" and 
"creative" and would soon be involved in invidious distinc- 
tions between creative or imaginative and non-creative or 
unimaginative writing and the very wording of the antith- 
esis reveals the trap I wish to avoid. Nevertheless, I doubt 
whether any balanced estimate of Haliburton. is possible 
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which fails to emphasize that he made only limited use in his 
writing of the forms and techniques we are accustomed to 
associate with literature as an art. 

Amongst Haliburton's books, for instance, are no novels, 
no plays, no volumes of poetry. When he recounted stories 
from Nova Scotia's past, which he did quite frequently, he 
showed, in company with other Maritimers such as Pratt and 
Raddall, a fine talent for spinning a yarn. But he attempted 
and probably was capable of little in the way of securing 
those complex orderings of plot and character which we 
think of as proper to the art of fiction. Haliburton was a man 
with a message with several messages, if we wish to give 
him the range which is his due; and so much was he the 
preacher that he was never able to stay long with indirect 
methods of instruction. It is true he thought of himself as 
employing extensively the principle of the sugar-coated pill. 
In a speech delivered soon after his first successes with The 
Clockmaker, for example, he said that in order to attain his 
objectives he had found it "expedient so to intermingle hu- 
mour with the several topics ... as to render subjects at- 
tractive that in themselves are generally considered as too 
deep and dry for general reading." And it is true also that 
he made good this claim, substantially, in his portrait of Sam 
Slick. But sometimes even in Sam, and certainly as a general 
rule elsewhere, the pill was very perfunctorily, very thinly 
coated. Haliburton's usual practice, when he was not writing 
straight political treatises, was simply to set up a kind of 
lumpy conversation, such as might pass under the name of 
dialogue, between a number of characters who might be sup- 
posed to reflect different points of view. The formula lay in 
the Spectator papers of Addison and Stcele. Most of Hali- 
burton's speakers, however, have such meagre life of their 
own that they come to represent, not disparate points of 
view, but merely different aspects of the author's personal 
preachment. Basically, were it not for Sam Slick, it would 
be fair to call Haliburton no more, and no less, than a ca- 
pable and highly opinionated essayist. 

Sam, though, makes all the difference. And it is really a 
remarkable performance. Haliburton said early in his career 
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that when Sam ceased to speak, he, Haliburton, would cease 
to write. The promise, as you will have gathered, was by no 
means kept. But I can think of few cases in literature in 
which an author has won an international reputation solely 
by emptying himself, as it were, into the mould of a single 
character. Here is the fulfilment of Haliburton's best powers 
as a humorist and a satirist. Suppose we look for a moment, 
then, at this triumphant creative act. What makes Sammy 
run? 

I believe it is impossible to read these books without feel- 
ing the abundance of life that is in Sam Slick. There is, of 
course, a good deal of him quantitatively, since he plays a 
leading role in seven of Haliburton's published works; and 
in two others in which he does not appear in person he is 
nevertheless resurrected part-time, under different names, 
but in all the essentials of his homespun breed. Yet he could 
be much less on the scene and he would still dominate the 
imagination because of his sheer vitality. To put it another 
way, Sam is the embodiment of the quality of gusto a qual- 
ity which Hazlitt associated with the best products of the 
creative imagination, and which he described as "power or 
passion defining any object." Since Haliburton's clockmaker 
is a two-dimensional character, as flat as a gingerbread-man, 
the words "power" and "passion" perhaps imply deeper cur- 
rents than are appropriate to him. But if we equate them, as 
I think we may, with the qualities of boldness and energy, 
we are not far off the mark. Like the gingerbread-man of the 
story-books, Sam possesses the qualities of dynamic life which 
enabled that cookie to hop out of the oven and run away 
across the fields. 

It is significant that Mr. Slick of Onion County, Connecti- 
cut, came at an early date to be identified with the world of 
real people. There is, for example, the story of how Halibur- 
ton, when he visited England in 1838, was asked to call, as 
a matter of some urgency, on Lord Abinger, then confined 
to bed. And when he made his call (so the story goes) the 
noble lord raised himself on one elbow from his sick-bed 
long enough to ask the author if it was not true as he 
firmly believed "that there is a veritable Sam Slick in the 
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flesh now selling clocks to the Bluenoses." To which Hali- 
burton replied no, it was not true. But Sam was not easily 
killed off. Many were convinced that if this Yankee pedlar 
did not himself walk the earth, somewhere his original, the 
real-life model of him, did. In a second-hand copy of The 
Clockmaker which I bought some months ago, I found a 
newspaper clipping pasted to the inside of the book's cover. 
Dated 1908, it bore the caption ORIGINAL 'SAM SLICK' DEAD; 
and the text read in part as follows: "A despatch from Ban- 
gor, Maine, to the Montreal 'Star* states: Jackson Young, 
known throughout New England as the original of 'Sam 
Slick, the Yankee Clockmaker,' written by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton, is dead here, aged 87 years. ..." I 
doubt if this is a scholarly find (Mr. Young could only have 
been a pup of 14 years in 1835), and I am not much inter- 
ested in whether it is or not. The point is that Sam Slick 
became a living legend in his own time. He was the kind of 
person one read about and was promptly sure that one knew, 
or that someone knew, or for whom at any rate there existed 
somewhere an exact duplicate in the flesh. 

And this impression survives, on the whole, though the 
type is gone. High amongst Sam's assets as a lively leading 
man, we may note, is the fact that he is a delegate from the 
"grass-roots" a term which has recently found much favour 
with politicians and newspaper men. Now, the mind of the 
"grass-roots," in its most aggressively democratic mood, is 
not in the least inhibited by silly notions about orthodoxy 
and propriety. Neither, for that matter, in its most aggres- 
sively aristocratic mood, is the mind of the true-blue Tory; 
and it is here, obviously, that Haliburton and Sam Slick, 
otherwise unlikely partners, find common ground. Sam is 
therefore supercharged with ideas, and there is no stopping 
him. From his mouth comes a steady stream of saucy opin- 
ions; anecdote is heaped upon anecdote, tale upon tale; and 
the whole is lit with both lunatic and satirical laughter. Bold- 
ness and energy, moreover, are the qualities of the language 
itself the colourful, explosive speech of the clockmaker 
tumbling out to form in sum one of the most zestful mono- 
logues ever written. Here is a joy with words and a turbu- 
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lence almost Elizabethan. And the words crystallize repeat- 
edly into images images of tremendous variety drawn from 
the life of the inns, the barnyards, the farm-kitchens, the 
seacoast villages of Nova Scotia. It is indeed a remarkable 
performance. 

I hope you will not be disappointed if I now by-pass, as 
adroitly as possible, the question raised by Artemus Ward's 
comment that Haliburton was "The Father of American 
Humour." The qualities of humour, it is generally agreed, 
like the qualities of tragedy, are universal. This is substan- 
tially true, though we may still wish to make ingenious dis- 
tinctions between the humour of Punch and the humour of 
the New Yorker. English reviewers of Haliburton's books 
were sometimes divided in assigning national hallmarks 
one saying, for example, that in Mr. Slick was to be found a 
happy combination of English and Scottish traits of humour, 
and another that Sam's voice held the authentic notes of a 
bolder humour of the New World. This latter opinion may 
seem to have the better foundation. But if it has, I suspect 
that this is not because Sam is the embodiment of distinctive 
principles of humour, but simply because his character is set 
in an unmistakably American frame of reference. 

However great Haliburton's influence on the develop- 
ment of a so-called American strain of humour, short of or 
up to something we may care to think of as fatherhood, the 
fact is that by 1835, the year in which his clockmaker made 
his first bow to the public, the continent was already peopled 
with many characters, real and fictitious, possessing obvious 
kinship with Sam. From Susanna Moodie and others we 
learn of common conceptions of a type of Yankee itinerant 
who, like Mr. Slick, was a compound of democratic brashness 
and "calculatin' " shrewdness, who was cussed in argument 
and well stocked with folksy anecdotes and tall tales. Experts 
made distinctions between the cunning "downeaster" and 
the "ring-tailed roarer of the west." But more generally 
the strains merged in a variety of combinations as Davy 
Crockett, Seba Smith's Jack Downing, and the legendary 
Paul Bunyan jostled each other in the public mind. And 
with this kind of continental mythology there came to be 
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identified, inevitably, thoughts of a distinctive brand of 
humour. The argument, however, cannot be pressed home. 
Tall tales, mad escapades, shrewd dealings, and plebeian wit 
are, after all, important ingredients of European as well as 
North American humour. In particular, boldness and en- 
ergy, which are the qualities I have associated with Halibur- 
ton's creative powers as these are released humorously and 
satirically in Sam Slick, are by no means qualities to which 
North American writers have exclusive rights. 

The picture changes, on the other hand, when we place 
Haliburton, as I wish to do now, in a Canadian rather than 
a generally North American setting. What can be said about 
his relation, as a satirical humorist possessing the qualities 
of boldness and energy, to the literary traditions of Canada? 
Granted we have no exclusive rights, any more than the 
Americans do, to the qualities of boldness and energy in 
satirical humour. But do we, traditionally, exercise these 
rights to any marked degree at all? And if we do not, is it not 
then true that Haliburton is out of touch with a central tra- 
dition in our literature, just as surely as he is out of touch 
with a central tradition in our political development? 

I think it is both true, substantially, and very interesting. 
But first a reservation. In so far as I have spoken of boldness 
and energy simply as ingredients of a vital creative achieve- 
ment, which is Sam Slick, there is no need to ask for other 
credentials on this page of Haliburton's passport for survival. 
Tradition lives, in one of its many aspects, in the memorable 
characters of literature all of whom, I take it, possess the 
quality of gusto, or something like it, whether they promote 
the ends of satire and humour or not. And Sam is a memo- 
rable character. He may be a little lonely in his Canadian 
environment. The dust-jacket of a book I have received re- 
cently for reviewing, but which I have not yet read, assures 
me that it contains many memorable characters. I doubt it, 
for we have produced scarcely a handful of these in a hun- 
dred years. Still, Sam is there, and at least he invites com- 
pany. This reservation made we can come at this question 
of tradition from a slightly different point of view. 

Observe this man Haliburton, appearing almost at the on- 
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set of our cultural evolution with his vein of fun and vigor- 
ous mockery. Unquestionably, he is something of an oddity. 
I at any rate have always thought it something of an oddity, 
cocking an ear back over long mirthless reaches of our litera- 
ture, to hear, from the far side of Confederation, the spirited 
merrymaking and derisive jests of Sam Slick. Mature and 
dynamic work without conspicuous sequel, for Haliburton 
was to have no true followers for close to a hundred years. 

And it would seem that continuity was broken here for 
much the same reasons as those which I have associated with 
Haliburton's isolation from the main stream of our political 
traditions. The cutting attack through laughter was possible 
for Haliburton because he disliked many things intensely, 
because he was perfectly clear as to where and how his values 
differed from and were superior to the values commonly 
held in his society, and because there therefore existed be- 
tween him and everything he opposed an area wide enough 
for the play of a vigorous dialectic. But as the extremes closed 
in upon the centre and the middle way found its justification 
socially and politically, the vantage point which he enjoyed 
far out on the wing was lost. Consequently, the possibilities 
for lively laughter with a bite to it, if not completely lost 
too, were at least greatly diminished for many years to come. 
It is true, of course, that a legitimate inheritance of Victorian 
seriousness in nineteenth-century Canada contributed to the 
eclipse. But no student of the literature written in this coun- 
try during these years can fail to recognize the almost com- 
plete and therefore unique seriousness of this body of writ- 
ing. Only towards the end of the century did the centrality 
of the country's values become itself sufficiently marked to 
provoke the separation of viewpoint that the satiric spirit 
requires. Not unexpectedly, however, since the amount of 
cleavage was small, the forms developed were mild sophis- 
ticated irony and the humour that unites rather than divides 
the human family. The work of Sara Jeannette Duncan illus- 
trates this modest dislocation. 

Nor does the picture change appreciably even with the 
arrival on the scene of Stephen Leacock. For Leacock oper- 
ated from within the pale. Like Haliburton, he possessed re- 
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markably vigorous powers of comic invention; but, unlike 
Haliburton, he had no position either right or left of centre 
such as might form the base for systematic and hearty ridi- 
cule. He was a great humorist, and that is high praise; but 
he was only in a limited sense a satirist. It was not, in fact, un- 
til the depression of the thirties brought again a wide separa- 
tion in the country's social and political values that satiri- 
cal humour of a bold sort reappeared; and this time the de- 
velopment only temporary in any case, it would seem 
found its main channel in poetry rather than in prose. 

In sum, then, we must conclude that Haliburton is 
not conspicuously related to the main stream of our literary 
traditions. He created Sam Slick, and Sam Slick survives 
handily as a character. But the special qualities he possessed 
as a satirical humorist were not passed down through any 
notable line of succession amongst Canadian writers. Never- 
theless, definition is perhaps again helped by a recognition 
of opposites. It is something to see where continuity has been 
broken as well as where it has been maintained. 

I can now promise that in the time that remains to me I 
shall concentrate exclusively on aspects of Haliburton's 
thought which speak of connection with, rather than dis- 
severance from, our traditions, as we understand these tra- 
ditions today. I have said a great deal, following as honestly 
as I may the lead of my subject, about aspects of Halibur- 
ton's life and work which stand only in negative or inverse 
relation to various aspects of our cultural development; and 
I have argued that examination in this vein can be illuminat- 
ing. But I have no wish to shirk the fact that living traditions 
are justly considered expressions, not of broken communica- 
tion, but of communication sustained. Yet sustained, it may 
be, sometimes only in the special sense of being renewed. In 
what follows, therefore, I shall assume that in Haliburton's 
work, as in the work of other important men of our past, 
there may lie ideas to which we have become particularly 
and perhaps newly receptive. Such ideas may say little to 
generations out of tune with the premises on which they 
have been based; but if they have been spoken once with 
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authority they are always available for revival when the 
moment is opportune. 

Can anything be done at this point with Haliburton, the 
die-hard Tory the man we left stranded some time ago on 
the far right shore? I think so, though I doubt that even that 
part of us, or of our society, that is happy to enter into con- 
versation with Haliburton on this account can share com- 
pletely his political and social premises. The line was pure 
from Burke once, whom Haliburton greatly admired; but 
in time it was to come close to extinction from being hedged 
about by the triumphs, general throughout the western 
world, of labour and democratic thought. Already, in his 
own time, Haliburton was a rare specimen in some respects. 
He professed not to understand the new word "Conserva- 
tism," seeing in its use in England merely a convenient label 
for a party which was made up (as he put it) of "Low-toned 
Tories and High Whigs," most of whom seemed willing to 
compromise fatally between monarchical and republican 
principles. Even more strange to him seemed the position of 
the so-called Tories of colonial politics those from whom, 
along with the radicals, he had become alienated in the strug- 
gle for responsible government. The basic charge was the 
same, however: a bewildering and shocking abandonment 
of principle. "Good specimens/' he wrote once, "if they 
could be procured, of full-grown whole-hog Tories and 
Radicals from that distant but turbulent colony would be 
a valuable addition to the British Museum, in its natural 
history department." But in the meantime, ironically, it was 
Haliburton himself who was being boxed in by history as a 
museum-piece, to await transhipment to posterity. C. W. 
Jefferys, opening the crate three-quarters of a century later, 
made notes for the edition he was to illustrate: "Halibur- 
ton," he wrote, "was full of fine old high Tory prejudices 
and Church and State opinions, but most of these are so 
antiquated that they are not likely to give any offence and 
will be more amusing than irritating." 

My point is that there is less likelihood of our being either 
amused or irritated today by Haliburton's Toryism than at 
almost any time since he wrote his books. In the decades be- 
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tween 1830 and 1860, Haliburton saw the coming o a new 
order, and he was fearful of the consequences. The spirit of 
reform was abroad, established institutions and beliefs were 
under attack, and there were stirrings amongst the great 
labouring masses of the people. The age of the common man 
was casting its shadow before it. The worst, so Haliburton 
thought, were full of passionate intensity, and the best 
lacked all conviction. He saw endangered the deeply rooted 
principles of the British constitution, and he was concerned 
about society's growing carelessness of the past. Fearing what 
he called the "tyranny of a majority," he opposed bitterly 
the levelling tendencies of his age. One recalls that fear of 
the "tyranny of a majority" had something to do with the 
appearance, in 1859, of Mill's essay On Liberty. And indeed 
Haliburton had many distinguished if sometimes unlikely 
companions in his stand against the corrosive effects of new 
conceptions of democracy: Tennyson in his Idylls of the 
King, Carlyle in Shooting Niagara: and After?, and Matthew 
Arnold in Culture and Anarchy, to name a few. Haliburton's 
position was, let us say, defensible on the basis of certain not 
unreasonable premises. 

The liberal-democratic mind, however, and particularly 
as this has emerged from the radical ferment of the nineteen- 
twenties and thirties, has had difficulty discerning this cen- 
tral position in Haliburton, or in others; or, having dis- 
cerned it, is unwilling to grant that it has much philosophi- 
cal validity. V. L. O. Chittick, for example, writing in the 
twenties the study to which I have referred earlier in this 
paper, is in the end baffled by his subject. Observing that 
Haliburton often supported, as he certainly did, "popular" 
measures designed to extend the benefits of education or im- 
prove the lot of the working-man, he can only fall back with 
increasing petulance on the cry of "inconsistency." And no 
more is he capable of letting us see even momentarily the 
picture of a man who fought a brave rear-guard action, how- 
ever foolishly at odds with the course of history, against the 
forces of democratization. 

Do not mistake me: I have no wish to propagate a Tory 
myth or make a Tory hero. I have tonight no political be- 
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liefs. On the other hand, it is surely fair to say that there is 
open to us today a wider area of communication with Hali- 
burton, the Tory of the old school, than was perhaps possible 
in Chittick's time. Political thought has shifted to the 
right in recent years, and with this shift has come a recru- 
descence of philosophical conservatism. Certainly, if I sense 
it correctly, the spirit of the times is prepared to question 
now, more than it has for many a long year, some of the 
assumptions which underlie the more rigoristic concepts of 
democratization. The field of education will furnish good 
examples. And all this, with other influences I have not time 
to describe, falls on the fertile soil of a Canadian temper of 
mind which is far more deeply conservative than radical. In 
sum, I do not think that the Canadian reader of today will 
say of Haliburton, as C. W. Jefferys said of him confidently 
forty years ago, that "he believed in pretty nearly everything 
that has been abolished or is now in process of demolition." 
Continuity with our past has here to a considerable extent 
been restored. 

I should like to see next what can be redeemed from Hali- 
burton's uncompromising stand on the question of colonial 
ties. The point here is that Haliburton, though he played 
sometimes so deep in the field as to be almost out of the 
game, nevertheless faced the same wicket as the rest of the 
team. F. Blake Crofton, in an article which appeared in a 
centenary chaplet published by the Haliburton Club in 
1897, expressed his great satisfaction at finding in Halibur- 
ton a timely reminder of our British heritage. "I could never 
ignore," he concluded, "his strong efforts to arouse a broader 
patriotism that might guard forever the imperial birthright 
whose grandeur he was great enough to understand." This 
"broader patriotism" we have always juggled successfully 
with other allegiances demanded by the long and difficult 
task of nation-building. It was, after all, the Great Chief 
himself, Sir John A. Macdonald, who established the symbol 
of an ambidextrous people by holding aloft in one hand his 
National Policy for Canada, and in the other a placard which 
read: "A British subject I was born, and a British subject I 
will die." The strength of sentiment in favour of Great Bri- 
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tain and the Crown has undergone fluctuations in this coun- 
try both before and since Macdonald's time, but the senti- 
ment itself has never been seriously threatened. Or, if it has 
been threatened, it has always shown itself capable of re- 
markable powers of resurgence. There are indications that 
we are in the midst of such a period of resurgence 
today. Haliburton, then, as Crofton suspected, speaks the 
gospel of the country's orthodoxy in this respect. It is true, 
as we have seen, that he opposed the granting of responsible 
government to the colonies; but his whole argument on this 
question rested on his conviction that Nova Scotians should 
be first-class citizens in a homogeneous British alliance, and 
not, as he thought they too plainly were at this time, second- 
class citizens in a colonial outpost. In other words, on this 
fundamental issue of the British connection it is the means 
Haliburton proposed rather than the ends he sought that 
separate him from the main stream of our political develop- 
ment. To the extent that he was an advocate of revitalized 
ties with Great Britain, the continuity of his ideas has been 
sustained. 

It would be possible to develop this theme further by 
noting those aspects of Haliburton's thought which connect 
with conceptions of Commonwealth relations currently much 
in vogue. Certainly when the issue of responsible govern- 
ment had been resolved and Haliburton had come to accept 
the new order with passable grace, he turned his attention 
increasingly to matters affecting the future of what he came 
to think of as a great community of Anglo-Saxon countries. 
He argued that amongst peoples united under the Crown 
there should be one vast trading area extending between 
the ports of London and Hong Kong. Over the length of his 
books, moreover, can be seen his preoccupation with the 
mechanics of linking together the parts of a world commu- 
nity which he believed was about to be born his preoccupa- 
tion, for example, with what he called "the responsibility 
of steam/' with the building of canals and roads and bridges, 
with river and lake systems, with steamship and railway 
routes. Such interests have a certain timeliness for our own 
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day. But I waive pursuit of these matters in favour of a final 
point a point which is related to this question of Common- 
wealth and world ties, but which focuses on Haliburton's 
role as pioneer citizen in what we recognize now as the 
Anglo-Saxon community of the North Atlantic. 

When I spoke earlier of Haliburton as a satirist, I de- 
scribed his position or point of view, which was that of a 
thorough-going Tory, and defined the qualities of his satiri- 
cal humour, which were most strikingly those of boldness 
and energy. But of course a satirist engages targets, and it 
was for the purpose of engaging quite specific targets 
that Sam Slick was born. Soon after Haliburton's withdrawal 
from the House of Assembly in 1829 he began to think seri- 
ously, with the political issues of the time at the back of his 
mind, of using his pen to apply correctives to the attitudes 
of his fellow Nova Scotians. As a result, Mr. Slick made his 
appearance in the pages of the Novascotian in 1835. 

Haliburton's intention at this time was to urge the less 
specifically political side of his views, and for this Sam was 
a brilliant choice of weapon. The Bluenoses, Haliburton 
thought, lived in a province which was rich in natural ad- 
vantages, but which nevertheless demanded from them a 
steady application to practical affairs and great industrious- 
ness if its potential was to be realized. Yet here were these 
same Bluenoses spending a large part of their time agitating 
for political reform and laying the ills of their depressed eco- 
nomic condition at anyone's door but their own. What bet- 
ter stick to beat them with than Sam? He was an outsider 
with a plausible knowledge of the country and an under- 
standable interest in its welfare. At the same time, he had the 
credentials of a "grass-roots" representative of a people re- 
nowned for their industriousness and practicality and of 
a people ready at the drop of the hat, as Sam was fond of 
pointing out, to buy Nova Scotia (or something worse) 
from King William. But as time went on the satiric at- 
tack in one sense broadened, in another sense narrowed 
broadened to engage an increasing number of targets in the 
United States and Great Britain; narrowed to a more severe 
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concentration on political themes. Over the length of this 
critical discourse, continued through many books, is plainly 
visible the formulation of a threefold appraisal. 

On the one hand, Haliburton looked critically at the 
United States and saw in that country many things he did 
not want for Nova Scotia. This aspect of his thinking sat un- 
easily with his original conception of Sam Slick's role as a 
propagandist for a better way of life amongst the Bluenoses; 
and in so far as Sam is pressed into service in this quarter his 
integrity as a character suffers. But by various means Hali- 
burton made his points clear. He disliked the corruption 
and scramble for spoils which seemed to him characteristic 
of American public life. He saw in this a fatal abandonment 
of principle, and indeed in the whole conduct of religious 
and political affairs in the United States a lamentable in- 
sensitivity to tradition. He thought some aspects of the 
American constitution invited instability, particularly the 
theory of states' rights, and he had forebodings of the com- 
ing storm over slavery. He deplored American flag-waving 
and saw a kind of dangerous naivety in the boast that the 
United States was (as he often had Sam say) "the greatest 
nation on the face of the airth, and the most enlightened 
too." Above all, he was opposed to the wholesale levelling 
process which resulted in what he called the "mobocracy" 
of American life. Yet and the reservation is important 
Haliburton was by no means wholly unsympathetic to the 
American experiment. He did not want republicanism for 
Nova Scotia, any more than he wanted Nova Scotians to ac- 
quire the less desirable, to him, traits of the American na- 
tional character. Certain other traits of this character he 
nevertheless admired tremendously notably the industri- 
ousness, the energy, and the resourcefulness of the American 
people. Witness Mr. Slick, the indefatigable exponent of 
these virtues amongst the Bluenoses. The republican form 
ot government, moreover, Haliburton saw as appropriate in 
its American setting, since it had a historical justification in 
the kind of society developed in the New England states in 
colonial times. Against outsiders who were glibly derogatory 
about American institutions and ways, he led many spirited 
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attacks especially against the "eight- weekers," who spent 
most of their time in New York, and then returned to their 
countries to write witty accounts of lynching, sauciness, spit- 
ting, and speculation, and to propose easy solutions for what 
Haliburton rightly regarded as the very complex problem 
of abolition. And in his last published work, The Season 
Ticket, he preached strongly the benefits to be derived both 
by the British provinces (within a few years to become a na- 
tion) and by the United States from a policy of good-neigh- 
bourliness. "There is," he has a spokesman say in that book, 
"room for us both." 

On the other hand, Haliburton looked critically also at 
England. In the third series of The Glockmaker, Sam Slick 
reminds his companion, the squire, of the ridicule of the 
Yankees developed in the earlier books. "John Bull," he says, 
"has been larfin' at us until his sides heaves like a broken- 
winded horse: clap a currycomb on him now, and see if his 
hide is thicker than ourn; for he is always a-sayin* that the 
Yankees are the most thin-skinned people in the world." 
Again there was a difficulty with satire, though in this case 
it was not the problem of keeping Sam in character (which 
was no problem at all) but the stronger check of Halibur- 
ton's fundamental sympathies that set the curb on ridicule. 
But again, by various means, Haliburton made his points 
clear. His main attack on the English, of course, was directed 
against what he considered to be a badly informed and un- 
intelligent colonial policy a policy which seemed to be 
made up chiefly of casual concessions better designed to 
weaken than to strengthen the loyalty of the North Ameri- 
can provinces to the Crown. And he was deeply disturbed, 
as I have already suggested, by the way in which radicalism 
and dissent seemed to have debilitated the muscle and sinew 
of England. Moreover, a part of him conceded that some 
aspects of English life were plaguey dull. There was an arti- 
ficiality about English society which contrasted unfavourably 
with the more natural order of the New World. He noted 
the tedious dinner parties and the routine-ridden weekends 
in the country, where snobbish young aristocrats lolled 
about with their silver spoons dangling from their mouths. 
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He noted that civility had to be bought from boatman, 
porter, servant, and chambermaid. More generally, there 
were moments when he deplored the bull-headedness and 
the stiff-necked airs of Englishmen. Yet I need hardly remind 
you that for Haliburton, fundamentally, England repre- 
sented the best of possible worlds no nation being perfect. 
He admired the British constitution; he admired England's 
historic countryside. He admired her people's awareness of 
tradition and their sense of propriety, Chartists notwith- 
standing; he admired their honour roll of great men; he ad- 
mired their courage and integrity. He could say truthfully, 
as he does in one of his books, "I love Old England." 

And finally, Haliburton brought these two appraisals to 
bear upon the making of a third, which was really the central 
concern of his life an appraisal which, broadly interpreted, 
looked to the future destiny of the British provinces estab- 
lished on this northern half of the continent. Although he 
was for much of his life a transatlantic commuter and spent 
his last years in England, to Haliburton, first and last, Nova 
Scotia was his native land. This is the pivot around which 
his best writing moves. He was not a rabid patriot; his in- 
tellectual interests were too widely dispersed for that. Be- 
sides, it was early yet for the sentiment of patriotism to have 
much force. "To the Nova Scotian," Haliburton wrote some 
twenty years before Confederation, "the province is his na- 
tive place, but North America is his country. The colony 
may become his home when the provinces become a nation. 
It will then have a name, the inhabitants will become a 
people, and the people have a country and a home/' In the 
meantime, as he fully recognized, for him as for his fellow 
Nova Scotians, an important part of "home" lay beyond the 
boundaries of the province; and so far was he from regret- 
ting this that I think he may be supposed to have wished 
that such bifocalism might continue long after Nova Scotia 
ceased to be merely an isolated province. He was at any rate 
far from finding the outward look incompatible with the 
inward look. He loved the land of Nova Scotia and described 
it faithfully; faithfully too he recorded its history and the 
legends and stories of its people; and with these people he 
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felt such kinship as to spend the greater portion of his life 
trying to improve their lot and mend their ways. In his 
books, Haliburton referred frequently to the steady develop- 
ment amongst inhabitants of the New World, both Ameri- 
can and British, of a sense of "home" of a sense of belong- 
ing, not just to a place of residence, but to a country whose 
destinies they must inevitably share. I think the personal 
note is unmistakable in the story of the Shunammite woman 
which Haliburton assigns to the Rev. Mr. Hopewell, a char- 
acter whom he employed consistently in his books to express 
his deepest convictions: 

How impressive, how beautiful, how dignified was the answer of the 
Shunammite woman to Elisha, who in his gratitude to her for her hos- 
pitality and kindness, made her a tender of his interest at court. 
"Wouldst thou," said he, "be spoken for to the king, or to the captain 
of the host?" What an offer was that, to gratify her ambition or flatter 
her pridel "I dwell," said she, "among mine own people." 

Concluding that all history furnishes no parallel to this an- 
swer, the speaker adds words that might as justly have been 
spoken by Haliburton himself: "I too dwell 'among mine 
own people'; my affections are there, and there also is the 
sphere of my duties." 

Now the particular conclusions which Haliburton reached 
in the course of making his threefold appraisal of the United 
States, of England, and of his own province are based on 
premises which we may not care to accept. But it is not in 
any event the particular conclusions that are important. 
What does count is the process of controlled orientation 
the process by means of which Haliburton gains the detach- 
ment necessary to move freely and in the best sense critically 
between the three points of our North Atlantic triangle; the 
process by means of which, at the same time, native tradi- 
tions begin to take shape in relation to the two great spheres 
of influence, American and British, which are our historic 
points of reference. I do not believe I need to demonstrate 
that in the century which has passed since Haliburton's day 
this process has been repeated many, many times though of 
course with many different positions taken up within the 
field of the three magnetic forces which regulate it. It is for 
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this reason, if I may end on a topical note, that I can see in 
the present so-called crisis in Canadian-American relations 
no more than the temporary accentuation o a normal phase 
of our national process of orientation. And since such ad- 
justments as have seemed necessary to retain our freedom 
of movement within the triangle have always been made 
quite efficiently, I see no cause for alarm now. Haliburton 
reminds us how deeply rooted in our national life this proc- 
ess of controlled orientation is. No pioneer in the usual sense 
of the term, he is a pioneer in this in this role perhaps 
more surely than in any other, a part of our living tradition. 
I have only to add that all that I have now said is only 
one person's attempt to bring an important figure from our 
past into relation with the present along the main routes of 
the intervening years. Other interpretations are possible. In- 
deed, I do not think we have any right to speak of a living tra- 
dition if its components do not actively encourage a variety 
of syntheses. I have pictured Haliburton as having both neg- 
ative and positive connections with certain, to me, important 
currents of our culture. But what is positive in my eyes may 
be less so or even negative in the eyes of others; and negative 
and positive are almost sure to make new and different pat- 
terns as we reach new vantage points in time. When all is 
said and done, what is truly important is to ensure, as I be- 
lieve this lecture series does, that we take periodically a long 
look at the evidences of our past. 



J. M. S. CARELESS ON 

GEORGE BROWN 



Does George Brown belong in our living tradition? There 
is not much evidence on the Canadian public scene today of 
any feeling for this once towering political figure, the leader 
of the powerful Clear Grit Liberal party in the era of Con- 
federation, the proprietor of the Toronto Globe, the most 
influential journal in British North America the zealous 
partisan who used all his force and vigour to compel the re- 
construction of the union of old Upper and Lower Canada, 
out of which Confederation and a vaster Canada were born. 
Present-day Liberals, with an apprehensive eye on the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, may hastily pass by this one-time party leader, 
whose strictures on Roman Catholics and French Canadians 
it is hardly politic to remember. They pay eloquent respect 
to the names of Laurier and King, sound, safe men on na- 
tional unity, but they make small reference to the spectre of 
George Brown, lurking in their background as an embarrass- 
ing reminder of a rather different and discordant party past. 
The Conservatives, happily basking in the radiance of 
their own great father-symbol, can dismiss Brown as a dan- 
gerous but heavy-footed fury whose chief function was to be 
outfaced, outplayed, and fairly thoroughly outclassed by the 
cool-headed, far-seeing John A. Macdonald. As for members 
of the C. C. F., what have they in common with a laissez-faire 
liberal, a mid- Victorian press lord who strenuously resisted 
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the early demands o organized labour and regarded social- 
ism as something between insanity and original sin? And the 
remaining adherents of Social Credit have they even heard 
of George Brown? 

The plain truth is that the things Brown largely repre- 
sented no longer find much favour in Canadian opinion. He 
was above all the vehement partisan journalist. He made the 
Globe, between its establishment in 1844 and his death in 
1880, so forceful an instrument that one harried opponent, 
Goldwin Smith, feelingly described its sway, in the Bystander 
of January 1883, as "a literary despotism which struck with- 
out mercy." Yet the Globe's polemical journalism was wholly 
characteristic of its age, and of what that age expected in its 
newspapers. Brown, who certainly did not begin the pattern 
of invective, did as his contemporaries did but did it even 
better. The trouble is that people in our own day, fed on the 
bland diet of the modern press, which substitutes the arti- 
ficial conflicts of the sports page and the fleeting sensation 
of the latest crime of violence for all-out political warfare, 
have little comprehension of what may not have been the 
finest era of the Canadian newspaper, but was surely its most 
potent. And we are disposed to accept the anguished cries of 
rivals worsted by Brown's paper at their face value, and 
solemnly endorse a Goldwin Smith's condemnation of Globe 
partisanship himself one of the most dogmatic, slashing 
controversialists in Canada. 

Then too, Brown appeared as the champion of sectional 
and sectarian forces during his years in the parliament of 
United Canada between 1852 and 1867. He was the spokes- 
man of the grievances of Upper Canadians in a union which, 
they charged, was ruled by Lower-Canadian, or rather 
French-Canadian, votes, while their own more populous 
section went under-represented. He was by far the most 
prominent leader in the heated Protestant reaction to al- 
leged Roman Catholic domination over public policies, 
especially in regard to the enlargement of separate school 
rights in Upper Canada. In oiir own age, looking back on 
those angry ancient battles before Confederation, we may 
not be inclined to praise a combatant so closely identified 
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with the spirit of sectional division and religious discord, 
conscious as we must be that this country hangs always poised 
uneasily above deep differences in culture and religion. We 
may, in fact, be much readier to sympathize with the defend- 
ers of the old Canadian union, or even to agree with Brown's 
opponents in their description of him as a "Protestant bigot." 
We do not as readily inquire whether the existing union was 
worth sustaining, or had to be recast, whether strongly sec- 
tarian attitudes were unprovoked or whether the roots of 
conflict lay at least as much in Brown's compatriots, and in 
the heated problems of his age. 

Furthermore, since Brown usually stood as a critic, in op- 
position, he does not have the same aura of achievement in 
our history as do figures on the ministerial side. His political 
role seems largely negative, one of denunciation, while his 
foes in Macdonald's Liberal-Conservative regime plough man- 
fully forward with the positive work of financing the Grand 
Trunk Railway (over and over again), maintaining the union 
and the governing coalition, and presumably building on- 
ward towards a nation. His was the task of attacking extrava- 
gance and lack of principle in the coalition, ferreting out 
corruption, sustaining in the Globe the "voluble virtue" of 
the Clear Grits. And the fact is that, at least in historical 
retrospect, virtue is not half as much fun as vice. Compared 
to a Macdonald, whose very sins look charming at this dis- 
tance, Brown may appear a bit of a prig and a bore. Cer- 
tainly a later age, which is no longer aware of a sudden, 
monumental jump in the public debt of the pre-Confedera- 
tion era, can afford to be tolerant about the costs of Liberal- 
Conservative coalition government, and to condone its heavy 
spending, some trading on political principle, and perhaps 
a dash of corruption. Were not its aims, after all, the high 
ones of maintaining union between the two Canadas and of 
developing the country? But George Brown would have 
termed this the pernicious doctrine of the ends justifying 
the means. 

Finally, one last reflection on lack of sympathy for Brown 
there is a common view that he had few emotions beyond 
indignation and outrage, that he was humourless and stiff: 
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not a man, but a set of dogmas, chief among them Rep. by 
Pop. This view is, in part, the result of Brown's long and 
close identification with his newspaper. In the popular eye, 
he was the Globe; and although this may be a tribute to the 
power of his newspaper, it also confuses an individual with 
a public institution. Actually the Globe had grown beyond 
a one-man editorial enterprise even before Brown entered 
Parliament, and thereafter he largely left the regular edi- 
torial writing in other hands. Without doubt the paper con- 
tinued faithfully to express his ideas and policies. Yet it did 
so like a giant public address system, a mechanical reproduc- 
tion which enormously amplifies the message but obscures 
the humanity of the speaker. George Brown came to his age, 
and on down to posterity, thoroughly bound up in the 
Globe. And while the stereotype presented in its pages shone 
with emphatic argument and glowed with strong conviction, 
it did not display much ordinary human depth or warmth. 
In a sense, Brown's reputation was both made and distorted 
by his journal. 

His reputation was not enhanced by a hard posthumous 
blow, a semi-official biography which, two years after his 
death, passed him into history in drab and lifeless guise. 
This was the production of his former lieutenant and heir 
in Liberal leadership, Alexander Mackenzie. Mackenzie's 
sober devotion to the great man, his own plodding style, 
and the fact that his work was virtually a party tract, all 
served to embalm Brown in a text as stirring as an obituary. 
It is true that a notably better biography was produced by 
John Lewis, one-time of the Globe, early in the twentieth 
century. But it still seemed to lack the vivid touch of life, 
and relied more on the printed words o Brown's newspaper 
than on Brown's private correspondence in depicting him. 
Mackenzie, his literary executor, had published a consider- 
able selection of letters as an appendix to his own volume; 
still it was obviously abridged and none too lively. The 
original sombre impression of Brown largely remained on 
the record. 

Yet what Alexander Mackenzie did, with the best inten- 
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tions, to bury the master far more than six feet deep becomes 
apparent now that Brown's original papers are at last avail- 
able in the Public Archives of Canada. Mackenzie dressed 
up those he did publish, in places rewrote or expurgated 
passages he deemed unsuitable or too informal and thus 
confirmed the general stiff appearance of George Brown. A 
look at the originals, however, reveals the fresh and animated 
way in which they were usually dashed off, and shows Mac- 
kenzie's deadening emendations written in pencil over 
crossed-out phrases and lines. For example, Governor-Gen- 
eral Monck became "lengthy," not 'long-winded/' "they 
will think I have gone daft" was eliminated, and "I actually 
caught myself chuckling" was altered to "I was much 
pleased." 

These, then, are some of the agencies which have done 
George Brown to death no less than the bullet from the gun of 
George Bennett, the deranged ex-Globe employee who shot 
him in March of 1880. What can be said with a view to his 
resurrection historical resurrection, that is? That he was 
engaging, vital, and anything but stiff, a man of widely 
varied interests, an affectionate father of a devoted family as 
well as a weighty Father of Confederation. That he had a 
profound influence on major developments in Canadian 
history, as a journalist, an entrepreneur, a party politician, 
and a statesman. By way of proof, we may look at each of 
these aspects in turn. 

Consider him first in his private life. Among Brown's 
strongest characteristics was his deep feeling for his family, 
shown in the quick contentment with which he retired into 
his own domestic world. Friends repeatedly remarked on the 
warmth of the Brown household, the cheerful kindliness of 
George Brown at home. This was as true when he lived with 
his parents, along with four sisters and his younger brother, 
Gordon, as when he married Anne Nelson, daughter of 
Thomas Nelson, the celebrated Scottish publisher, and had 
two daughters and a son of his own. He had, in fact, almost 
always known domestic happiness from the time he was born 
in Scotland, in 1818, into a substantial, close-knit, middle- 
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class Edinburgh family. His father, Peter Brown, was a 
prominent wholesale merchant and Edinburgh official, and 
George's bond with him was always particularly strong. 

Peter Brown was widely read, had known the literary 
society of Scotland's "Modern Athens," and was an ardent 
Whig-Liberal in politics. He freely imparted his learning 
and his strong Liberal faith to his eager and devoted off- 
spring. Soon, indeed, they seemed almost equals, keenly dis- 
cussing Adam Smith's great teachings on free trade, or the 
advantages of the British parliamentary constitution, during 
rambles through the placid countryside surrounding Edin- 
burgh. And when in the hard depression of 1837 severe 
financial losses drove the father to try his fortunes in Amer- 
ica, it was only natural that his eighteen-year-old son George 
should go with him, in advance of the rest of the family, to 
make a new start in New York. It was George, buoyant, af- 
fectionate, and stoutly determined, who looked after his 
ailing and despondent father throughout a miserable Atlan- 
tic passage. He joined him on a venture into journalism in 
New York, where together they put out the British Chroni- 
cle, a little weekly for the local British emigrant community. 
And it was George again who brought Peter to another move 
in 1843 to Toronto, in Canada West, there to launch a 
larger journal, the Banner, as the organ of Free Kirk Presby- 
terian sympathizers in Canada. 

The Browns had always been firm Presbyterians, of de- 
cided evangelical leanings. They themselves wholly sympa- 
thized with the decision reached that same year by the evan- 
gelical Presbyterian party within the Church of Scotland to 
break from the established body and found the Free Church, 
separate from all damaging state connections. Hence they 
readily accepted an invitation from friends of the Free Kirk 
in Canada to come to that colony and fight the battle for the 
principle of the separation of church and state within the 
Canadian Presbyterian community. But in Canada, while 
assisting his father with political editorials for the Banner, 
George Brown soon found himself committed to the Liberal 
side in provincial politics. Thus the next year, 1844, at the 
age of 25, he established the Toronto Globe as a Reform 
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paper supporting the Baldwin-Lafontaine Liberals in their 
determined effort to achieve responsible government. 

Now the father rather assisted the son with his fast-advanc- 
ing party paper, and within four years, after a Canadian 
Free Church had been successfully constructed, gave up the 
Banner completely for service on the Globe. Peter Brown 
retired from regular editorial work about 1850; but for years 
more came down to the Globe office on occasion. And until 
his father's death, in 1863, George Brown continued in the 
same association; consulting with the old man, showing his 
opinion every deference. What is more, he undertook to pay 
off Peter's large Scottish debts himself, even though his am- 
bitious schemes to keep the Globe expanding drained away 
his cash. 

He married just a year before Peter's death, after a six 
months' stay in Scotland where he met Anne Nelson he 
had been at Edinburgh High School with her brothers. Now 
began the most devoted relationship of all: he almost gloried 
in his marriage. To the end of his life he wrote his wife 
nearly every day whenever he was away from home on poli- 
tics or business "Goodbye, darling Aime away from you 
is mere probation" and his letters seemed to radiate the 
joy he found in their life together. The bright and sparkling 
Brown of these communications is a long way from tradition's 
dreary portrait. He had the same strong feelings for his chil- 
dren. Years afterwards, they remembered how they watched at 
the window of an evening until the tall figure in the fur cap 
came striding up the path, and the day began all over in games 
and laughter. 

This was the George Brown known to a wide circle of 
friends, besides his family. He had friends throughout Upper 
Canada, in the towns, villages, and farmhouses where he 
stayed on his countless trips across the western section. But 
most people knew him, of course, from the public platform, 
or, above all, from the Globe. And it is Brown the journalist 
who next should be considered. Moreover, it needs to be 
made plain that it was not just the force and the strong party 
doctrine of Globe editorials that made him the leading press 
figure in Canada. He won support for his journal in other 
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ways besides: chiefly by making it a good and constantly im- 
proving newspaper. 

In the Globe's third year, 1846, Brown declared his policy 
on this very basis Hitherto, he announced on September 8, 
newspapers had been read mainly by their party sympathiz- 
ers; but, without in any way weakening the political charac- 
ter of his own, he intended to capture the "general readers" 
by offering them better service, more facilities, and fuller 
and more accurate news. He must have succeeded in his 
efforts, for by July 19, 1849, in notably Tory Toronto the 
Globe could announce a larger circulation than any of its 
Conservative rivals; and certainly this did not mean a cor- 
responding increase in bona-fide Reformers. People even 
Tories read the Globe for the full, running record of 
events, whether its editorials enraptured or enraged them 
John A. Macdonald and his circle watched the Globe; and 
the references in their correspondence seem to indicate that 
this was not merely for intelligence on enemy operations, 
but also for their own information to learn as thoroughly 
as possible what indeed was going on. 

Brown found, and paid for, the best parliamentary re- 
porters, the most able editorial writers. The roster of those 
who served on the Globe staff reads like a genealogy of 
journalism in Canada. He sought to get out the news as 
rapidly as possible. "The early bird gets the early worm/' 
he once commented, "and so does the early newspaper." In 
this pursuit he contracted for the special use of the electric 
telegraph for news reports as soon as the wires reached 
Toronto in 1847. For early news, again, he kept reporters 
cooling their heels at dockside in New York during the 
Crimean War, in 1855, till a ship from Europe should bring 
the account of the long-expected fall of the great Russian 
fortress of Sebastopol. When it arrived, they were off in a 
splendid race from Ghent to Aix, by rail, steamboat, and 
horseback, to bring the story to the Globe office on King 
Street in Toronto. And when the plans for Confederation 
chaftccl at the Quebec Conference of 1864 were being un- 
vciled at a public banquet in Toronto, Brown (one of the 
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chief speakers) had reports of the addresses in print on the 
streets outside while the banquet was still going on. 

He steadily improved the Globe's printing plant, bringing 
the rotary steam press into Canada in 1845, and repeatedly 
thereafter acquiring new, clearer fonts of type, and bigger, 
faster presses, and correspondingly producing larger, fuller 
issues. All this cost money; most of what he made he put 
back into the Globe to pay for constant improvements. He 
was, in fact, usually gambling on an increase in circulation; 
consequently, seldom had much cash on hand, and at times 
might be in quite considerable financial straits, despite the 
booming activity of the Globe. His press contemporaries 
generally followed the cautious rule of not expanding far 
beyond actual paid subscriptions. Brown, however, took a 
different view. He invested in improvements well ahead of 
subscriptions, always to increase circulation, confident that 
advertisers would flock to the most widely read journal and 
that rising advertising revenues would more than meet the 
costs of a forward policy. 

He early set this policy and steadily followed it, noting 
happily the ever mounting circulation figures and the pres- 
sure of advertisements on his columns. The Globe several 
times took to smaller type and larger pages to provide more 
room. It grew with particular speed in the booming early 
fifties, when merely between 1850 and 1853 it almost dou- 
bled its issue. By December 19, 1854, it could boldly claim 
to be the most widely circulated journal in the British Em- 
pire outside of The Times and two London weeklies, and 
in February and August, 1862, announced that in propor- 
tion to Canada's population its total sales were greater than 
those of any other newspaper in the world! No doubt claims 
of this sort were none too subject to exact proof. But clearly 
the Globe was big, big for Canada; and clearly an institution 
of its size in that relatively small colonial community had 
enormous and even overbearing influence. Furthermore, 
Brown had launched his newspaper along the path to the 
present-day dependence of the press on advertising revenue 
and perhaps on circulation-raising stunts. The final outcome 
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may now not be a good one for the public value of the press, 
its real independence, or even its financial health. In Brown's 
day, however, none could say the strong-minded Globe felt 
any restraint on its pronouncements. 

Yet paradoxically, it was really not the oft-remarked parti- 
sanship of the Globe which was its most significant character- 
istic. Here Brown was simply continuing a pattern well es- 
tablished since at least the days of William Lyon Mackenzie. 
It was the Globe's development as a large-scale, mass-circula- 
tion medium that counted most of all. The fact is that Brown 
was actually less the political journalist of the old type, per- 
sonally writing and editing his paper, than the new-style 
newspaper business man, the press entrepreneur who, 
moreover, turned over the editor's chair to his brother 
Gordon after only the Globe's eighth year. And it was Gor- 
don Brown who held it during the rest of George's life: 
that is, for nearly three decades. As managing editor, Gor- 
don put out the paper day by day and directed the growing 
staff of reporters and correspondents. But George (who still 
did some writing) kept control of basic lines of policy and, 
in general, of the financial matters and business operations, 

George Brown, in short, needs to be regarded primarily as 
a substantial business man conducting a major publications 
enterprise, which besides the Globe and Weekly Globe in- 
cluded the agricultural journal, Canada Farmer, and a 
sizable job-printing establishment. His most devoted political 
support might lie largely in rural areas; he and his press 
might appeal particularly to an agrarian population the 
bulk of Upper Canada, after all; and he might himself have 
an almost idealistic belief in the virtues of the self-reliant 
"yeoman" farmer. Nevertheless, his views were shaped on 
King Street, amid the ambitious, empire-building business 
community of Toronto; and his own romantic enthusiasm 
for the rural life was that of the city man, born and bred, 
who never tried it except as a well-financed gentleman 
farmer. 

As business man, he entered into one investment typical 
ol Ins era, buying up wild lands in the southwestern county 
ol Kent, during the railway-building boom of the fifties, 
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in the expectation that the new Great Western Railway 
would traverse and open up his large block of property. It 
did so; and Brown contracted to supply the railway with 
cordwood for its locomotives in return for the placing of 
a way-station, Bothwell, on his estate. He hired a hundred 
lumbermen and more to cut the wood and clear his land 
for settlement. He set up a cabinet factory to use the better 
quality of timber, a saw mill, and a grist mill; and busily 
sold off town lots and farms. By the later 1850's, Bothwell 
was a humming village, its economy dependent on George 
Brown and the G.W.R. In fact, for a time the "Laird of 
BothwellV' LO.U.'s paid his working force and served as 
currency in the community. 

The depression after 1857, however, brought serious diffi- 
culties to Bothwell and to Brown's overstrained finances. 
Still, he survived and then, in the early sixties Bothwell 
was swept into Canada's first big oil boom. Brown sold out 
his holdings at the peak of the boom. When he retired 
from the government that had been formed to carry Con- 
federation, late in 1865, it was popularly reported that he 
was leaving politics to live on his wealth. 

He did retire from Parliament two years later, and within 
a few years lost much interest even in active journalism. For 
he became engaged in a large stock-breeding venture at his 
new estate, Bow Park, near Brantford, into which he put his 
Bothwell profits and increasingly his time. Bow Park sought 
to introduce pedigreed cattle-raising on a large scale into 
Canada. It began as a hobby, but soon was a demanding busi- 
ness. It became a joint-stock company, largely floated with 
Nelson publishing money from Scotland, and sent George 
Brown repeatedly to Britain, in the 1870's, to buy the finest 
breeding stock and raise more funds. In the end Bow Park 
did not succeed. A combination of bad luck, extravagant 
planning, and ironically George Brown's lack of farming 
skill brought it to the brink of failure by his death. Yet in 
the mid-seventies Bow Park Farm was one of the leading 
stock-breeding enterprises on the continent, and a recog- 
nized attraction on the grand tour of North America for 
distinguished British visitors. 
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As well as newspaper magnate, land speculator, stock- 
breeder, mill and factory owner, George Brown was a lead- 
ing member o the Toronto group that organized the Bank 
of Commerce in 1867. He was besides a director or a major 
shareholder in Toronto companies that ranged from insur- 
ance to linseed oil manufacture, and he even briefly held 
world rights (outside North America) to the telephone in- 
vented by the son of Bow Park neighbours, young Alexander 
Graham Bell. Further still, he was an important pioneer of 
Canadian penal reform, in his capacity of government com- 
missioner and inspector of the provincial penitentiary. But 
it is possible here only to indicate these multifarious inter- 
ests, and time to pass on to his much better known role as 
a party politician. 

His chief work in this respect lay in the reconstitution of 
the Upper Canadian Reform party during the 1850's, when 
he organized a powerful sectional front to press the griev- 
ances of Upper Canada within the old Canadian union. He 
shaped it by uniting Clear Grit radicalism, a potent force 
in what was then the farming west, with leadership centred 
in the rising western metropolis of Toronto, Clear Grit 
fanners of Upper Canada were hot against the ruling Lib- 
eral-Conservative coalition, which seemed to them to em- 
body the sinister twin domination of Montreal finance and 
French Catholic power over the province. Toronto was as 
eager to contest with Montreal for commercial and financial 
mastery of the western section of the union. And George 
Brown, the devoted admirer of the sturdy yeoman, the owner 
of the most influential paper in the west the Toronto busi- 
ness man, the urban Liberal was well qualified to mould 
and guide this formidable sectional alliance. 

To a large extent he did so by bringing the Clear Grits 
to accept his own political outlook. At the start of the fifties, 
indeed, he had fought violently with the emerging Clear 
Grit radical movement, chiefly because it sought to remodel 
Canadian political institutions along the lines of American 
elective government, while he was a firm believer in the 
superiority of the British cabinet and parliamentary system, 
as realized in Canada since the establishment of responsible 
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government. But the collapse of the old Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Reform party and the formation of the broad-based Liberal- 
Conservative coalition in 1854 had left Brown and the Grits 
almost alone in opposition in Upper Canada. They came 
together in denouncing this unprincipled coalition of High 
Tories and moderate Reformers, of Macdonald's Orange 
Conservatives and Carrier's staunchly Catholic French Bleus. 
And they grew together, as previous differences were put by 
in the common attack. 

Yet it was Brown's tireless, zealous oratory on the public 
platform and the Globe's persuasive stream of editorials 
which fixed policies for the alliance such as representation 
by population and the acquisition of the vast empty Hud- 
son's Bay Company's territories beyond the Great Lakes. 
Clear Grit demands for thorough-going democracy and Amer- 
ican elective institutions were dropped. In fact, Grittism 
under Brown's strong-minded direction turned increasingly 
from agrarian radicalism to an Upper Canadian version of 
mid-Victorian British Liberalism. Brown himself was no 
agrarian; and in his political thinking could hardly be called 
radical. He opposed fundamental change in government. He 
distrusted full-fledged democracy on the American plan of 
one man, one vote, and preferred to see qualifications main- 
tained whereby political rights fell to those who had some 
stake in the community. At any rate, during his period of 
control the Grits changed from an idealistic farmers' move- 
ment to a much more empirical political party but little con- 
cerned with basic reform. 

This may not seem to fit with the record of Brown's fierce 
onslaughts on the very constitution of the old Canadian 
union, demanding that the equal division of seats in Parlia- 
ment between the two sections be done away with, and that 
representation by population be adopted instead. Undoubt- 
edly, French-Canadian journals wrote of "the savage doc- 
trines of Brownite radicalism" (see Le Canadien^ January 
27, 1858), as they contemplated his equally fiery onslaughts 
on Roman Catholic power in politics. Yet here George 
Brown was simply voicing the sectional and sectarian pro- 
tests of Upper Canadians against what they termed "French 
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Catholic domination." To insist that representation in the 
union be altered, or to condemn Roman Catholic influence 
on government might be disruptive or unjustified but it 
was hardly revolutionary. These positions did not even origi- 
nate with Brown. French Canadians had talked of represen- 
tation by population in days when Lower Canada itself had 
held the greater number o inhabitants. Tories had been 
loudly anti-French and anti-Catholic in times before they 
joined the Liberal-Conservative coalition. Besides, Clear 
Grits had cried out against French Catholic power and ad- 
vocated representation by population before Brown took up 
these themes and made them so characteristically his own. 
In sum, sectional and sectarian vehemence derived essen- 
tially from the unsatisfactory nature of the union and the 
general rise of religious issues during the 1850's, not inher- 
ently from Brown. 

That decade saw French Canadians holding a balance of 
power in politics, while Upper Canada's population steadily 
increased beyond Lower Canada's but its parliamentary 
membership did not. At the same time, the fifties witnessed 
legislation to enlarge Catholic separate school rights in Up- 
per Canada acts passed against the will of the Protestant 
majority of that section by virtue of the combined strength 
of the western Catholic minority and the eastern Catholic 
majority. The legislation might have been just and neces- 
sary; yet its passage virtually amounted to the coercion of 
Upper Canada. Small wonder, then, the fervour of the west- 
ern Protestant outcry. It was not George Brown's doing, even 
though he most strongly associated it with his reconstructed 
Clear Grit party. 

Furthermore, his opposition to Roman Catholic "threats" 
was not the simple anti-Popery of the Orange Order. It went 
back to his belief in the total separation of church and state, 
the epitome of his Free Church Presbyterianism. Churches 
should keep free of state entanglements, and neither accept 
public grants nor seek special legislation to support their 
own denominational schools. Still further, the principle of 
the separation of church and state was an integral part of 
Brown's political Liberalism. He held, as his father before 
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him, that true individual liberty required that religious au- 
thority should not interfere with political expression, and 
that churches should have no link with government or pub- 
lic funds, so that sectarian quarrels and religious differences 
need not enter into politics. No doubt these tenets actually 
led him to sectarian strife; but he was no less arguing from 
principle than his Roman Catholic foes who repudiated the 
concept of a "godless" state and of citizenship unsanctified 
by religious ties. 

In any case, the Liberal party which George Brown 
moulded found a more lasting character in mid-Victorian 
Liberalism than in Protestant sectarianism. With Confedera- 
tion the old religious quarrels subsided, and, though new 
ones might reappear, George Brown himself made peace 
with the Roman Catholics. Many Catholics in Ontario re- 
turned to Liberal allegiance, and especially to support the 
provincial party of Oliver Mowat, which in many respects 
was the nearest heir of Brown's Upper Canada Reform 
group. Certainly a strong sectional bias remained in Mowat 
Liberalism, as it assumed the role of defending Ontario's 
rights against the central power in the new federal union. 
Yet the federal Liberal party led after Confederation by 
Alexander Mackenzie also showed evidence of Brown's be- 
quests. It too was built about the hard rock of Ontario Grit- 
tism. Like Brown, it was Victorian Liberal and Cobdenite 
free trade in outlook, although empirically rather than dog- 
matically so. As well it kept alive the Grits' claim to be the 
protectors of the ordinary Canadian, the primary producer, 
against the big interests even though no really strong agrar- 
ian democratic upsurge would appear again until the early 
twentieth century, when the western plains were settled; and 
then it grew up outside the folds of official Liberalism. One 
final point seems obvious: Brown had done the job of tam- 
ing radical tendencies within Liberal ranks for a long time 
to come. 

This brings us to the last consideration, George Brown as 
a statesman. The distinction between this term and politi- 
cian is both uncertain and invidious. Perhaps one should 
merely agree with Bob Edwards that a statesman is a dead 
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politician and the country needs more of them. Neverthe- 
less, beyond Brown's activities primarily as a party politician, 
two things stand out and deserve attention: his feeling for 
Canadian unity and national development, and his role in 
the achievement of Confederation. The two, of course, are 
closely interlinked. 

He represented Upper Canada sectionalism, but there 
was a chord of nationalism in him as well. It was expressed 
early in his career, when on January 2, 1847, he affirmed in 
the Globe, "A Canadian Nationality which would draw off 
these opposing interests and unite the whole country in one 
bond of brotherhood would make Canada a different world." 
He did not feel any need to break the bond with Britain: 
self-government on the British model, within the British 
Empire, seemed a wholly satisfactory basis for nationhood. 
Yet, as Confederation approached, he could well imagine 
a future Canada offering to Britain "the friendship of a 
powerful and independent ally in compensation for the long 
years of protection she extended over us as colonists" (Globe, 
August 2, 1864). His sentiments of nationalism, however, 
were bound up chiefly with questions of Canadian union 
and expansion in North America, more immediate to his 
time than matters of external relations. 

Brown's feeling for union was apparent even during the 
sectional battles in the old province of Canada. It is easy to 
recognize the war he waged against the Canadian union as 
it then stood. What is less evident is the struggle that he 
waged against the complete destruction of that union. Yet 
there were strong elements among the forces that he led 
which, in angry frustration, frequently pressed for the disso- 
lution of the bond between the two Canadas as the quickest 
and simplest remedy for Upper Canada's wrongs. Indeed, 
in the 1850's Brown brought Reformers to accept represen- 
tation by population as an alternative to the impatient de- 
mand for dissolution, arguing that it would ensure justice 
for Upper Canada without abandoning the benefits of the 
existing ties with Lower Canada. It would, he held, create a 
true union, by wiping out the dividing line of equal repre- 
sentation between the two sections. And he sometimes had 
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to fight for Rep. by Pop. on two fronts not only against 
those who accused him of seeking to destroy the union, but 
also against Grits on the back-benches and in the country, 
who would have been perfectly willing to do so. 

He and the Globe repeatedly strove to convince the dis- 
solutionist element of the merits of the union of the Canadas. 
To an extent, their own convictions might be attributed to 
the greater awareness of the economic benefits of union to be 
found in the Toronto business community than among the 
Grit following in the countryside. Assuredly they stressed 
the commercial advantages of the unity of the St. Lawrence, 
that would inevitably be lost to two separate provinces. Yet 
there was more to it than that. Brown and the Globe also 
disclosed decided national aspirations. Dissolution would be 
a step back into a parochial past, they asserted. A broad-based 
Canadian union had been founded, the basis for a nation. It 
must be maintained. The framework of union could, and 
would, extend until it reached from Atlantic to Pacific, 
while sectional issues within Canada were certain to be over- 
come. Who would throw half a continent away because of 
temporary difficulties? This was Brown's underlying belief, 
this more than a decade before Confederation. 

It was much the same with another of his main causes: the 
demand that the Hudson's Bay territory beyond the Great 
Lakes be incorporated in Canada, At the outset, his argu- 
ments for acquiring the Northwest, as expressed in the Globe 
as early as 1850, were largely economic, and tied up with 
promoting Toronto's business interests. The discussion did 
not turn on western settlement, or on new lands for agricul- 
ture, so much as on the western traffic which the fast-rising 
city might hope to gain and control if the Northwest were 
removed from the rule of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Brown's brother, Gordon, even shared prominently in ven- 
tures during the fifties to open effective communications be- 
tween Toronto and the Red River. It was possible, however, 
for Toronto business men and Clear Grit farmers to agree 
fully on the need to annex the west: the former for reasons 
of trade, the latter to obtain a vast new agricultural frontier. 
Hence, from 1857 on, the acquisition of the Northwest be- 
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came a principal plank of the Clear Grit Liberal party as 
directed by George Brown. 

Yet, as well as emphasizing the wealth of trade and crops 
to be won by western expansion, Brown and the Globe again 
couched their appeal in terms of national aspirations. "A 
great empire is offered to our ambition," urged the journal 
on March 6, 1862; and again, on January 22, 1863: "If Can- 
ada acquires this territory it will rise in a few years from the 
position of a small and weak province to be the greatest 
colony any country has ever possessed able to take its place 
among the empires of the earth." It appealed to every inter- 
est, to both Canadian cultures, to share in the great achieve- 
ment; exhorting French Canadians to recall their own ex- 
ploits of fur-trade days in opening up the west. Once more, 
some years before Confederation, Brown was reaching for 
some satisfactory basis of agreement among Canadians that 
would clear the way for effective national expansion. 

He displayed that aim quite plainly in the celebrated Re- 
form Convention of November 1859, when he headed off 
a determined drive from Grit back-benchers to make dissolu- 
tion the party policy, by advocating federation in its stead. 
A federal union of the two Canadas would shift matters of 
deep sectional disagreement to local governments, but main- 
tain the union and the common interests of Canadians 
through a central, joint authority. It would enable represen- 
tation by population to be established in the central sphere, 
and thus give Upper Canadians their due weight there, while 
safeguarding the special interests of the French-Canadian 
minority under their own local regime. Further than that, 
the federal principle would allow the west, and ultimately 
the Pacific and Atlantic provinces, to be readily brought into 
union, since sectional rights could be protected even as a new 
national structure was extended across the continent. Brown 
captured the Convention with an ardent, glowing vision of 
nationality "the day when these northern countries shall 
stand out among the nations of the world as one great con- 
federation." From that time on, whatever the temporary set- 
backs, his course pointed logically towards the Confedera- 
tion of 1867. 
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Federation was in the air in any case, by the early 1860's, 
whether for the Canadas initially, as George Brown would 
have it, or for all the British North American colonies, as 
A. T. Gait had brought the Cartier-Macdonald Government 
to propose. After a cool reception at the Colonial Office, 
however, the Liberal-Conservatives had left their proposal 
in abeyance. The sectional strife in the Province of Canada 
continued. But Brown, the headlong, aggressive partisan, 
now began to tread more quietly and carefully in approach- 
ing the bristling problem of remaking the union. The 
change might be related to the serious illness that in 1861 
took him out of politics for some time, or to the undoubted 
mellowing influence of his marriage in 1862. Yet it was surely 
forecast in his endorsing the federal principle at the Conven- 
tion of 1859; and that, in turn, perhaps went back to his dis- 
astrously short ministry of the year before, the Brown-Dorion 
Government, which had lasted but two days. 

The Brown-Dorion failure was not, in fact, the unmitigated 
disaster that his enemies made out. It gave him the valuable 
experience of concluding an agreement with French-Cana- 
dian and Roman Catholic interests to govern in partnership. 
It demonstrated that he could reach an understanding with 
Lower Canadian leaders, and form a ministry dedicated to 
solving the problem of the union by establishing Rep. by 
Pop. together with constitutional safeguards for French 
Canada. And though this government was never given a 
chance by Assembly or Governor-General to show what it 
might do, the compromise it adopted was the antecedent 
of Brown's acceptance of a federal concept, and a significant 
step that led him to the constructive statesmanship of Con- 
federation. 

At any rate, by 1864, as the existing union was plainly 
grinding into deadlock as Liberal Grits in Upper Canada, 
Conservative Bleus in Lower, counterbalanced one another 
and rendered governments powerless Brown saw in the 
mounting crisis the opportunity to settle the constitutional 
problem once and for all. He moved soberly, moderately, 
to secure the appointment of a select committee to inquire 
into remedies for the difficulties of the union. Under his 
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chairmanship it brought together leading men from both 
sides of the House, of every shade of opinion. And it reported 
in favour of a federal union, either of the two Canadas or of 
all British North America. The plan was there, endorsed on 
either side, when, on the very day the report was tabled, a 
last shaky ministry under John A. Macdonald collapsed. Im- 
mediately Brown made known that he would support a new 
government pledged to a constitutional settlement. Mac- 
donald and Carrier responded to the overture. The crisis 
itself had been utilized to bring solution. 

A new coalition cabinet, including Brown, now embraced 
the proposal for federal union: the larger scheme was to be 
attempted first, the smaller if that failed. Either way Brown 
had succeeded. Through the party he had built, he had 
forced an ill-conceived union to a standstill, had opened the 
way to reconstruction and won Rep. by Pop. for Upper Can- 
ada (within federation) while still maintaining the connec- 
tion with Lower Canada. His sectionalism had worked to a 
positive national end. It was the high-point of his career. 

Certainly Brown took a prominent part in the attainment 
of Confederation thereafter: in the work of Charlottetown 
and Quebec Conferences; in London late in 1 864, discussing 
the question of the acquisition of the Northwest with the 
Imperial authorities; in the debate on the Quebec Resolu- 
tions in the Canadian House in early 1865, when he made 
one of the finest of all his speeches; and always in his firm 
support of the Confederation project, both in person and 
through the Globe. He left the government late in 1865, be- 
fore Confederation had been realized, but he continued to 
support the great design. Ostensibly he resigned over a dis- 
agreement concerning negotiations for the renewal of reci- 
procity with the United States. He wanted reciprocity, but 
not at any price, and thought the government meant to play 
its hand too weakly. But no doubt as well he felt the strain 
of working with John A. Macdonald, his prime rival, espe- 
cially since Macdonald was increasingly becoming the real 
leader of the Confederation coalition. 

One may admit Macdonald's rise to leadership was well 
deserved. A late convert to federal union, he had now almost 
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made the scheme his own, fully exercising his diplomacy in 
the negotiations with Britain and the other colonies, readily 
displaying that amiable skill in handling individuals which 
George Brown (who could handle them in masses) very 
largely lacked. Brown was human, and he was sternly proud 
besides He could not but resent Macdonald's rise to head a 
movement which he himself had done so much to make 
possible, and to which he and Cartier had brought the main 
blocks of parliamentary supporters in Canada when Mac- 
donald had headed a much weaker minority of English- 
speaking Conservatives. 

In any event, Brown had now virtually completed his 
parliamentary career, achieving in Confederation the settle- 
ment of issues he had struggled with for fifteen years. When 
the new Dominion was finally erected in 1867, he ran again 
for Parliament in the first federal elections, and was defeated 
in a badly chosen constituency. He could easily have had an- 
other. He was offered several, then and later. But he refused, 
and not because of bitterness. He had long talked of retiring 
from active politics when the problems of the Canadian 
union had been dealt with. He was not really a career-politi- 
cian but a newspaperman who far preferred the work of the 
Globe office. (Among the Brown Papers are proof sheets of an 
article on his life and on one of these is a comment in his own 
handwriting which declares the restraints of official life to 
be "a bore and a heavy penalty/') He had seen a cause to be 
fought through; had fought it single-mindedly. Now, just 
as single-mindedly, he turned away from parliamentary life. 
He still exercised influence in the Liberal party behind the 
scenes; he made brief appearances in the Senate after Prime 
Minister Alexander Mackenzie appointed him to that body 
in 1873; and he conducted negotiations for the abortive 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1874 in Washington. But to all signifi- 
cant extent Brown's political career had closed in 1867, and 
not from lack of opportunity to pursue it further. 

He had none of Macdonald's love of the game: soaring 
enthusiasm in an election campaign or a House debate, yes 
but none of the sheer political diligence that lay beneath 
Macdonald's easy, off-hand manner. Brown could never un- 
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derstand him, a rival who seemed all superficial geniality 
and cold expediency, who mingled Orange with Bleu with 
apparent unconcern for principle. He could far better ap- 
preciate Carrier, an implacable enemy for years, yet one who 
had stood for something Brown could readily understand 
the opposite sectionalism to his own, that of French Catholic 
Lower Canada. He had got on well with Cartier in the Con- 
federation coalition. The two had each other's measure; 
they parted on the best of terms. 

Here strong and characteristic evidence comes from Brown 
himself. It may be found in a letter he wrote to Cartier on 
February 17, 1868, when the great battles were over a letter 
now among the Chapais Papers in the Provincial Archives of 
Quebec. And incidentally, it reveals a good deal of the blunt, 
definite opinions, the outspoken mind, and the underlying 
direct and likable nature of this man Brown: 

I have had a longing to write you from a good while back for not- 
withstanding all our old battles, there was nothing in our intercourse as 
Colleagues for 18 months that left a painful remembrance on my mind 
towards you personally but much that commanded my respect & esteem. 
I have not written a political letter to any one in Nova Scotia or New 
Brunswick since I left the administration in December 1865 because I 
would not say a word that might even indirectly affect the success of our 
Union project I have not written a line to a political friend anywhere 
on politics, since the general election because I think it hardly right 
to use personal influence where there is no personal responsibility. If 
then, I am now found writing to you on political matters to you who 
were "mine ancient enemy" it is because there is one point on which 
an expression of opinion is specially due from me to you, & two or three 
points, which are of such high national interest & so removed from all 
personal considerations, that even I may address EVEN you upon them. 

Well, then, I want, first to express to you my sincere regret that the 
highest rewards offered by the Crown for the services rendered in carry- 
ing Confederation, was not awarded to you as well as to Mr John A. 
Macdonald Of course, I can see how difficult it would have been for the 
Colonial Minister to go beyond the President of the Conference unless 
indeed, Mr Macdonald had relieved him from the embarrassment by 
gratefully declining the honour while you, who so much more deserved 
it were passed by And I don't believe there are two opinions among 
those who know the facts, as to what Mr. Macdonald's course should 
have been No man, perhaps, is in so good a position as myself to say 
who contributed most towards the success of the great constitutional 
changes that have just been accomplished and I have always said & 
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am ready to maintain, that without your aid, they could not have been 
accomplished. Lower Canada was the difficulty in the way and you 
were the only public man in Lower Canada, who when the crisis arrived 
had the pluck 8c the influence to take the Bull by the horns You ran 
the risk of political death by the bold course you took, Mr Macdonald 
ran no risk whatever. If ever subject earned the highest reward of his 
Sovereign, compatible with his position, you have done so. 

I say nothing of myself m this matter Of course I believe that my 
fifteen years contest for Constitutional reform, and my bold action in 
1864 won the battle and that you & Macdonald were made to "move 
on" in spite of yourselves to a certain extent and that I might there- 
fore have entered claims to honours very different from either of you 
But the truth is I have not the slightest leaning in that direction: I 
live very much by the consciousness of having done the work but 
I don't care one straw for a ribbon or a title, as a Canadian which I 
always expect & wish to be. 

. . . But now while keenly alive to all that affects the well-being of 
the Country which I owe everything, & anxiously desirous of the success 
of Confederation and while ever ready to give a yeoman's lift at any 
moment to my old friends of the Reform party I am not conscious of 
a single personal aspiration in connection with public affairs I am not 
only out of Parliamentary life but gradually & rapidly getting out of 
public life & have not the smallest intension or desire ever to enter it 
again. I was not in the least chagrined by my defeat in South Ontario. 
I ran against my desire at the earnest intreaty of my political friends 
I fought the battle with all my might when I went into it I was hon- 
ourably relieved from servitude by what occurred and I never knew 
what it was to enjoy life until relieved by that event of the political 
burden I had borne for near twenty years. I am no longer the slave of 
the lamps my hours are my own. I have a happy home always happy 
a prosperous business that occupies my thoughts sufficiently a beauti- 
ful property that gives me relaxation 8c where I hope to welcome you 
sometime & the heart I trust to thank God for all his blessings & to 
remember that they are given for good of others as well as of myself. 
Can you wonder that I thoroughly enjoy my new life that there is no 
happier man in her Majesty's dominions & that I heartily sympathize 
with those of my old friends who are still suffering the penalties of 
public life? 

[He asked Cartier to come and visit him]. Now that all our electoral, 
educational & ecclesiastical bickerings are at an end, would not such 
a visit be a pleasant thing & not without beneficial effect? No one 
would be happier to see it than my good wife 

Perhaps, after all, there is a lesson at the end with which 
Brown might enrich the Canadian tradition. In his day in 
the political life of Canada he faced the main body of the 
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French Canadians as a strong sectional antagonist. He con- 
tended with the policies they represented, and they replied 
in kind. Yet he resisted the simple way out, the way of dis- 
solution of the union. He believed it was possible to fight 
through to an agreement between Canadians, and that this 
was not only the most honourable but the most enduring 
way to settle differences between them assuredly not to 
dodge about forever, pasting on paper-thin compromises 
under which the rifts grew deeper. This is not to suggest that 
such a heroic (or foolhardy) policy may generally be recom- 
mended to the country. But it does seem salutary to point to 
the possibility of some other course than that of using plati- 
tudes on national unity as political Scotch tape for the cracks 
in our Canadian psyche. It might be salutary, that is, to pay 
more attention to the career and viewpoint of George Brown, 
undoubted sectionalist, but national architect as well. 
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J. S. TASSIE ON 

PHILIPPE AUBERT 
DE GASPE 



Professor McDougall opened this year's series of lectures 
on "Our Living Tradition" with an enlightening account 
of the life, work, and place of Thomas Chandler Haliburton 
in the early years of Canadian thought. This lecture will 
be devoted to presenting something of the corresponding 
period in French Canada in the contribution of Philippe 
Aubert de Gasp, the author of a classic in French-Canadian 
literature, Les Anciens Canadiens, and a symbolic figure 
representing the fine ideals of an age that is now long 
past. I should like you to keep in mind the concept of De 
Gasp6 as "the grand old man of French-Canadian letters" 
(his great work was published in 1863 when he was 77) 
with all that the expression implies of nobility, idealism, 
intimacy, and nostalgia. To assure ourselves of a balanced 
appreciation of De Gasp6's contribution to Canadian life 
and letters, it will be necessary to look briefly at the histori- 
cal scene and the literary climate of his age, and then come 
to a discussion of his family life and his personal accomplish- 
ments. 

I 

In the early seventeenth century four enterprising Eu- 
ropean nations, Britain, France, Holland, and Spain, were 
busy establishing empires in America. It would seem that 
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two sometimes conflicting forces were at work in these 
ventures, the urge to explore and trade and the need to 
govern. For France and Spain, however, a third important 
force is involved from the beginning, the force of religion. 
The unity of purpose characteristic of the Catholic tradition 
imposed on the conqueror the obligation of spreading the 
"one, true religion/' an obligation that is not so clear in the 
Protestant endeavours. Yet in New France the Church seems 
in general to have run a poor third in the race for power 
with commercial interests and administrative bodies. 

When Britain seized the colony in 1760, the administra- 
tion passed abruptly yet naturally into English hands where 
it remained for a considerable length of time. The French 
commercial empire was broken by the conquest and gradu- 
ally commerce fell into the hands of the English. Freedom of 
religion had been guaranteed by the new masters and was 
respected on the understanding that the Catholic hierarchy 
would assure loyalty to the legitimate, that is, British admin- 
istration. 

Here, now, was a French colony in many ways bereft of its 
natural supports, its historical continuity broken, partially 
deprived of the life-blood of commerce, and exposed to the 
vagaries of a foreign master. One sure source of solace, one 
obvious fountainhead of unity was at hand in religion. It is 
not surprising, then, that the post-conquest period is re- 
garded by some religious historians as one of the most satisfy- 
ing periods in the history of French Canada. One senses in 
retrospect a unity of purpose and a co-operative spirit be- 
tween Church and people that has not been matched before 
or since. Thus it is evident why French Canada distinguishes 
itself even today as one of the most faithful sons of the 
Church. 

Under the French regime, the seigniorial system had been 
established in Canada as an administrative measure, perhaps 
partly to balance the power of trading interests, and certainly 
as a means of settling the vast expanses of unoccupied land. 
A seigneur was in some respects little more than a royal land 
agent looking and hoping for settlers without whom his fief 
could hardly be maintained. The seigniorial system was 
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maintained for almost a hundred years after the conquest. 
As most of the seigniorial families had remained in Canada, 
they, with the Church, formed the visible link with the past, 
the source of consolation in the present, and the hope for 
the future. A loyalty therefore developed between the sei- 
gneur and the habitant, a sense of belonging to each other 
and to the soil of Canada, and this was the basis of a patriar- 
chal system that had hardly been so fervently supported in 
the past. Such, in any case, is the point of view from which 
De Gasp6 wrote. 

It is easy to see that the seigneur might continue to be re- 
garded as the symbol of the French tradition in the social 
order, as the Church was in the realm of religion, and it is 
easy to see how these two institutions worked together to 
maintain their common ideal. The commercial and adminis- 
trative spheres of activity being blocked, the Canadien, with 
limited potential, had little choice but to attach himself to 
the soil as a valid and sure way of life. The growth of a homo- 
geneous agrarian society was the result; it was a solution 
almost too thoroughly encouraged by formalization into a 
mystique raciale in which race, religion, soil, and peasant 
became almost coincidental terms. 

"Almost too thoroughly," I say, because such a concept of 
society, essentially static in nature, gives pre-eminence above 
all to the virtue of submissiveness which hardly seems com- 
patible with the Gallic nature. The French have been lead- 
ers, not followers, in European civilization ever since the 
early Middle Ages and French Canada certainly is conscious 
of that proud tradition. French Canadians proved in 1837, 
moreover, along with their compatriots of Upper Canada, 
that they also breathed the free air of America and would 
no longer submit to the oligarchic principles of government 
by which the colony was being ruled. Professor Burt, indeed, 
has demonstrated in his definitive account of "the old prov- 
ince of Quebec" that there was a definite cleavage between 
the people on the one hand and the seigneurs who, to a de- 
gree, made common cause with the British administration. 

The patriarchial and theocratic society thus began to show 
the normal signs of historical change in the course of De 
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Gaspe's lifetime (1786-1871). An Anglo-Saxon commercial 
aristocracy was establishing itseli more and more firmly in 
Canada. The astoundingly rapid industrial development of 
New England was drawing large numbers of the younger 
generation south of the border like an irresistible magnet. 
The seigniorial system, now regarded as a vestige of a former 
age, was abolished by degrees in mid-century. No wonder that 
to some people French Canada seemed to be disintegrating be- 
fore their very eyes, simultaneously invaded by les Anglais 
and depleted by les Bastonais. In this context one under- 
stands readily why De Gaspe felt impelled to put down on 
paper the old traditions before they should disappear. 



II 

In the early pioneer days there was little or no indigenous 
literature in either French or English Canada. The colonist 
is too busy wrestling with his environment to find time for 
creative expression in the artistic realm. There were, indeed, 
writings dealing with Canada from the beginning. Rabelais' 
passing references to this country, for instance, were based 
on Jacques Carder's diaries. The Jesuit fathers wrote fairly 
extensively on Canada in the seventeeth century in the 
course of their missionary activities here, but these and other 
writers of New France were Frenchmen who for one reason 
or another were concerned with Canada. With the cession 
of Canada to Britain in 1764 all hope of a flourishing cul- 
tural development was temporarily blighted. The intelli- 
gentsia had in the main returned to France and a certain 
lethargy settled over the nation. Thus the vital force with 
which the original colony was richly endowed remained 
dormant for a period. 

A visible change in spiritual climate, however, became 
abundantly evident by the middle of the last century. In the 
interval since the conquest the French colonist had been 
transformed into the French Canadian and it is he who now 
emerges, distinct from all other peoples. Certain events mark 
the steps in this national rebirth. Among them are the found- 
ing of the newspaper Le Canadien in Quebec in 1806, the 
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appearance of the first hesitant literary steps in different 
periodicals, and the outbreak of rebellion in 1837, the same 
year as De Gaspe's son Philippe published Le Chercheur de 
tresors, according to its author the first roman de mceurs 
written and published in Canada. The truculent Institut 
Canadien de Montreal was founded in 1844. Fran<:ois-Xavier 
Garneau published his Histoire du Canada in the years 
1845-8, and Laval University was founded in 1852, assuring 
the survival of traditional values. 

With reference to the development of literature, Gar- 
neau's three volumes are by far the most telling of these 
events. It was the first important history of Canada from 
the pen of a native son. I like to think of it as a great sursum 
corda. Garneau proved to his countrymen that they had no 
cause for shame, no reason to hang their heads in the face of 
British scorn. It was the Canadiens who had played the 
heroic role in 1760. Success had not crowned their efforts, but 
failure was due simply to the malignity of fate. All witnesses 
agree that Garneau's revelations had an electrifying effect on 
the spirit of the nation. They provided just that injection of 
optimism coupled with a sense of personal worth necessary 
to revitalize many spheres of activity. Here, for instance, are 
the lyrical terms in which De Gasp sums up their situation 
for his fellow French Canadians. 

Vous avez e"te* longtemps mconnus, mes anciens fibres du Canada! Vous 
avez iti indignement calomme's. Honneur a ceux qui ont rdhabilite* votre 
m&noirel Honneur, cent fois honneur notre compatnote, M. Garneau, 
qui a d^chire" le voile qui couvrait vos exploits 1 Honte nous, qui, au 
lieu de fouiller les anciennes chroniques si glorieuses pour notre race, 
nous contentions de baisser la tte sous le reproche humiliant de peuple 
conquis qu'on nous jetait & la face tout propos! Honte a nous qui tions 
presque humilie's d'etre Canadiensl 

At the same time the exhilarating works of the French 
Romantic authors were circulating among Canadian read- 
ers. What a contrast with the measured and lifeless literary 
fare that had been read until then! The same ferment that 
had stirred the literary circles of Paris a generation previ- 
ously was now acting upon the writers of Quebec. Rebirth of 
national pride thus coincided in French Canada with the 
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exciting discovery of a new, freer, more lyrical literary cli- 
mate. The spirit of the day is best symbolized in the persons 
of the three leading figures of the original movement, the 
historian Garneau, the poet Crmazie, and the young abbe 
Casgram. It is not hard to picture the back room of Cre- 
mazie's book shop in Quebec where these three gathered 
to discuss the latest books from France, to read their own 
newest compositions, and to talk excitedly about the literary 
future. 

It is quite clear, therefore, why the first literary movement 
in Canada was romantic in spirit and nationalistic in tone. 
The proud glories of the past are a fitting theme for lyrical 
development in French Canada as in any nation. It is in this 
heroic atmosphere that De Gaspe made his contributions to 
literature and history. 

in 

Philippe Joseph Aubert de Gaspe was born in 1786 into 
one of the most distinguished of Canadian families. He could 
count within his immediate family circle the noblest and 
proudest names of New France, Le Gardeur de Tilly, Coulon 
de Villiers, Tarieu de Lanaudiere, Le Moyne de Longueil, 
Boucher, and Baby, names representing dignity, military 
prowess, and administrative ability of the highest order. It is 
interesting that he was also a descendant of that intrepid 
heroine, Madeleine de Vercheres. 

His first Canadian ancestor, Charles Aubert de la Ches- 
naye, arrived in Canada from Amiens in 1655. He soon 
amassed a considerable fortune in trade, but then large 
fortunes came easier, of course, in the pre-income-tax era. 
Charles Aubert participated in wars against the Indians and 
the English, and acquired various seigneuries in New France 
and even in Newfoundland. For his outstanding services to 
the nation he received his patent of nobility from Louis XIV 
in 1693 

Charles Aubert's son Pierre was the first member of the 
family to take the name de Gaspe; in the following genera- 
tion comes Ignace Philippe Aubert de Gaspe, chevalier de 
I'ordre royal et mihtane de Saint-Louis, seigneur de Saint- 
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Jean Port-] oli, the grandfather of our author. Records show, 
incidentally, that he was the owner of Louise, one of the 
fifteen known slaves in Quebec in 1744. He commanded one 
of the four Canadian brigades that shared in the glory of 
defeating the British at Ticonderoga in 1758. 

Like so many others, the family was ruined by the Seven 
Years' War. The estate bearing the poetic name of Saint-Jean 
Port-Joli was situated on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River about sixty miles downstream from Quebec. On the 
grounds extending for two leagues along the river stood an 
impressive manor house in Norman style, steep-roofed and 
gabled, built of gray stone and graced with two stubby sym- 
metrical wings projecting forward from the extremities of 
the facade. The general effect was one of simple dignity. 
Other buildings included the seigniorial mill, stables, and 
the dwellings of the tenants. This estate, with all others along 
the south shore, was burned and razed in 1759 by the ad- 
vancing British forces to prevent all effective support to the 
French garrison in Quebec during the siege. The only thing 
saved from the holocaust was the family silver which had 
been buried as a precaution; some pieces are still in the 
family's possession. After the war, the family lived for several 
years in three rooms in the mill. The manor was shortly re- 
built in wood, following the plan and the dimensions of the 
original structure. It is sad to relate that this second manor 
was burned in 1909; nothing but the memory of that stately 
home remains today at Saint-Jean Port-Joli, a memory repre- 
sented by a small stone building dating from 1763 and flanked 
by a tablet bearing the inscription: "A few feet away stood the 
Aubert de Gasp6 manoir. M. de Gasp wrote Les Anciens 
Canadiens in this house." 

Pierre Ignace, the father of the author, was a student when 
the Americans attacked "the fourteenth colony" in 1775 and 
he volunteered to serve in defence of his country. Later in 
life, in 1812, he was appointed to the Legislative Council 
and before his death in 1823 he had re-established the family 
fortune. 

Philippe Aubert de Gasp was born in Quebec in 1786 
and spent his first nine years in the family manor at Saint- 
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Jean Port-Joli. It was apparently an idyllic life passed in 
comfort and dignity in the midst of a devoted family that en- 
joyed respect on every hand. Among the countless visitors 
none is more distinguished than Lady Dorchester, wife of 
the Governor-General and a close friend of the author's 
mother, who spent part of several summers there. The fam- 
ily dog, Niger, was, in fact, a present from Lord Dorchester. 

When Philippe was nine, he was sent to the pension 
Cholette in Quebec. The demoiselles Cholette spoiled young 
Philippe completely and he, addressing himself mainly to 
the task of evading lessons, enjoyed teasing their brother, a 
simple man who idolized the young scamp. In 1798, how- 
ever, things came to the point where his father put him in 
the Seminary to complete his education. In 1806 he began 
to study law in the offices of Jonathan Sewell who shortly 
was appointed Chief Justice of the province. Philippe re- 
membered Chief Justice Sewell as an affable gentleman and 
an extremely upright legal mind, thoroughly convinced of 
British superiority. In 1811 De Gaspe married Suzanne Alli- 
son. 

Mme de Gasp6 was the daughter of Thomas Allison, cap- 
tain of the Fifth Regiment of the Line. He settled in Quebec 
in 1798; in 1810, as Justice of the Peace, he carried out the 
seizure of Le Canadien, the patriotic paper mentioned above, 
whose editors, MM. B&iard, Blanchet, and Taschereau, were 
incarcerated. Father-in-law Allison does not cut a very pretty 
figure in local history but his daughter was apparently a 
woman of outstanding beauty and charm. Family tradition 
has it that the clerks would leave their counters and gather 
at the front of the stores when she went shopping in the 
streets of Quebec. 

De Gasp's aunt, moreover, Mile Marguerite de Lanaudire, 
is featured in an anecdote revealing comparable masculine 
admiration. A British garrison was stationed in Quebec City 
for a very long period, and the officers whiled away their 
tedious life in many ingenious ways. One particular sport 
was to take up their stand in a group outside the doors of 
churches after high mass on Sundays and stare rudely at the 
ladies of the parish as they left for home. If the weather was 
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inclement and puddles covered the road at the bottom of 
the steps, it was often possible to arrange the grouping so 
that the ladies had to run a gauntlet of eyes as they raised 
their skirts and exposed a well-turned ankle for inspection. 
This was precisely the situation one Sunday when Mile 
Marguerite emerged from church to be confronted with the 
serried ranks of leers and puddles. From what I have heard, 
I suspect that this good lady may have been a very genteel 
virago. She marched up to the group, staring them straight 
in the eye, and said, "If there is a single gentleman among 
you, he will make way!" They did. 

From 1813 to 1815 De Gasp practised law in Quebec City. 
In 1816 he was appointed sheriff of the city and he exercised 
this function for six years. It was his privilege to proclaim 
the accession of George IV in 1820. In the normal course of 
duty he was able to soften the harsh processes of law for he 
was a humane man deeply shocked at the indignity of the 
pillory. In 1815 he had bought from his aunt Marguerite de 
Lanaudire that interesting house on rue Saint-Louis in 
Quebec known to every tourist as "Montcalm's House." A 
very uncertain and recent legend has it that Montcalm was 
carried mortally wounded from the Plains of Abraham and 
died in the house. In any case its three rooms each with its 
fire-place, its garrets and gables, cellar, well, and stables were 
in De Gaspd's possession for nine years. 

De Gasp6 seemed to be starting out on an impressive 
career. Many years later he wrote of himself at this stage of 
his life: 

Lorsque j'eus complete" mes Etudes, toutes les carrieres me furent ou- 
vertes; je n'avais qu'k choisir; celle des armes s'offrait naturellement a 
un homme de ma naissance; mais il me r^pugnait de r^pandre le sang 
de mes semblables. J'obtins une place de haute confiance dans les bu- 
reaux. Avec mes dispositions, c'Etait courir a ma perte. J'<tais riche 
moi-mme, mon pere m'avait laisse* une brillante fortune, les Emolu- 
ments de ma place taient considerables, je maniais a rouleaux Tor que 
je mprisais. 

Two faults were to cause his downfall: his love of lavish 
entertainment and his foolhardy generosity. From discrete 
references one gathers that this period of his life was an end- 
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less round of gay parties in which he was too often the host. 
At the same time he was endorsing cheques and standing 
guarantor for an endless list of friends and acquaintances. 

Incapable de refuser un service, ma main ne se ferma plus; je devms 
non seulement [le] banquier [de mes amis], mais, si quelqu'un avait be- 
soin d'une caution, d'un endossement de billet, ma signature tait a la 
disposition de tout le monde. 

It all ended in 1834 with the family fortune dissipated, his 
personal and business accounts hopelessly jumbled and an 
established debt to the Crown of 1,169 as guarantor of a 
personal note. Declared bankrupt in 1836, he was con- 
demned as a debtor and all his personal property was seized. 
The evidence is rather clear that there was no malice afore- 
thought on his part, no embezzlement of public funds, but 
simply thoughtless extravagance. Numerous people owed 
him sums of money but only one honoured his debt in this 
hour of need. 

J'^tais jeune, trente-trois ans, age ou commence a peine la vie; j'avais 
des talents, de l'nergie, et une foi robuste en moi-mme Prenez, dis-je 
a mes cre"anciers, tout ce que je possede, mais renoncez a votre droit de 
contrainte de corps, laissez-moi toute hberte* d'action, et j'emploierai 
toute mon nergie a vous satisfaire 

This plea for physical freedom and an opportunity to make 
restitution fell on deaf ears and De Gaspe was confined in 
the common gaol of Quebec in 1838, there to remain for 
over three years. 

The experience ruined his career and broke his spirit. For 
years after he could think of hardly anything but the hard- 
ness of men's hearts. During his imprisonment two of his 
young children are said to have taken ill and lain for a 
period at death's door. It seems that he could see the light 
in the bedroom window from his cell but had no way of 
knowing whether his child was living or dying. This, he 
found, was the cruelest kind of torture that could be imposed 
on any man. 

C'est alors, 6 mon filst que je ressentis toute la lourdeur de mes chaines. 
C'est alors que je pus m'dcner comme la mere du Christ. Approchez et 
voyez s'il est douleur comparable a la mienne! 
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Finally, in 1841, a group of friends were able to put 
through Parliament "an act for the relief of Philippe Aubert 
de Gaspe." He retired to Saint-Jean Port-Joli, for the seign- 
eury, being his in usufruct only, had escaped the financial 
debacle. The next years were spent in brooding, but reading 
and meditation gradually blunted his bitterness and he be- 
came a living legend, referred to as "le bon gentilhomme," 
kindly and gentle, a lover of children and animals. His repu- 
tation for misanthropy is belied by the love and esteem in 
which he was held by all who had dealings with him. He 
spent his time running his estate, raising his younger chil- 
dren (he had thirteen all told) and enjoying his many grand- 
children and great-grandchildren who altogether numbered 
over one hundred at his death. He chatted with his tenants 
and with visitors and nomadic Indians. It is reported that 
when he received mail from overseas, the older habitants 
would inquire after the king and queen of France and their 
children. And he adds in his Memoires: 

C'est une chose cuneuse que je n'aie jamais entendu un homme du 
peuple accuser Louis XV des d&astres des Canadiens. . . . "C'est la 
Pompadour qui a vendu le pays a 1'Anglais." 

This is indeed the very spirit of Cremazie's poem "Le 
Drapeau de Carillon." 

We have now reached the year 1861 A new literary peri- 
odical, Les Soirees canadiennes, has just appeared with the 
stirring epigraph quoted from Charles Nodier, "Hatons- 
nous de raconter les delicieuses histoires du peuple avant 
qu'il ne les ait oubliees." De Gasp took the exhortation to 
heart, assembled his notes and memories, and within two 
years appeared before the critic abbe Casgrain with a great 
bundle of a manuscript. To the astonishment of the priest, 
the pages of this man of seventy-seven contained the first 
authentic masterpiece of prose fiction in French-Canadian 
literature, Les Anciens Canadiens. 

The novel was an immediate success and its author was 
suddenly famous again in his old age It was translated into 
English in 1864, the year following the first French edition 
(and again in 1890 by Charles G. D. Roberts). In 1865 its 
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principal episodes were dramatized by two priests of the 
college at L/Assomption and performed by the students 
under the title of "Archibald de Lochiell." De Gasp was in- 
vited for the premiere and he made a triumphal voyage by 
water from Montreal in a flag-bedecked ship, saluted all the 
way by musket-fire. His entry into the hall is equally dra- 
matic; a newspaper account of the day puts it this way: 

A la premiere apparition de M. de Gasp dans la salle, les spectateurs, 
qui attendaient avec anxit, cdrent aux lans de leur coeur et le 
re^urent par une salve tourdissante d'applaudissements. 

Thus we can say that De Gasp6 ended his life in an apothe- 
osis that makes one think of the final years of Hugo or Vol- 
taire. 

I shall not follow the family down its thirteen ramifica- 
tions. Briefly, one son and one daughter entered the Church; 
several of his children and children-in-law distinguished 
themselves in public office; three daughters married lawyers 
all of whom later rose to senior judicial posts in the province. 
It was at the home of one of these, Sir Andrew Stuart, later 
Chief Justice of the province, that De Gaspe died in 1871. 
Lady Stuart apparently inherited her mother's striking 
beauty, if I may judge from the portrait hanging in her 
grandson's home in Ottawa. Sir Andrew's family has, indeed, 
been the cradle of citizens serving the nation in exemplary 
fashion from his day to ours, a signal example of continuity 
in our living tradition. 

The most notorious member of the immediate family was 
De Gasp^'s eldest son and namesake who apparently in- 
herited much of the impish exuberance that had been evi- 
dent in his father as a boy. In 1835, when young De Gaspe 
was parliamentary reporter of Le Canadian and the Mercury, 
he got into a heated argument with Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, 
a Member of Parliament. The doctor accused the reporter 
of insulting him and the Speaker of the House had the latter 
imprisoned for thirty days. It seems that the young hothead 
did not profit from the lesson for a later order of the Speaker, 
dated February 13, 1836, calls for the arrest of De Gasp and 
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a companion "pour avoir infecte la Chambre de matiere 
nauseabonde." The culprits escaped arrest this time by lying 
low at Saint-Jean Port-Joli for the rest of the winter. The 
following year the younger De Gasp published his novel 
Le Chercheur de tresors to which it is said his father con- 
tributed. This spirited young man died a bachelor in Halifax 
in 1841. 

IV 

Returning now to the father's contribution to literature, 
let us examine briefly Les Anciens Canadiens, this favourite 
child of his old age. The plot may be summarized as follows. 
Two Quebec school friends, Jules d'Haberville, the son of 
the seigneur of Saint-Jean Port-Joli, and Archibald Cameron 
of Lochiell, an orphan of Jacobite-French background, leave 
Quebec at the end of the spring term, 1757, to spend the 
summer at Jules's home. An old family servant, Jos, calls 
for them and entertains them en route with folktales. At 
Saint-Jean Port-Joli we meet the other members of Jules's 
family and are present at the celebration of certain local 
customs. In the second scene, two years later, war is raging 
between England and France, and Archie is unwillingly 
leading a British ravaging party up the south shore under 
orders to burn all buildings in his path, including those 
belonging to his dearest friends. Jules and Archie meet again 
as enemies next year on the Plains of Abraham. After these 
bitter events a reconciliation is gradually effected and a 
calm and peaceful life is re-established at Saint-Jean Port- 
Joli. 

This, then, is a romantic historical novel in which the au- 
thor draws heavily on the records of his own family's past. 
The book has an authentic and continuing charm in the 
gently idealized picture it offers of life in Canada at the end 
of the French regime. The author's lofty inspiration is 
worked out in terms of heroic figures performing noble 
deeds against a background of natural beauty and social 
harmony. The local colour, due mainly to folklore and local 
customs, is a valuable added dimension; one is reminded 
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immediately of Krieghoff's parallel contribution in painting. 
Not the least of De Gaspe's merits is a gentle, septuaginarian 
humour tinged with cynicism. 

It would be possible at this point to discuss some of its 
evident weaknesses but they can perhaps simply be attributed 
to the familiar excesses of derivative Romanticism, and the 
reader should also be reminded of the author's opening words: 
"Je n'ai nullement I'intention de composer un ouvrage 
secundum artem"; and he continues overleaf, "J'ecris pour 
m'amuser . . . consigner quelques episodes du bon vieux 
temps, quelques souvenirs d'une jeunesse helas! bien eloignee: 
voila toute mon ambition." 

Les Anciens Canadiens is a document of inestimable 
worth for the historical and sociological information it con- 
tains in the text and the copious notes Taken together with 
the author's Memoires, published in 1866, it casts light on a 
large number of events, customs, and reminiscences garnered 
over long years of fruitful meditation. 

Some incidents certainly have come from his parents and 
grandparents, such as one concerning the Franco-British 
rivalry for possession of the Ohio Valley. France had prior 
claim to the territory, but the English were gradually effect- 
ing penetration. In 1753 a certain Major George Washington 
was establishing Fort Necessity in the interior. The young 
brother of De Gaspe's grandmother, Villiers de Jumonville, 
was dispatched to demand official withdrawal. The French 
party was wiped out in a skirmish. In his Memoirs George 
Washington claims he was attacked and simply defended 
himself, whereas the French survivors claim they were am- 
bushed by Washington as they advanced under a flag of 
truce. 

Another anecdote marks the visit of the Duke of Kent, the 
future father of Queen Victoria, to Quebec in 1791. An ex- 
tremely severe disciplinarian as officer commanding the 
Seventh Battalion of Royal Fusiliers, he proved to be a 
charming gentleman when he visited Widow Dupil, aged 
108 years, on the Isle of Orleans. He asked her what he could 
do for her and she asked him to "dance the minuet with her" 
so that she could say before she died that she had danced 
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with the son of her sovereign. Needless to say, he complied 
with benignity and elegance. 

Many of the reminiscences naturally concern De Gaspe's 
own life. We see him one evening, in disgrace for some child- 
ish misdemeanour, outside the manor, pressing his nose 
against the window-pane while his young brother Thomas 
makes faces at him from the inside. In the course of their 
enthusiastic exchange of insults the window-pane suddenly 
breaks, Thomas takes refuge under a large sofa, and Philippe 
is exposed to the threats his mother directs at him in the 
twilight through the empty frame. The situation is saved by 
the timely arrival of unexpected guests, two Recollet priests, 
and domestic calm is restored without recourse to punish- 
ment. 

We see him an indifferent student in Quebec, much given 
to practical jokes. In one fascinating glimpse of school life 
we meet that famous future patriot, Louis Joseph Papineau, 
as a school friend of De Gaspe. Young Papineau's reputation 
had preceded him to the Seminary. He was handsome in 
body and elegant in speech, manners, and dress. A model 
student, an omnivorous reader, an intrepid conversational- 
ist, and a compelling orator even as a boy, he rarely played 
during recreation periods, preferring to chat with the older 
boys or engage in checkers or chess. One day during recrea- 
tion he was sitting in the school-yard, playing chess with the 
director. An Indian walked in the open gate and stood 
silently watching the players, emitting only an occasional 
Ho! of astonishment at the erratic moves of the pieces. After 
the game the director invited the Indian to play. "Me no 
can do," was the reply and then in sign language he called 
for checkers, saying "Me play with little Cassock" (meaning 
Papineau). Young Papineau, an excellent player, was over- 
confident and twice in a row the Redskin trounced him 
thoroughly. Then the director took over, only to meet the 
same fate. At the end of the four games the Indian said, "Me 
hungry," and the director had De Gaspe lead him away to 
the kitchen for his reward. 

Another scene presents De Gasp6, now in his twenties, as 
a guest at an uncle's house when Colonel Isaac (later, Gen- 
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eral Sir Isaac) Brock was present. Dessert had arrived and, 
according to the custom of the day, each guest had to sing 
a song. On De Gasp's turn, by some psychological quirk, he 
chose a drinking song whose refrain goes: 

Mon pfcre tait pot 
Ma mre tait broc 
Ma grand'm6re tait pinte. 

Mortified at the words he heard issuing from his mouth, he 
was nonetheless too embarrassed to stop and managed simply 
to abbreviate the song. Next day one of Brock's lieutenants, 
a friend of De Gasp6, asked what the devil had got into him. 
To his relief, De Gaspe then heard that Brock had thought 
it quite a joke, remarking only, "De Gaspe is a very foolish 
boy." 

A fascinating part of Les Anciens Canadiens and of the 
Memoires is their folklore. De Gasp6 has invented in Jos 
the figure of the devoted family retainer, respectful, credu- 
lous, and garrulous, just the man to charm us with his im- 
aginings during the trip from Quebec to Saint-Jean Port- 
Joli. His most amusing story concerns the witches that were 
thought to haunt the Isle of Orleans. In an encounter Josh's 
late lamented father had with them, one notable phantom 
tried to force the old boy to carry her across the St. Lawrence 
on his back. She wanted to join the witches' sabbath on the 
Island but needed a Christian to get her across, seeing that 
the St. Lawrence is a sacred river. This terrifying female was 
once a real woman, Marie-Josephte Corriveau. La Corriveau 
had married Charles Bouchard in 1749 and he died mysteri- 
ously in 1760. Next year la Corriveau married Louis Dodier; 
early in 1763 he was found murdered in his stable. La Cor- 
nveau and her father were jointly accused of the crime, but 
later she alone was convicted. "The Governor doth ratify 
and confirm the following sentence: That Marie-Josephte 
Corriveau do suffer death for the same, and her body to be 
hung in chains wherever the Governor shall think fit." Her 
body was, in fact, suspended in an iron cage having the shape 
of a human body, with place for the head and the arms. It 
rattled and clanked at the crossroads outside L6vis for weeks 
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and months. Finally some young bloods spirited it away. 
Years later, in 1830, the cage, containing an odd bone or two, 
was discovered in a cemetery after a fire. It was exhibited as 
a curiosity in Quebec and later in New York by Barnum 
Brothers until it vanished in a fire there. It is la Corriveau 
in her demoniacal post-mortal state who molested Josh's 
father on the highroad. She cast him into a trance so that she 
might cross the water on his soul. He awoke next morning 
at the side of the road, within reach of his flask. "II 6tendit 
la main pour prendre un coup; mais bernique! II tait vide! 
La sorciere avait tout bu!" 

In contrast with that sad tale there are others in which 
"white" magic operates for the good of the individual, for 
example, the story of the mother whose persistent dream is 
finally interpreted by a saintly recluse in a manner to induce 
her to accept with Christian resignation the death of her 
small daughter. 

Perhaps the most interesting ceremony among several that 
find their place in Les Anciens Canadians is the May-Day 
celebration. This was apparently an annual honour due the 
seigneur by right. A tall evergreen was stripped of every- 
thing but a tuft at the peak and brought to the manor on the 
eve of May-Day. Early in the morning a delegation of senior 
tenants asked permission to plant the maypole in front of 
the house. The seigneur was thereupon requested to honour 
the maypole at his door. He ceremoniously poured a libation 
of liquor on it and fired blank charges at it. All the family 
paid the same honour in order of precedence, and the people 
followed suit in their turn. Thereupon all repaired to a tre- 
mendous banquet in the manor. 

Au commencement du dessert, le seigneur . . . accompagne* des dames, 
rendit visite aux convives de la seconde et de la troisime table, ou ils 
furent re$us avec de grandes demonstrations de joie. On dit un mot 
affectueux a chacun; le seigneur but a la santd des censitaires, les cen- 
sitaires burent a sa sant et a celle de sa famille . . . 

The banquet ended, as usual, with everyone singing a drink- 
ing-song in turn, the whole being punctuated by periodic 
detonations outdoors as enthusiastic guests continued to hon- 
our the maypole. 
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The Church and the seigneur lived on particularly happy 
terms in that age, each respecting the other's prerogatives. It 
is still possible today, for instance, to see the seigniorial pew 
in the church where De Gasp worshipped all his life. At 
public functions and ceremonies of every kind, the parish 
priest was an honoured guest, sitting at the seigneur's right 
hand at dinner as occasion demanded The co-operation be- 
tween the Church and the people was equally close and De 
Gaspe presents religion as a vital force in society. We see the 
priest respected by and devoted to his flock, putting the first 
torch to the Saint-Jean-Baptiste bonfire, or bringing the sol- 
ace of religion to a man trapped on the ice of the St. Law- 
rence River. And De Gasp tells us he had living models for 
the venerable priest he describes. 

In the light of what has been said, De Gaspe merits the 
renown attached to his person as "the grand old man of 
French-Canadian letters.*' In the first place, De Gaspe is ven- 
erable from the very fact of having written his single, success- 
ful novel at the end of a long and varied life. But he is the 
grand old man on other and more important counts. In the 
beginning I mentioned an element of nostalgia or wistful- 
ness in the term. This quality is quite evident in his writings 
over which hangs an aura of idealization, a glow of gentility, 
that is part of their charm. Most important of all, he is the 
first novelist of French Canada to produce an interesting, 
readable novel. Les Anciens Canadiens is, indeed, the aristo- 
cratic ancestor of the whole regionalist school that flourished 
until the 1930's. His novel and his Memoires are an invalu- 
able source of information on the early periods of Canadian 
life. He amply achieves what he sets out to do: to preserve 
for posterity the spirit of a dying era. This achievement is 
doubly valuable because, thanks to him, the age will not die 
but has now become part of "our living tradition." Historical 
situation and literary mood are thus seen to have contributed 
as much to the birth of Les Anciens Canadiens as did the 
personal and family experience of the author. All factors 
worked together toward the perfecting of this little gem in 
its kind. 
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I shall not attempt to write in a personal vein about Duncan 
Campbell Scott. This has already been done well by critics and 
poets who knew him intimately Pelham Edgar, Mr. Arthur 
S. Bourinot, and E. K. Brown and at the memorial service 
held in St Martin's-in-the-Field, London, soon after the poet's 
death, where among the speakers was the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefield, one of Scott's earliest admirers. The value 
of warm and intimate personal testimony is incalculable, 
and we are indebted to those who can offer it. There comes 
a time, however, as the generations pass and literary condi- 
tions change when memories and enthusiasms must give 
way to calmer analysis and objective appraisal. With respect 
to the poets of the sixties this reorientation has been going 
on for some time, and Roberts, Carman, and Lampman have 
all been subjected to close and detached scrutiny. Duncan 
Campbell Scott, however, who has much to gain from such 
a re-examination, has not yet, in spite of the Memoir of 
E. K. Brown and the more recent essay by Desmond Pacey, 
been seen as the remarkably original, if not impeccable, 
poet he really is. I shall do no more in this essay than pre- 
sent some of the evidence drawn from particular poems and 
specific passages that have led me to this conclusion and try 
to indicate, however sketchily, the nature of the sensibility 
that breathes significance into his poetry. And this may 
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help us, I hope, to understand and appreciate his contribu- 
tion to what has been well named "our living tradition." 

If I may anticipate for a moment, I believe we shall dis- 
cover that Duncan Campbell Scott is a more complex poet 
than has generally been realized; that his merits have a 
greater diversity than those of any of his famous contempo- 
raries; and finally that there is a much greater proportion 
of the work of Scott that can appeal to a modern taste as 
there is much also that attains to the universal. Had Lamp- 
man lived as long as his friend, disciple, and editor, he might 
well have broadened his scope, attained more variety, and 
achieved the philosophic maturity that Scott reached in the 
two fine volumes of his later years, Beauty and Life (1921) 
and The Green Cloister (1936). But, as it is, I believe Dun- 
can Campbell Scott stands first among the poets of his gen- 
eration. And I say this, fully recognizing that there are some 
of his poems mainly the patriotic ones and those in which 
there is a strong moralistic and didactic impulse inherited 
from Browning, Tennyson, or Arnold which seem to 
wither in the cold climate of a later time. Yet there are fewer 
such than in the collected writings of Roberts or Lampman, 
and there is more that contains the preservative of an in- 
tensity that rises out of accuracy of vision. The result is that 
Scott can often speak to us today more directly than the 
other poets of the sixties. 

To illustrate this point of view I shall concentrate tonight 
on poems that have not often been very closely considered, 
and in doing so I shall have to pass over some that have been 
justly admired. I refer particularly to the evocations of In- 
dian life that are unique in our literature. Such poems as 
"The Half-Breed Girl," "Night Hymns on Lake Nipigon," 
and "The Onondaga Madonna" seem to be carved out of 
hard wood and turned and polished to perfection, while the 
longer pieces such as "The Forsaken" and the two great 
dramatic narratives of the later years, "At Gull Lake: Au- 
gust, 1810" and "A Scene at Lake Manitou," are the most 
powerfully realized narratives in Canadian poetry. 

Scott's successes in this genre have been dealt with at 
length by Professor Brown and more recently by Professor 
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Pacey, so that it will be more useful if I turn from them 
to some of the less well-known poems. I cannot do bet- 
ter, perhaps, than begin with Scott's first book. I shall try 
to discover there the peculiar nature of the poet's sensibility, 
and then trace it if possible in later poems of various sorts. 
We shall note the curious fascination that certain aspects of 
night and dream exercised upon him, and this will lead us to 
an examination of what may be called his metaphysic of love 
and to a discussion of his ambivalent attitude to nature and 
passion that finds expression in two distinct, if not actually 
conflicting styles a tremulous, colourful, sensuous one and 
a calmer, more tightly controlled, and possibly more mature 
one. In attempting this I make no apology for quoting as 
much of Scott's poetry as time permits. In this way, some- 
thing at least may be salvaged, even if everything else goes 
wrong. 

ii 

Duncan Campbell Scott's first poems were published in 
1893 in a volume entitled The Magic House and Other 
Poems, and they took their place at once in the main stream 
of what was clearly a great new movement in Canadian 
poetry. In that year appeared also Bliss Carman's first collec- 
tion, Low Tide on Grand Pre, Archibald Lampman's sec- 
ond, Lyrics of Earth, Charles G. D. Roberts' third, Songs of 
the Common Day, and Wilfred Campbell's third, The Dread 
Voyage and Other Poems. At a first glance or after a casual 
reading all these books appear to have much in common. 
They all have a high literary polish; they all show the influ- 
ence in varying degree of some of the English Romantic 
poets, of Tennyson, of Arnold, or of the Pre-Raphaelites; 
and all deal with nature, realistically, passionately, or mysti- 
cally; but there the resemblance ends. Each of these poets, 
indeed, is remarkably individual, and even when, as all of 
them more or less consciously did, they submit to literary 
influences, they choose eclectically and respond to influences 
each in his own way. Duncan Campbell Scott is closer to his 
comrade and, in poetic matters, his encourager and inspirer, 
Lampman, than to any of the others, though, as we shall see, 
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he has at times a passionate intensity and a troubled emo- 
tionalism that is matched only by Carman. 

What strikes one immediately about The Magic House is 
the sureness with which it takes its place in the tradition of 
English poetry and at the same time how responsive it is to 
all the new winds that were blowing in the nineties. Some of 
the poems, as E. K. Brown has noted, are definitely fin de 
siecle. The two sonnets "In the House of Dreams" cry out 
for illustration by Aubrey Beardsley and are filled with sym- 
bols that modern Jungian critics would recognize as arche- 
typal images and relate perhaps to those of Spenser or Cole- 
ridge. The title poem itself catches perfectly the languid 
note of William Morris and is filled with images and phrases 
that recall now the Blessed Damozel and now the Lady of 
Shalott or Mariana in the moated grange. The first two or 
three lyrics in the book suggest the early Tennyson of Airy 
Fairy Lillian, but there are other poems that have taken 
severer models Matthew Arnold and Robert Bridges and 
the result, in such poems as "Off Riviere du Loup" and 'In 
the Country Churchyard/' is much more permanently satis- 
fying. 

All this sounds a little discouraging I fear. Yet the impres- 
sion that the book lacks originality, that it shows promise 
only, or that it makes no positive contribution to Canadian 
poetry would be a hasty and superficial one. Let us begin to 
read it more closely. Can we discover from it the nature of 
the peculiar sensibility and of the technical accomplish- 
ment that enables this sensibility to express and communi- 
cate itself; and then beyond that can we trace a line of de- 
velopment running through the whole body of Duncan 
Campbell Scott's work, and thus define and evaluate his 
contribution to our literature? 

I have spoken of the dreamy lawn Tennysonianism of 
some of the less successful of the lyrics in The Magic House. 
In the first poem, for instance, where we find such puerilities 
as "rosy west," "dreamy lawn," and poppies that begin to 
yawn, we suddenly come upon an intense and accurate 
image: "A shore-lark fell like a stone/ 7 And on the second 
page in the midst of a flowery and insipid pastoral we are 
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startled to find a hard, clear, sharply etched picture that 
shows in its most concentrated form the union of intensity 
and clarity that distinguishes genuine poetry from pretty 
verses. It is only a moment, but it is a fine one just the 
picture of "the little sharp-lipped pools,/Shrunken with the 
summer sun," but not even Lampman has excelled that. 

As we read further into the book, the vividness and in- 
tensity increase. The literary cliches drop away, and more 
and more poems appear that are almost completely satisfy- 
ing or that at least can stand as homogeneous and individual 
works. The nature, at least of their originality, can be dis- 
cerned in their imagery, and this in turn is a reflection of 
the poet's individual sensibility. Let me illustrate by quot- 
ing some of these images, and before long you will begin to 
feel for yourselves the quality of the man and the nature of 
the poetry we are concerned with. 

In a lyric called "The Voice and the Dusk" we have this: 

The king-bird rushes up and out, 

He screams and whirls and screams again . . . 

A thrush . . 

. . . throws his rapid flexile phrase, 
A flash of emeralds in the gloom. 

The rapture from the amber height 

Floats tremblingly along the plain. . . 

The swooning of the golden throat 
Drops in the mellow dusk and dies. 

There is a mingling here of sounds and colours; the verbs 
are intensive and dynamic; the fusion of the senses takes 
place in a flash, and the resulting disturbance of equilibrium 
trembles and subsides slowly. The reaction is psychological 
a fusion of sense impressions that stimulates an emotional 
response here a rapture that slowly dies away. The whole 
poem is like the striking of a gong that glitters and fades 
slowly away. 

This strangely beautiful poem is full of qualities we meet 
over and over again in Scott's poetry its dynamism, the 
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juxtaposition of light and shade, of colours and sounds, of 
sense impressions and emotional responses, all are character- 
istic of what is most original in Scott His is the poetry of 
a musician and of a man enraptured and enthralled by the 
song and the sight of birds and by the flash of colours in 
nature. In another poem, "The Fifteenth of April," appro- 
priately dedicated to A. L., we have an amazing (and ac- 
curate) richness of colour discerned in the commonest of 
places the muddy soil itself: 

Pallid saffron glows the broken stubble, 
Brimmed with silver lie the ruts, 
Purple the ploughed hill. . . . 

Down a path of rosy gold 

Floats the slender moon . . . 

So far, colours; but soon we hear the bird-song, "the vesper 
sparrow," and 

Ringing from the rounded barrow 
Rolls the robin's tune 

and presently, "a hidden shore-lark/Shakes his sparkling 
song"; and then the night deepens, the dewy sounds dwindle, 
and in the violet vault of the sky "twinkling tapers touched 
with steady gold" bring us back again to the "saffron" of the 
opening earthy lines. 

Scott was fascinated by dusk, evening, and night. Of the 
forty-seven poems in The Magic House, sixteen, or more 
than a third, are nocturnes evocations of the world after 
sunset. And nearly all of them illustrate the peculiar power 
of his sensibility. Darkness is filled with tension and sus- 
pense, and the poet chooses those scenes and situations that 
allow him to deal with nature dramatically and sensuously. 
In "A Night in June" there is a wonderful evocation of the 
coming of a nocturnal storm when the oppressive heat of 
summer seems about to break, and a sudden flash of light- 
ning shows the hidden animal life that suffers also in the 
darkness. 

There is no stir of air at all, 

Only at times an inward breeze 

Turns back a pale leaf in the trees. . . . 
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A hawk lies panting on the grass, 

Or plunges upward through the air, 

The lightning shows him whirling there. . . . 

All is movement in the intense warm blackness, and all is 
hushed and breathless, so that the slightest sounds have an 
almost unnatural and shattering force: "The beetles clat- 
tered at the blind" 'The hawks fell twanging from the 
sky." When at last the rain comes, it is with a roar like fire, 
and after the lightning, thunder rips the shattered gloom. 

In another poem we have the strangely evocative line, 
". . . the bats flew from the black elms like leaves" and in 
another again the poet notices something so delicate and 
precise as the reflection in a calm water of "The wan grey 
under light of the willow leaves." 

In "Night and the Pines," which I think is the finest of 
all Scott's nocturnes, the darkness is intensified by the dark- 
ness of the pine woods. The poem is actually an ode, and it 
recalls Longfellow's fine "Hymn to the Night" with its mag- 
nificent opening chord, "I heard the trailing garments of 
the Night," but the ddcor is not classic and literary but un- 
mistakably northern. Yet the feeling itself is classic, and 
after the half-heard thunder of a lonely fall and the eerie cry 
of the loon "that cry of light despair,/ As if a demon 
laughed upon the air," the croak of a raven, and the sound 
of a pine cone dropping in the dark, we come at the end 
to the invocation of a Sibyl and the reminder that we 

. . . cannot come within this grove 
But all the quiet dusk remembrance brings 
Of ancient sorrow and of hapless love, 

Fate, and the dream of power, and piercing things, 
Traces of mystery and might, 
The passion-sadness of the soul of night. 

The association here of love with sorrow, night, dream, 
mystery, and power may lead us into a consideration of a 
group of poems even more remarkable than those that deal 
with the nocturnal aspects of nature the divided and often 
ambiguous love poems that bulk large in the body of Scott's 
collected poetry. 
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III 

Duncan Campbell Scott's love poems are the product of 
the clash between a fervid and indeed passionate sensibility 
and a courtly, gentle, and rather nobly archaic but very 
firmly held conviction about the nature of love as a school 
of ideals. According to this conviction, love is an act of adora- 
tion and the Beloved is the object of a truly religious wor- 
ship, of a service which paradoxically involves an act of dese- 
cration, both real and symbolic, as its central mystery and its 
culminating hope. As a result, many of the love poems ex- 
press, or betray, an ambivalence that gives them a curious 
intensity and interest. It is hard to describe, but they seem 
to have a mercurial and doubtful sensitivity. They are trem- 
ulous and a little feverish. They hang in the balance, as it 
were, and we don't quite know which way they are going 
to fall. What contributes to this effect is the simultaneous 
presence of two opposing forces. T. S. Eliot has named them 
rightly in a famous passage describing the quality of sensi- 
bility in one of the lesser known Elizabethan dramatists as 
fascination and repulsion. 

Let me, however, replace the Elizabethan example with 
a poem of Duncan Campbell Scott's, and then continue with 
Mr. Eliot's comment. I think you will find it applies per- 
fectly. The poem is a small one, a little serenade or night- 
piece from the poet's first volume, hardly more, it seems, 
than a goodnight kiss. It is called "At the Lattice": 

Good-night, Marie, I kiss thine eyes, 

A tender touch on either lid, 
They cover, as a cloud, the skies 

Where like a star your soul lies hid 

My love is like a fire that flows, 

This touch will leave a tiny scar, 
I'll claim you by it for my rose, 

My rose, my own, where'er you are. 

And when you bind your hair, and when 

You lie within your silken nest, 
This kiss will visit you again, 

You will not rest, my love, you will not rest. 
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It seems hardly more than a goodnight kiss, I said. But con- 
sider the nature of this kiss. Physically, it is gentle only a 
tender touch; but the emotion that prompts it is 'like a fire" 
and like fire it leaves a scar. The kiss is a magic one and its 
spell is powerful and dangerous. What are we to make of the 
tone of triumph in the exultant and somehow almost sinister 
last line "You will not rest, my love, you will not rest'? 
Here indeed is love as an act of adoration paradoxically in- 
volving as its central sacrificial climax an act of desecration, 
and at the same time the emotional accompaniment that 
generates the poem and is generated by it is a fusion of ten- 
derness and cruelty; or, as Mr. Eliot has described it, "there 
is a combination of positive and negative emotions: an in- 
tensely strong attraction toward beauty and an equally in- 
tense fascination by the ugliness which is contrasted with it 
and which destroys it." The intensity of the conflict, and 
therefore of the implied drama, is greater also when, as here, 
the "ugliness" is in the subconsciousness of the protagonist. 
To drag it forcibly out from there into the realm of con- 
sciousness is the real object of the poem, however decep- 
tively it may pretend to be only a pretty compliment. It is 
an acknowledgment of what in a poem I shall come to later 
the poet calls "The little evil thoughts that trouble beauty." 
The scar left by the kiss is invisible: what we have is not 
an image but a symbol. Much later, in The Green Cloister 
of 1936, the symbol appears again. It occurs in a dramatic 
poem called "By the Seashore" that might have been written 
by Hardy or Lawrence. At dusk on the sands a man lights a 
fire of driftwood "as the tide and the sunlight are ebbing 
away." He is a lover, and he is burning old letters (he prom- 
ised to burn them) the image of faith and a sacrificial ritual 
is clear, and again we have the touch of fire and the symbol 
of a scar "The desire of the heart leaves sorrow that lives 
in a scar." The most powerful moment in this rather sub- 
dued and elegiac drama grows out of the restraint with 
which the poet pictures the ironic destruction by fire of the 
love-words of the letters: 

The flame flutters and vanishes. 

Here and there the word "love" shines and expires in gold. 
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The word "forever" lives a moment in grey on the cinder, 

A shrinking of all the char in a brittle heap 

It is done, nothing remains but the scar of a sorrow 

This, because of the restraint, the irony, and the con- 
trolled passion is a much more mature and satisfying poem 
than the strange little serenade. It is a song of experience, 
not of innocence; and if it lacks the tremulous nervous ex- 
citement of the divided poems in which there is a clash be- 
tween pleasure and pain, or between duty and desire, or be- 
tween the dream and the reality, it has something better a 
more universal humanity. 

Yet it is the tremulous excitement that provides even some 
of the less successful of Scott's love poems with a glamour 
which, if a little fortuitous, is nevertheless significant for it 
lights up an important aspect of the poet's metaphysic of 
love his chivalric and courtly worship of maidenhood, at 
the worst destroyed and at the best transfigured by desire 
and passion. We can examine this theme in two curious and 
not very well known lyrics, "The Sleeper" from his first 
volume and "The Water Lily," a later and technically much 
more accomplished poem. May I quote a brief comment on 
"The Sleeper" from an article on Scott I wrote for the 
Dalhousie Review"? 

"The Sleeper" is very fragile indeed. It seems in its opening to be only 
another echo of Tennyson's earliest style, so the hasty reader may miss 
the originality and truth of the poem Actually, a profound perception 
about the nature and beauty of innocence is expressed and in an 
imagery that is enticing both for what it reveals and for what it hides. 
The poem begins by telling how "Touched with some divine repose,/ 
Isabelle has fallen asleep," and the first three stanzas describe the 
hushed and enraptured loveliness of the sleeping girl, her spirit calmed 
by a happy dream: 

Then upfloats a planet strange, 

Not the moon that mortals know, 

With a magic mountain range, 

Cones and craters white as snow; 

Something different yet the same 

Ram by rainbows glorified, 
Roses lit with lambent flame 

'Tis the maid moon's other side. 
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When the sleeper floats from sleep, 

She will smile the vision o'er, 
See the veme*d valleys deep, 

No one ever saw before. 

Yet the moon is not betrayed, 

(Ah! the subtle Isabelle') 
She's a maiden, and a maid 

Maiden secrets will not tell. 

This, as I have said, is a very fragile poem. It comes dangerously near 
to being coy, but it is saved by the essential truth of its perception 
(which is, I take it, that innocence is a form of arcane knowledge that 
cannot be revealed to the profane ) If the spirit of the youthful Tenny- 
son is here, so is that of Hans Andersen. And that of Sigmund Freud 

"The Water Lily" is placed in Scott's Selected Poems next 
to the allegorical dream poems "The Magic House" and 
"Avis/ 1 and it impresses itself on the mind as a symbolist poem 
akin to Mallarm6's evocation of the snowy swan or Yeats's of 
the rose upon the rood of time. There is an exotic, almost 
oriental luxury about the imagery and atmosphere of the poem 
that recalls Coleridge and again the early Tennyson. There 
is a strange and very powerful fusion of whiteness and cold- 
ness with passionate, almost tropical, ardours and odours 
that serves to dramatize what I feel is the hidden theme of 
the poem the presentation of an ambivalent attitude to- 
wards virginity. "In the granite-margined pool/ 1 the poem 
starts 

Hot to its shallow deeps, 
The water-lily sleeps 
And wakes in light. . . . 

All is rich and luxurious, and everything is tremulous, al- 
most oversensitive, soft, and responsive. 

Like moonstones frail, the waterdrops 
Invade her red-rimmed pads, 
Tremble mercurial there . . . 

Each of the senses attends and pays court to "the starry- 
pointed wonder,/Lolling so languidly by the lotus leaves/' 
The flower is attended by 
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Ivory rose petals, 

Fugitive, wind-blown 

Shallops of kindred beauty. . . . 

An odour vibrates upward from the flower, 

An incense faint 

Gathers and floats 

Above the chalice of the breathing lily. . . . 

. . . the distilled and secret odour weaves 

A silver snood, 

Binding the temples of the virgin lily. . . . 

Light flock-bells, born of the rams flailing, 

Are based on fragile foam and domed with paling 

Rainbow flicker; 

Thicker the water-beetles ply their oars 

Freighting between the phantom shores 

The little evil thoughts that trouble beauty; 

But heedless the haughty lily 

Buoyed in the lymph-clear shallows 

Languorously, 

But now there is a change. All the virginal and languid lily 
had been created for is about to happen: 

The intense heaven of her cold white 

Is troubled with colour, 

The shadow cast by light 

On its own substance lies, 

The clear etherealities 

Are tremoured with fire; 

Conscious and still unconscious of the sun, 

The petals swoon amorously; 

The gold-tipped sceptres of desire 

Shine in the warm cradle-cup 

Of the luxurious pure lily 

Trembling in ecstasy by the lotus leaves. 

And then in the beautiful climactic final section we have the 
creative act itself, presented as a descent into the dark waters 
of generation 

Maturity broods in water and air; 

The starry-pointed wonder 

From the root tangled lair 

Feels ripeness lure her under; 

She sinks reluctant from sunlight. . . . 
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Down the dark pool of silence; 

The world lost, 

All lost but memory 

And the germ of beauty. 

O banishment to cloistral water, 

The pause in the limpid hush, 

There to recreate. . . . 

The end of the poem is ecstatic joy, consummation, release, 
and rest. Nothing in D. H. Lawrence is deeper, more ac- 
curate, or more unmistakable than this. 

"The Water Lily" is a symbolist poem and as such it pos- 
sesses a universality that lifts it above the limitations of the 
personal. Another of Scott's poems in which the sexual 
theme is treated with equal frankness is the remarkable 
"Spring on Mattagami." Here also the poem is lifted above 
the merely personal, not by the use of symbols but by the 
creation of a mask. The poem, though its rhythms are lyrical, 
is essentially dramatic, and to identify the protagonist with 
the poet himself is to under-rate the artist and the man alike. 
Technically, it is something of a tour de force. It is written 
in the complex and striking metrical pattern of "Love in the 
Valley," and it is intriguing to see the style used by Meredith 
to present the smiling dales and copses of England employed 
in the delineation of the Canadian forest. Scott has used the 
subtle and syncopated metrical pattern to fine effect in con- 
veying the riotous violence of the wilderness. For conven- 
ience we can recall E. K. Brown's statement of the theme 
the poem is too long to quote in its entirety. "It seems wholly 
in keeping," wrote Professor Brown, "that he (the poet or 
better, the 'hero/ the protagonist, the T of the poem) 
should pass from stanzas which smoulder with the colours 
and scents of the landscape to stanzas which flame with his 
longing for someone in Ottawa, whom he pictures in the 
midst of wild nature, drawing from it a liberation from her 
hesitations so that she yields to his passion." 

The poem is clearly a dramatic presentation of division, 
and the two impulses of attraction and repulsion that I have 
noted in some of the other love poems are here central to 
the drama. The beautiful and virginal Beloved in the 
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scented rose garden and the passionate Lover in the rank 
effulgence of the forest are the opposing poles around which 
whirl clusters of powerful but uncertain emotions. The 
drama is presented in two contrasting pictures the first a 
garden scene and a gesture of refusal: 

Once I well remember in her twilight garden, 

She pulled a half-blown rose, I thought it meant for me, 
But poising in the act, and with half a sigh for pardon, 

She hid it in her bosom where none may dare to see. 
Had she a subtle meaning? would to God I knew it, 

Where'er I am I always feel the rose leaves nestling there, 
If I might know her mind and the thought which then flashed 
through it, 

My soul might look to heaven not commissioned to despair. 

The second picture is of the forest wilderness, and all is en- 
flamed and heightened by desire: 

If she could be here where all the world is eager 

For dear love with the primal Eden sway, 
Where the blood is fire and no pulse is thin or meagre, 

All the heart of all the world beats one wayl 
There is the land of fraud and fame and fashion, 

Joy is but a gaud and withers in an hour, 
Here is the land of quintessential passion, 

Where m a wild throb Spring wells up with power 

Everything in nature in this season of northern spring 
teaches the lesson of surrender and acceptance the par- 
tridge drumming, the laughter of the loons, the "shy moose 
fawn nestling by its mother," the orient perfume of the 
marsh flowers, the water-spray weaving iridescent fountains, 
and at night fireflies and stars tangled in the forest branches. 
Then the protagonist of the poem and who can deny 
that he has an affinity with the hero of "Locksley Hall'? 
begins to indulge his fancy and entertain the pleasures of 
hope: 

O, she would love me then with a wild elation, 

Then she must love me and leave her lonely state, 

Give me love yet keep her soul's imperial reservation, 
Large as her deep nature and fathomless as fate: 

She would let me steal, not consenting or denying 
One strong arm beneath her dusky hair, 
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She would let me bare, not resisting or complying, 
One sweet breast so sweet and firm and fair; 

Then with the quick sob of passion's shy endeavour, 

She would gather close and shudder and swoon away, 

She would be mine for ever and for ever, 

Mine for all time and beyond the judgment day. 

But this is followed by an awakening and a withering into 
the truth: "Vain is the dream. . . . Fate is stern and hard 
fair and false and vain" and the poem ends with renuncia- 
tion and submission to a greater law than the law of personal 
desire: 

Vaster than the world or life or death my trust is 
Based in the unseen and towering far above; 

Hold me, O Law, that deeper lies than Justice, 

Guide me, O Light, that stronger burns than Love. 

This poem is not quite satisfactory, I fear, but not for the 
reasons hinted at by Professor Brown and by Professor Pacey, 
namely that the bold expression of sexual desire is somehow 
in questionable taste, but rather that the conclusion is too 
easily achieved one does not come to a harmony with the 
"Love that moves the sun and the other stars" quite so 
simply or by a mere act of renunciation. The more natural 
ending of the symbolic drama unfolded in "The Water Lily" 
is both aesthetically and humanly more convincing. 



IV 

From the beginning, of course, there had been present in 
Duncan Campbell Scott's work another and very different 
strain from the tremulous and feverish one that pulses 
through the love poems. From love and from certain aspects 
of nature, particularly from those associated with night and 
storm and the hours and seasons of change come the impulses 
that kindle. But there were also the impulses that restrain. 
These are derived from the poet's traditions partly artistic 
and partly social and religious. An education in the classics, 
the enthusiastic reading of Wordsworth and Arnold as well 
as of Keats and Tennyson and Rossetti, and the example 
perhaps of Archibald Lampman, equipped Scott for the 
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writing of perfectly chiselled lyrics and descriptive pieces 
that for clarity of expression and delicate precision of obser- 
vation are worthy of any of his masters. In the first book are 
"Off Riviere du Loup" with its fine opening lines, "O ship 
incoming from the sea/With all your cloudy tower of sail ," 
the haunting lyric, "Memory," the deeply felt elegy written 
for his father, "In the Country Churchyard," and a number 
of calm and exact nature poems the two sonnets called 
"First Snow/' for instance, or the sonnet "September" which 
are very close to the spirit of Lampman. 

Let us consider for a moment how Lampman and how 
Scott see nature. As I wrote in The Book of Canadian Poetry, 
"Lampman is an impressionist. Sensation rather than idea is 
what he derives from landscape. . . . Details of shape and 
colour, seen in the light of a precise minute and valued for 
their own sake are what give a special significance to Lamp- 
man's portrayal of nature." I think this is true of Scott also; 
but while it serves to define almost the whole of Lampman's 
originality, it is only a part of Scott's. And in Scott, nature 
is usually less exclusively presented as a picture: more often 
it is a picture and an idea. 

In Lampman's famous poem "Heat," there is not a single 
concept until we come to the end of the poem: everything is 
perception, impression sounds and sights, colours, shapes, 
tactile impressions and sensations of movement, and above 
all a pervasive feeling of heat. There are what might be 
called conceits in the poem, but they are physical conceits, 
not metaphysical ones. For example: 

Into the pale depth of noon 
A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tune 



or, 



The grasshoppers spin into my ear 
A small innumerable sound. 



At the beginning of Scott's comparable poem, the double 
sonnet "First Snow," we have this 

The field-pools gathered into frosted lace; 
An icy glitter lined the iron ruts. . . . 
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And these lines are pure Lampman; but soon we come upon 
a touch that is rare indeed in Lampman but frequently met 
with in Scott the metaphysical expression of a physical 
phenomenon: 

Between the dusky alders' woven ranks 
A stream thought yet about his summer banks, 
And made an Autumn music in the place. 



or, 



The shadow cast by light 
On its own substance. 



This is a device that serves a twofold function. It intensifies 
the expression and gives it an intellectual as well as a sensa- 
tional significance. Passages like these and some quoted 
earlier in this essay suggest that the characteristic virtue 
of Duncan Campbell Scott as an interpreter of nature and 
the real mark of his originality is the glowing fusion in his 
poetry of keenness of observation with clarity of thought so 
that the thing and the idea seem to be struck out together. 

When we have the happy combination of this kind of 
sensibility with a classical precision and conciseness of style, 
we have work of a major excellence. This excellence can be 
illustrated in all of his books, and in the latest more effec- 
tively than in the first. Here are a few examples taken from 
The Green Cloister, the collection of later poems published 
in 1936. 

... a wind-wing on the lake 

Leaves a track upon the water 

Like a quick grey snake. . . . 

The light is like a fluttering bird 
Caught in a cage of blue. 

or, to take a more homely instance, this is how the poet 
describes a harrow being driven by the farmer up a dry and 
dusty ploughed slope somewhere on the prairie: 

Where a disc-harrow tears the soil, 
Up the long slope six horses toil. . . . 
... as they go a cloud of dust 
Comes like a spirit out of earth 
And follows where they go. 
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Upward they labour, drifting slow, 

The disc-rims sparkle through the veil; 

Now upon the topmost height 

The dust grows pale, 

The group springs up in vivid light 

And, dipping below the line of sight, 

Is lost to view. 

Yet still the little cloud is there, 

All dusky luminous in air, 

Then thins and settles on the land 

And lets the sunlight through. . . . 

Here the poet's eye is sharply focused on a real object a 
homely and unromantic one, a little cloud of dust kicked 
up by the harrow horse; but we see it as the sun makes it 
luminous. It comes like a spirit out of earth, and it is felt as 
a symbol as well as seen as an image. 

Again, to cite one more fine passage still from the vol- 
ume of 1936 here is the way the poet recreates a moment 
of mist and silence in the heart of the mountains. In the in- 
tense stillness the attentive ear detects a sound so delicate 
that we can hardly say whether it speaks to the senses or 
directly to the heart and mind. It is from the beautiful third 
lyric in the series called "In the Rocky Mountains": 

For the mist had cloaked the range 

Hiding the vista and the flowing sky-line; 

Almost a silence there, but strange 

Came a water-sound, a far off crying; 

All the ferns and firs 

Held the mist till they could bear no more, 

Then shed their store 

Of tears with sudden sighing. . . . 

It is the intimate interplay of light and shade and the deli- 
cate half-states of twilight and mist together with the mag- 
nification and slight distortions of sound that seem to appeal 
most intensely to Scott and set him apart from the other 
poets of his generation in Canada. He is as sensitive and 
intense as Carman, and far more accurate; as accurate as 
Lampman or Roberts, and more truly passionate than either. 
It is this love of the intermediate stage, the moment of 
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change, when things and qualities are intermingled and par- 
take of one another's characteristics that contributes much 
of the movement and drama to Scott's nature poetry. His 
most vivid and characteristic scenes are pictures of change, 
flow, and conflict. The times that fascinate him are times of 
change sunset, dawn, or spring and it is movement and 
change that make even his descriptive pieces dramatic they 
are filled with images of storm, of melting, of thawing, of 
burgeoning or dying: colours are intermingled; sounds, 
sights and odours are fused with the emotional overtones 
that generate or accompany them. Sometimes a subtle per- 
ception of such a fusing is simply stated its perceptiveness 
being its own sufficient recommendation, as in this almost 
casual sentence from "Compline": 

An odour arises from the earth 
From dead grass cooling in the dew, 
From the fragrance of pine needles 
That smoldered all day in the heat. 

or as in the description of what one sees from the window of 
a train stopping "for no apparent reason" by the edge of a 
frozen lake in the wilderness: 

The sun is burning in the South; the season 

Is winter trembling at a touch of Spring 

A little hill with birches and a ring 

Of cedars all so still, so pure with snow 

It seems a tiny landscape in the moon 

Long wisps of shadow from the naked birches 

Lie on the white in lines of cobweb-grey; 

From the cedar roots the snow has shrunk away, 

One almost hears it tinkle as it thaws. 

I do not want to give the impression that these descrip- 
tions, sensitive, accurate, and intense as they often are, are 
placed before us as being self-sufficient though they might 
well have been, for they are valuable in themselves. But 
Duncan Campbell Scott is not an Imagist poet, and all his 
observations, impressions, and experiences are put to use. 
And I do not mean in an obvious or didactic way. The ques- 
tion arises: What use does the poet make of his perceptions 
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and impressions? To answer it, let me continue the descrip- 
tion of what the poet saw from the train window. He looks 
at the foreground now: 

Traces there are of wild things in the snow 
Partridge at play, tracks of the foxes' paws 
That broke a path to sun them in the trees. 
They're going fast where all impressions go 
On a frail substance images like these, 
Vagaries the unconscious mind receives 
From nowhere, and lets go to nothingness 
With the lost flush of last year's autumn leaves. 

The theme of the poem, we see, is psychological the way 
fleeting impressions fasten on the mind; and it is traditional 
as well the great classical commonplace of the imperma- 
nence of all things. But the triumph of the poem depends 
not so much upon the subtlety and precision of the observa- 
tion as upon the casualness and informality of the occasion. 
The homeliest and most ordinary experience can be made 
both unique and universally significant when it happens 
to a true poet. 

And when we read it and take it in we ourselves become 
true poets, and our eyes are opened to the possibilities of 
enrichment in the sensuous world of phenomena. That is 
why poems like this have a value I needn't hesitate to call 
it a usefulness that is incalculable. But quite apart from 
this, I would cite these lines as characteristic of a new clarity 
and simplicity that Scott attains to in the poetry of his last 
years. It is a poetry that one might well call modern, if it 
were not timeless. It owes nothing to Tennyson or Morris 
or Matthew Arnold, but it can take its place beside the best 
nature poetry ever written, beside that of Clare, or Edward 
Thomas, or Robert Frost and that without being directly 
indebted to any one of them. It is both traditional and origi- 
nal. This is high praise indeed, but not unjust praise. 



I said at the beginning that I was not going to speak in a 
personal vein, and so far I have not. What I have thought it 
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best to offer you is literary criticism, which, whether right 
or wrong, is at least in intention something more significant 
than a mere chronicle of dates and facts. I cannot end, how- 
ever, without one brief reminiscence and one word of tri- 
bute to the man whose poetry we have been talking about. I 
only met Duncan Campbell Scott once. It was the same sum- 
mer that E. K. Brown was so frequent a visitor to the poet's 
Ottawa home. The classic account left by Professor Brown 
of an evening "when I talked with him in the huge high- 
ceilinged room at the back of his rambling house" is such an 
exact replica of my own experience that I cannot read it 
without recapturing my vivid impression of the poet's charm 
and courtliness and of the grace and warmth of his interest 
in the new poetry that was beginning to be produced in 
Canada by younger men. He spoke to me also of the poets 
he had known and admired Rupert Brooke, Marjorie Pick- 
thall, and of course Archibald Lampman. As I was leaving, 
he inscribed for me a copy of that first book of his, The 
Magic House and Other Poems, dating his autograph a day 
or two earlier August 2, 1942, his eightieth birthday. 

He had read me from the book one of the deepest and 
most beautiful of his classical elegies, the lines to the memory 
of his father entitled "In the Country Churchyard/' In clos- 
ing, let me repeat them here: 

This is the paradise of common things, 

The scourged and trampled here find peace to grow, 
The frost to furrow and the wind to sow, 

The mighty sun to time their blossomings; 
And now they keep 

A crown reflowering on the tombs of kings, 

Who earned their triumph and have claimed their sleep 

Yea, each is here a prince in his own right, 
Who dwelt disguised amid the multitude, 
And when his time was come, in haughty mood, 

Shook off his motley and reclaimed his might; 
His sombre throne 

In the vast province of perpetual night, 
He holds secure, inviolate, alone. 

The poor forgets that ever he was poor, 

The priest has lost his science of the truth, 
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The maid her beauty, and the youth his youth, 
The statesman has forgot his subtle lure, 
The old his age, 

The sick his suffering, and the leech his cure, 
The poet his perplexed and vacant page. . . . 

Whether we call this Lucretian resignation or Christian hu- 
mility, its seeming renunciation is actually an affirmation of 
the high estate of poetry, which is here given no meretricious 
or gaudy property of outlasting monuments or triumphing 
over time. Rather its function is that of human life itself 
so completely identified with it, that it is life and there- 
fore also death. 
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SIR ROBERT BORDEN 



Anyone speaking on Sir Robert Borden as a public man 
would do well to bear in mind an injunction delivered 
by Sir Robert himself in 1931 in his presidential address to 
the Canadian Historical Association. Referring to "animad- 
versions upon public men of both parties" of "an academic 
type which is not unfamiliar," he said: "the academic critic 
usually lacks the knowledge or the imagination to realize 
the difficulties, complexities and limitations that enter into 
the environment of a political leader. Superior wisdom and 
virtue are more frequently observable in the arm-chair than 
in the arena. Untried virtue is always impeccable." 

In considering Sir Robert Borden's connection with our 
living tradition, I shall not be concerned primarily with his 
family, or his legal training and eminence at the bar, or his 
schoolmastering days, or his parliamentary apprenticeship 
culminating in the leadership of a major political party. All 
of these deserve biographical notice and, indeed, critical ac- 
claim. But in this essay I shall be concerned rather with his 
tenure of office both as Leader of the Opposition and then as 
Prime Minister, and I shall conclude with some reflections 
upon the closing years of his busy life. Most of all I shall be 
dealing with his contributions to the theory and the practice 
of Canadian autonomy the projection of Canada as a self- 
governing nation into some of the great affairs of the world 
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and the care with which he watched over some of the final 
stages of the evolution of self-government in Canada. 

We might begin, perhaps oddly but I think profitably, by 
looking at Sir Robert's life in its closing years. These were 
full of interest and fruitfulness Although he retired com- 
pletely from active politics in the parliamentary and the 
party sense, he continued, happily for Canada, to serve the 
country in a representational capacity abroad. He was one 
of the Canadian representatives at the Washington Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in 1921; he attended the earliest meet- 
ings of the International Labour Organization; and he was 
leader of the Canadian delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations as recently as 1930. And he continued to 
serve in other spheres as well. He was the first lecturer on 
the Rhodes Memorial Foundation at Oxford (1926), and 
the published volume which grew out of his lectures, Can- 
ada in the Commonwealth., is full of interest. So also is his 
Canadian Constitutional Studies, originally the Marfleet 
Lectures given at the University of Toronto. Canadian 
scholarship, whether literary or historical, interested him 
greatly. He served a term as President of the Canadian His- 
torical Association, and his presidential address in 1931 on 
reform in the public service of Canada is an unusual com- 
bination of philosophic detachment and practical wisdom. 
He was active in the League of Nations Society (as he had 
been officially in the League of Nations), and as late as May 
1935 he presided over the Society's annual meeting in Ot- 
tawa with great vigour and charm. 

In the late evening of a long life he had a zest for reminis- 
cence. His great shaggy head, his deep, melodious voice, his 
whole bearing, which perhaps was as Edwardian as anything 
we have seen in Canada, are all remembered with this un- 
forgettable figure by those whose acquaintance dated, like 
my own, from the 1930's. 

Borden's enjoyment of these later years was perhaps the 
greater because it seems certain that he never sought parlia- 
mentary eminence, and that only a stern and uncompromis- 
ing sense of duty kept him in the highest office of govern- 
ment. On this point, the testimony of Sir Robert's successor 
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is full of interest. Writing nearly twenty years ago, and 
drawing a contrast between Laurier and Borden, Mr. 
Meighen said: 

To Sir Wilfrid Laurier the House of Commons was an arena designed 
and appointed to his taste It was the home of his intellect and he liked 
it. To Sir Robert Borden the House of Commons was a workshop and 
little more He had capacities which made him extremely useful, some- 
times incomparably useful, in that Chamber, but he had not the facul- 
ties which would enable him to grace all occasions and drink delight 
therefrom He was a weighty but not a happy warrior. The futilities of 
ill-considered discussions irked him. Waste of time in Parliament or in 
Council was a burden for him to endure. When he came to a conclusion 
as to what was in the public interest, he wanted that thing done and 
was impatient of restraints imposed by the clamounngs of what the 
Press calls "public opinion." 

Others who knew Sir Robert well have told me much the 
same thing: that he never sought honours, or even material 
reward beyond what the successful practice of law might 
have earned him. The sense of having done one's duty was 
important, and it was lasting. 

In a speech at Halifax on September 19, 1911, his last 
before the general election from which his party was to 
emerge victorious, Borden said: 

. . . To all who are proud of her past, to all who hope for her future, 
I make an earnest and sincere appeal to rise above all party ties, to 
take heed of the higher considerations and to determine their course 
with a sense of the enduring results of their decision. I entreat them 
not to swerve from the straight path that leads to the making of a great 
nation. I beg them to cast a soberly considered and seriously considered 
vote for the preservation of our heritage, for the maintenance of our 
commercial and political freedom, for the permanence of Canada as an 
autonomous nation within the British Empire. 

Though this was a campaign message, it might almost serve 
as an epitome of Sir Robert Borden's public career. He had 
then been in Parliament for fifteen years, and had been 
leader of his party, and Leader of the Opposition, since 
1901; and though when he took on the leadership he pri- 
vately intended to do so for one year, he continued in that 
post for nearly twenty. 
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Robert Laird Borden, the eldest child of Andrew Borden 
and Eunice Jane Laird, was born near Grand Pre in King's 
County, Nova Scotia, on June 26, 1854. His father's family 
traced its lineal descent from the Weald of Kent in the 
fourteenth century, across the Atlantic to P'ortsmouth, 
Rhode Island, in 1638, and to King's County where Bor- 
den's great-grandfather was born in 1773. 

His mother's family had originated in Scotland and had 
come from Ireland to New England, and thence to Nova 
Scotia. One of his mother's forebears had settled in New 
England in 1634. Mrs. Andrew Borden was, by her son's ac- 
count, a woman of singular devotion to her family. She died 
in 1915 a few days before her ninetieth birthday. 

The young Borden's education proceeded from training 
under a "school-mistress" to becoming a day-pupil in a 
boarding school, where the master, "an excellent discipli- 
narian," read aloud each morning a chapter from Proverbs 
and "never failed to impress upon his pupils the need and 
value of truthfulness, self-control, manliness and industry," 
Borden had read Pilgrim's Progress before he ever went to 
school, and he was accustomed to hearing the Iliad, as well 
as a sprinkling of Horace and Virgil, read aloud; he was now 
led to attempt the New Testament in the original. When 
an assistant master left the school one morning "in high 
dudgeon , . . never to return," Borden, not yet 15, and 
younger than many of his pupils, was installed in his place. 
He held this post for some three years, trying at the same 
time "to gain as far as possible the equivalent of such an 
education as I had vainly hoped to obtain at a university." 
By dint of much application and with little leisure, the fu- 
ture statesman "succeeded in reading a good deal of Latin 
and Greek; the Odes and some of the Satires of Horace were 
an especial delight, a little German also, and some French." 
To English literature he says he gave "inadequate attention 
through lack of a sufficient library"; but he read "Milton and 
Byron and other poems, with some of Shakespeare's plays, 
Macaulay's History of England, all the works of Scott, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, and many old numbers of English quar- 
terlies which had been stored in the attic." And, he adds: 
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"To read the whole of the Old and New Testaments and 
the Apochrypha was a recognized duty which I did not neg- 
lect." These reading habits were apparently continued later. 
As a student at law, Borden read several books of Homer, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Les Miserable*, and Schiller's Maria 
Stuart in German; and a note as late as 1920 indicates that 
while cruising in the Caribbean with Admiral Lord Jellicoe, 
he read the Memoirs of Admiral von Tirpitz, Naval Opera- 
tions by Sir Julian Corbett, Cooper's Brazilians and their 
Country, and Une Vie by Maupassant, "whose genius I greatly 
admire, but not his conception of life." 

In 1873 Borden spent a year as an assistant master at the 
Glenwood Institute at Matawan, New Jersey, where he was 
astounded to find himself described as "Professor of Classics 
and Mathematics." After one year he returned to Halifax 
to become an articled clerk in a prominent law firm in 
Halifax, and four years later he was admitted to the bar of 
Nova Scotia. He records that he completed his apprentice- 
ship without owing a dollar; in 1877, still as articled clerk, 
he earned one hundred dollars "for some work in connec- 
tion with the Fishery Commission which sat in that year"; 
and in the winter of 1878 he "went through" the Military 
School at Halifax which entitled him to a bonus of fifty 
dollars. In his first case at the bar, an action in the county 
court, he was opposed to John S. D. Thompson, then 
Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, later to be Minister of 
Justice and Prime Minister of Canada. It was Thompson 
who later offered Borden the post of Deputy Minister of 
Justice, which he felt obliged to decline. 

In 1891 Borden was on a case before the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Ottawa when the tolling of bells brought news 
of the death of Sir John A. Macdonald. He was in the gallery 
of the House of Commons when Laurier paid his eloquent 
tribute to the Prime Minister of many years. Four years later 
he was approached by prominent members of the Liberal- 
Conservative party with the request that he should accept 
nomination as one of the Conservative candidates for the 
City and County of Halifax (which was then, and still is, a 
dual-member constituency). Borden explained that he had 
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ceased to be in sympathy with the Liberal party because of 
the repeal campaign in Nova Scotia in the provincial elec- 
tion in 1886, but also said the thought of a parliamentary 
career had never entered his head and he flatly refused. 
Nevertheless he finally consented, on a "one-term" basis, and 
in June 1896 he was returned at the head of the poll. 

For the next fifteen years, Borden was Leader of the Op- 
position. It must be said that he stuck to his guns through- 
out, though he must have learned some very salutary lessons 
in marshalling wayward, not to say cantankerous, followers 
who sat to Mr. Speaker's left. The considerable agitation 
over reciprocity, which loomed large in the general election 
of 1911, and which brought Borden in as Prime Minister, 
was followed by prolonged debates on naval policy. In this 
matter Borden found that it was not easy to carry contro- 
versial legislation when he had the Senate numerically op- 
posed to him. 

It is apparent that even before the onset of war in the dark 
August days of 1914, Borden chafed at the uncertainties, not 
to say ambiguities, in the Canadian government's control of 
foreign policy. The record of his nine busy years in office 
shows that the relationship of Canada with the government 
of the United Kingdom commanded his constant attention. 
Before the actual outbreak of war there had been many 
arguments tinged with "politics." The entry of Canada into 
a world war legally unavoidable reduced and silenced 
some, but only some, of the politics. Without any wish to 
shirk responsibilities, Borden still had to keep the country 
united. He had, in addition, to direct the setting-up of a 
gigantic and efficient organization to conduct a war which 
seemed certain to be long and bloody. Difficulties in Parlia- 
ment, and the effort required to resist insidious pressures 
inside and outside the cabinet, together with his own visits 
to the Canadian forces in England and France, were all a 
part of his concern. 

But the working-out of Canadian autonomy remained an 
all-important task to which Borden set his great talents of 
argument and steadfastness. The process was not marked by 
the violence which had accompanied some phases of the 
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struggle for self-government, but the task required activity 
and persuasion, rather than passivity and hopefulness. Au- 
tonomy was, in the constitutional as well as in the practical 
sense, a corollary of the acceptance of responsible govern- 
ment. It is worth reminding ourselves that Lord Durham, 
in 1839, had outlined a very reasonable statement of the 
case: 

I know not in what respect it can be desirable that we should inter- 
fere with internal legislation in matters which do not affect their rela- 
tions with the Mother Country. The matters which so concern us are 
very few. ... the regulation of foreign relations and of trade with the 
Mother Country, the other British Colonies and foreign nations . . . 
are the only points on which the Mother Country requires a control. 

In theory the Imperial government's control of Canadian 
foreign relations lasted until at least 1917, when Sir Robert 
Borden's celebrated memorandum, looking to the future of 
a British Commonwealth of Nations, in effect altered the 
whole concept of the Imperial relationship. It was true that 
from 1907 onwards the governments of Great Britain and of 
the several Dominions met together as "holding in some 
measure an equal status." But it was nevertheless apparent, 
as late as the Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 1926, that 
anomalies existed between status and function. 

Yet, by 1917, some progress had been made in the mechan- 
ics of Imperial co-operation. As Sir Robert Borden pointed 
out, by 1914 the application of commercial treaties to the 
Dominions became dependent upon their own determina- 
tion, and their right of separate withdrawal from general 
treaties of commerce had been secured. In 1912 and 1914 
(in Borden's term of office) the Dominions had been repre- 
sented at international conferences by their own delegates 
acting under instructions from their own governments. In 
the past no Canadian commissioner had been allowed to 
take part in the negotiation of any treaty affecting Canada; 
now Canada had begun to negotiate her own commercial 
treaties without control or interference except for the formal 
purpose of conserving "Imperial" interests. Naturalization 
and copyright laws passed under Canadian control. The 
legal power of the Imperial government to disallow statutes 
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of the Parliament of Canada ceased to be exercised. Control 
over policy in the military and naval defence of Canada was 
acknowledged to reside in Canada The right to a voice in so 
much of foreign policy as concerned Canadian interests be- 
gan to be recognized, though within somewhat antique and 
archaic limits. There was to be, as Borden himself wrote, 
"with the quick march of events ... a sudden awakening 
in official dreamland." 

By the time he arrived in England in February, 1917, Sir 
Robert Borden certainly had some determined ideas about 
Canadian nationhood in its wider context. Admitting, in 
his Memoirs, that from time to time he had "somewhat 
chafed under the control and domination which Downing 
Street arrogated to itself in determining the scope and des- 
tiny of foreign policy," he adds that there was in his mind 
"a fixed purpose to set forth in terms that could not be mis- 
understood and by authority that must be respected, a new 
status of the Dominions in their relation to the governance 
of the Empire." 

This was prelude to the historic resolution brought before 
the Imperial War Conference on April 16, on the motion 
of Sir Robert Borden, seconded by General Smuts (who later 
remarked to Borden: "You and I have transformed the struc- 
ture of the British Empire"). The resolution has been much 
publicized, but it deserves to be repeated. 

The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment 
of the constitutional relations of component parts of the Empire is too 
important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the War, and 
that it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be 
summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their view that 
any such adjustment, while thoroughly preserving all existing powers 
of self-government and complete control of domestic affairs, should be 
based upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations 
of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion 
of the same, should recognize the right of the Dominions and India to 
an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should 
provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all im- 
portant matters of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary 
concerted action, founded on consultation, as the several Governments 
may determine. 
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In speaking to this resolution, Borden said that whatever 
may have been the theory of the relationship with the 
Dominions in the past, it was "certain to prove not only 
entirely inadequate to the needs of the Empire but incom- 
patible with the aspirations of the people of the Dominions 
in the future. . . . one is impressed with this consideration, 
that the greatest intellects of the Empire in the past have 
miscalculated the conditions that would develop in the 
Dominions, and have failed to foresee the relations of the 
Empire under the policy of developing full powers of self- 
government/' 

The fact that the special Imperial Conference envisaged 
by the resolution never took place in no sense detracts from 
the magnitude of the concept. But before the Imperial Con- 
ferences of 1923 and 1926 had straightened out the questions 
of status and function, there had been further "miscalcula- 
tion" by one of the "intellects" of Empire then still alive. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on December 14, 1921, 
and this was about the last occasion in England when any- 
one holding a position of responsibility could have so spoken, 
Mr. Lloyd George said: 

Since the War the Dominions have been given equal rights with 
Great Britain in the control of the foreign policy of the Empire. . . . 
The machinery is the machinery of the British Government the For- 
eign Office, the Ambassadors. The machinery must remain here It is 
impossible that it could be otherwise, unless you had a Council of Em- 
pire, with representatives elected for that purpose Apart from that you 
must act through one instrument. The instrument of the foreign policy 
of the Empire is the British Foreign Office That has been accepted by 
all the Dominions as inevitable. But they claim a voice in determining 
the lines of our future policy. . . . The sole control of British foreign 
policy is now vested in the Empire as a whole. . . . The advantage to 
us is that joint control means joint responsibility and when the burden 
of Empire has become so vast it is well that we should have the shoul- 
ders of these young giants under the burden to help us along. 

Mr. Lloyd George was here addressing himself to the parlia- 
mentary body to which he owed an immediate responsibility, 
and he seems to have overlooked the wider context of earlier 
discussions, in the Imperial War Cabinet, in the Imperial 
Conferences held during wartime, and in interludes of the 
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Peace Conference at Paris. Certainly, by the end of 1921, 
practice and precept in the Dominions were already moving 
steadily away from what Mr. Lloyd George stated to be the 
situation. It is fortunate that Sir Robert Borden lived to see 
the working-out of a Commonwealth pattern; and if he 
privately had regrets over the course pursued by a Liberal 
government, they were regrets over details and application 
rather than over main lines of principle. In his remarks in 
Parliament on the resolution to approve the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles (1919) Borden stressed the basic principle of equality 
of nationhood: each nation, he said, "must preserve unim- 
paired its absolute autonomy." Likewise each nation "must 
have its voice as to those external relations which involve 
the issue of peace and war/' In all of these matters Borden 
was an autonomist first; and the notion of autonomy was 
important at the precise moment when the Liberal party 
was autonomist and isolationist with the emphasis on isola- 
tion. 

When hostilities came to an end on November 11, 1918, 
Sir Robert and some of his Canadian colleagues were en 
route from New York to England in the Mauretania. They 
were met on their arrival in London on November 17 by the 
King's Equerry in Waiting, by Mr. Lloyd George, and by a 
guard of honour drawn from three Nova Scotia regiments 
which had served with distinction at the front. Two days 
later Borden attended the Armistice ceremony in the Royal 
Gallery to hear the address by King George V. This had 
been arranged originally for the previous week, but had 
been postponed at the King's request in order that Sir Rob- 
ert might be present. Parliament in Britain had been dis- 
solved five days after the Armistice. The country was already 
in the midst of the general election campaign which was to 
return to the House of Commons what Sir Harold Nicolson 
once described as "a lot of hard-eyed men who looked as if 
they had done very well by the war." (This was the election 
in which H. H. Asquith, Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Hen- 
derson, and Philip Snowden all were defeated.) 

So began one of the most strenuous periods of the Prime 
Minister's whole life. Not until May 26, 1919, did he return 
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to Ottawa. Within these six months Borden was called on 
to argue repeatedly in favour of separate representation for 
Canada at the Peace Conference, for separate signature by 
Canada of the peace settlement, for separate Canadian mem- 
bership in the League of Nations, and for appropriate status 
in the International Labour Organization. After activities 
were transferred from London to Paris in January, he had 
frequently to preside over meetings of the British Empire 
delegation; occasionally to replace one of the United King- 
dom ministers in the Councils of Four or Five; and to pre- 
side over the so-called "Greek Committee." At the same time 
he had to be constantly ready to start on a journey to the Sea 
of Marmora although, in the end, this mission never came 
off. 

Of the Paris Conference, so distinguished an authority as 
the late J. W. Dafoe wrote (in 1943) that it exercised a pro- 
found influence upon the constitutional development of 
British nations. The Paris Conference, wrote Dafoe (noting 
that the word conference, strictly speaking, was a misnomer): 

was a catalytic agent which broke up the traditional Empire and re- 
placed it with a brotherhood of nations, though both popular usage 
and legal definition have been slow to record the change. The record 
of Canada's approach to the Conference, the nature and extent of its 
participation in Conference activities and decisions, and the subsequent 
validation of these innovations, constitute the most important chapter 
in the history of Canadian constitutional development. 

There is something at once significant and reminiscent about 
one entry in Sir Robert's diary: "Wednesday, December 4th 
(1918). . . . Sent for Hankey and had serious talk with him 
as to irregular procedure and oversight. He agreed. I said I 
had not come to take part in light comedy. . . ." Lord 
Hankey at least grew to have obvious respect for Canadian 
views on such matters, especially when conveyed by prime 
ministers. I remember meeting him in Trafalgar Square one 
day in May 1946, when he confirmed that Mr. Mackenzie 
King's attitude in 1923 must not have been very different 
from Sir Robert's in 1918. 

Borden's insistence on representation at the Conference 
for the Dominions was reinforced by the representatives of 
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the Dominions both singly and collectively. The difficulties 
were not so much with the senior officials of the Foreign 
Office as individuals, as with the United Kingdom cabi- 
net, with Mr. Lloyd George in some of his more mercurial 
moods, and, in prospect, with Woodrow Wilson and more 
particularly Lansing, United States Secretary of State, and 
with Clemenceau. Clemenceau was brought round by the 
strong statement that the Dominions had put more than one 
million fighting men into the field. Wilson eventually agreed 
on every question of principle, but was worried by actual 
numbers (the notion of "six British voices" was used against 
Wilson by opponents of the Treaty of Versailles when rati- 
fication was being debated in the Senate at Washington). In 
addition to dealing with Wilson and Clemenceau, Borden 
found himself trying to placate W. M. Hughes (the wartime 
Prime Minister of Australia). Thus, in his diary for Decem- 
ber 30, 1918: "Hughes took up at least one-third of time in 
Cabinet in indulging in violent invective against Wilson on 
account of his reported opposition to Australia's claims to 
German colonies." Borden's view was that it would be most 
regrettable to enter the Peace Conference with any feeling 
of antagonism towards President Wilson or the United 
States. The best asset the Empire delegates could bring home 
from the war League of Nations or no League of Nations 
would be future good relations between the British Em- 
pire and the United States. 

Having notified his Canadian colleagues on December 30 
that he proposed to take a strong line on representation at 
the Peace Conference, Borden spoke out in the Imperial War 
Cabinet the following day. During the war, it had been an- 
nounced in the several parliaments that the Dominions 
would be fully consulted about the terms of peace. The same 
intention had been confirmed in the Imperial War Cabinet 
meetings in 1917 and 1918. Sir Robert had raised the ques- 
tion in a letter to Lloyd George (October 29, 1918), in which 
he said that the press and people of Canada "take it for 
granted that Canada will be represented at the Peace Con- 
ference." He added that "a dangerous feeling" might be 
aroused if a solution should not be found which would 
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meet "the national spirit of the Canadian people." In the 
Imperial War Cabinet on December 31 Borden spoke again 
about the strong feeling of the Canadian people: ". . . To 
provide that Canada should be called in only when her 
special interests were concerned would be little better than 
a mockery. . . . Canada had no territorial ambitions, but 
... if her aspirations regarding representation were not 
satisfied, it might lead to consequences that I would not care 
to suggest or even to contemplate. . . ." 

Borden still had in mind the basic concept of one delega- 
tion for the British Empire, with a panel made up from the 
prime ministers of the Dominions, any one of whom might 
be called upon from time to time to take one of the places 
in the Empire delegation. But it is apparent that the idea 
of distinctive representation for each dominion was already 
implanted, if only because the "panel" system on an ad hoc 
basis, according to subjects under discussion, was not re- 
garded as satisfactory in itself. Sir Robert therefore proposed 
that in addition to a panel system "there should be distinc- 
tive representation for each Dominion on the same basis as 
was to be accorded to the smaller nations of the Allied 
Powers." This proposal was accepted at a preliminary con- 
ference in London of representatives from Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. But when the same proposal came before 
the Peace Conference itself a fortnight later (January 12, 
1919), it aroused strong opposition. "The Dominions de- 
clined to accept an inferior status, and in the result [says 
Sir Robert] their insistence prevailed." 

Each of the Great Powers was to be represented by five 
delegates. The prospect of ten additional delegates from the 
British Empire was "both unexpected and startling." Even- 
tually it was settled that Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and India were to be entitled to two delegates, and New 
Zealand to one. 

Recalling these somewhat stirring discussions a number of 
years later, Sir Robert Borden said it was not surprising that 
difficulties arose. The status of the British Dominions was 
not fully realized by foreign nations, and among the people 
of the United States there was "equal incomprehension." 
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Even in the British Isles the new status of the Dominions 
then was (and perhaps still is) imperfectly understood. Con- 
sidering the conventional structure and "the singular anom- 
alies of our Empire organization, we need not," said Sir 
Robert "feel surprised that its constitutional relations proved 
rather perplexing to the statesmen of other nations." 

J. W. Dafoe has also confirmed, verbally and in writing, 
that the Canadian claim for direct representation was the 
occasion for "much discussion and a considerable shaking 
of heads." It was by any test a revolutionary proposition: 
what became of the cherished solidarity of the Empire if 
Canada (and the other Dominions in succession) claimed 
and obtained a right to representation which would give its 
representatives the power, if they dared to exercise it, to 
take a line in the Conference which might conflict with the 
policies urged by the United Kingdom representatives? Sir 
Robert Borden indeed states (and I have heard this from 
other sources as well) that there was intense surprise at 
Geneva, "with many echoes abroad," when Canadian dele- 
gates first put forward views opposed to those of the British 
delegates in the first Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Borden was also quite capable of taking a critical view 
of what other people said and wrote about the Paris Peace 
Conference. Sir Robert was chosen Vice-Chairman of what 
came to be called "the Greek Committee," set up to consider 
the territorial claims in the Eastern Mediterranean of 
Greece, Italy, and what was to become Yugoslavia. It was 
apparently a tiresome business, as long speeches about terri- 
torial claims can make any committee's proceedings, and for 
several days during the absence of Cambon, the Chairman, 
Borden presided. Sir Robert's contacts on the United King- 
dom side were particularly with Sir Eyre Crowe and Harold 
Nicolson of the Foreign Office. Writing nearly ten years 
later, Sir Robert added, as a footnote in his memoirs: 

Nicholson, a very clever young man, has written a most interesting, but 
rather unreliable, account of the Peace Conference. In reading his nar- 
rative "Peacemaking/* I thought of a mirror that gives a distorted re- 
flection. As an illustration of the imperfections of his narrative, he fails 
to mention General Botha who was a commanding figure at the Peace 
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Conference. In truth, his history recounts only his own experience, al- 
though its title conveys a much wider impression. 

He evidently did not like Nicolson; the name is mis-spelled 
in the memoirs: perhaps Nicolson was too much a "Foreign 
Office Type/' 

At a slightly later stage in the proceedings, already pro- 
tracted, Borden replaced Mr. Balfour in the Council of Five 
(the foreign ministers of the five principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers). (He had Lord Hardinge of Penshurst as his 
"Assistant/') He was at the same time (April 1919) presiding 
over meetings of the British Empire delegation. 

Sir Robert speaks of many meetings with European repre- 
sentatives at which conversations were in French. "It seemed 
to me," his diary notes, April 21, 1919, "that I used the 
French language with less difficulty than usual, but I have 
not acquired the facility of the market-men, and particularly 
the market-women" (of St. Denis, which he had visited after 
church on Easter Sunday). During his extended stay in Paris, 
he managed a French lesson almost every weekday morning. 
After preparing an interview for Le Matin in the midst of 
"troublesome and tiresome messages from Ottawa," he wrote 
into his diary the "fervent aspiration": "Pour 1'amour de 
Dieu, fichez-moi la paix." 

I cannot forebear to remark that even in the press of 
events, Sir Robert's diary, for this period, full of sharp short 
entries, has touches of humour. Describing a dinner in Lon- 
don: "Took in Duchess of Norfolk. Very crowded. Soup 
spilt over my back." Or again (August 13, 1918): ". . . long 
discussion with Lloyd George as to war aims and conditions 
of peace . . . told him of dangerous condition of public 
affairs in Canada, of official stupidity here as contrasted with 
his action and of difficulties in administering Empire affairs. 
He suggested that we should take over the West Indies and 
I acquiesed." Or on going to the Theatre St. Martin in Paris 
(February 2, 1919) with Sir George Foster to see Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and having "an excellent supper" afterwards with 
the leading lady: "This was one of the friskiest evenings of 
Foster's life, as we kept him up until 1.15." Then, comment- 
ing on the attempted assassination of Clemenceau: "He was 
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reported to have said that his enemies never could shoot 
straight." Yet again, concerning W. M. Hughes of Australia, 
who during a British Empire delegation meeting consider- 
ing mandates and reparations "created much amusement by 
declaring that he had no objection to the admission of can- 
nibals to the Parliament of Australia/' 

Throughout the first four months of 1919 versions and 
variations of the Covenant of the League and of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization were under constant discus- 
sion at various levels. The points which most closely con- 
cerned Canada were whether representatives of the Domin- 
ions were eligible for election to the Council of the League, 
and whether the Dominions were to be debarred from elec- 
tion to the governing body of the I.L O. 

The former point was settled first by the informal agree- 
ment of President Wilson, and subsequently in a formal un- 
dertaking signed by Clemenceau, Wilson, and Lloyd George 
on May 6, 1919. Though the terms are familiar enough, they 
deserve repetition here if only because Borden himself 
drafted the note, and it is thoroughly typical of his style. 

The question having been raised as to the meaning of Article IV of the 
League of Nations Covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view, that upon the true con- 
struction of the first and second paragraphs of that Article, representa- 
tives of the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire may be 
selected or named as members of the Council We have no hesitation 
m expressing our entire concurrence in this view If there were any 
doubt it would be entirely removed by the fact that the Articles of the 
Covenant are not subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

Dated at the Quai D'Orsay, Paris, the sixth day of May, 1919. 

(Son) G. CLEMENCEAU, 
WOODROW WILSON, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE. 

The second question, that of I.L.O. representation, 
aroused much more controversy and difficulty. Sir Robert 
agreed, generally, that as Canada's position in the League of 
Nations had already been conceded, there were still weight- 
ier reasons why Canada should have representation on the 
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I.L.O. governing body. One article in the draft convention 
for the I L.O. had contained the words: "No member, to- 
gether with its Dominions and Colonies, whether self-gov- 
erning or not, shall be entitled to nominate more than one 
member." To Sir Robert it was inconceivable that such a 
construction should exclude Canada, or even India, from 
membership, not simply because of Canada's importance as 
an industrial economy, but because Borden personally, in 
company with Samuel Gompers and P. M. Draper, had had 
a major hand in drafting the actual convention. (A witness 
to these proceedings in Paris has said that among all his pre- 
occupations in Paris, there was no subject on which Borden 
worked harder.) The chief American expert (Robinson) had 
proved "quite immovable" in his opposition to deleting the 
clauses to which Sir Robert objected. He seems to have based 
his opposition on that section of public opinion in the 
United States which regarded the British Empire "as exer- 
cising too much influence in the League of Nations and in 
the Labour convention/' Sir Robert, in one of the best of 
all his letters, thus tackled Mr. Lloyd George: 

Apparently public opinion is so ill-informed in that country [U.S.A.] 
as to believe that in matters affecting the peace of the world on labour 
conditions the governments of the various Dominions do not exercise 
a thoroughly independent judgment. ... As to the influence of the 
British Empire . . . the nation capable of exercising the greatest in- 
fluence both in the League and under the Convention is the United 
States ... [in the list of original members of states invited to accede] 
one observes Cuba, Haiti, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Co- 
lombia and Venezuela Out of these states one could easily select at 
least six over whom the United States can exercise a more effective 
control in such matters than can be exercised by the British Government 
over Canada, Australia, South Africa or New Zealand. 

Sir Robert was apparently prepared to recommend to Parlia- 
ment that Canada should withdraw from the League of Na- 
tions and the I.L.O. to avoid 

the continuance of a condition which her people will naturally regard 
as humiliating. The Dominions have maintained their place before the 
world during the past five years through sacrifices which no nation out- 
side Europe has known I am confident that the people of Canada will 
not tamely submit to a dictation which declares that Liberia or Cuba, 
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Panama or Hedjaz, Haiti or Ecuador must have a higher place in the 
international labour organization than can be accorded to their coun- 
try, which is probably the seventh industrial nation of the world, if 
Germany is excluded from consideration. 

Sir Robert had moved an amendment to instruct the draft- 
ing committee to make such amendments as would bring the 
I.L.O. Convention into conformity with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. He told Lloyd George on May 2 that, 
unless the offensive paragraph in the Convention were de- 
leted, he would make a public reservation when the Peace 
Treaty came before the plenary conference. When the draft- 
ing committee took no notice of Borden's amendment, he 
went back at Lloyd George on May 6. It was something more 
than exasperation which led him to say that Canada had not 
asked for representation on the Council or in the governing 
body unless it were accorded by the other members of the 
League and the I.L.O. She had raised no objection to the 
nomination of Spain and Brazil, although Spain had been 
neutral and Brazil had taken no active part in the war. But 
Canada could not admit disqualification or accept a position 
inferior to that of the smaller states mentioned in Borden's 
earlier letter quoted above. Borden's letter continues: 

It is now proposed that Canada should become a party to a Treaty by 
which she shall undertake to engage in active warlike operations against 
Germany in case that country at any time in the future should be 
guilty of aggression against France. I am not aware that any similar 
undertaking is proposed for Spain or Brazil or Greece or Belgium, or 
for any of the smaller states whose representation are not debarred from 
election to the Council of the League or to the Governing Body of the 
Labour Convention. Canada is asked to make way for all these states 
except when effort and sacrifice are demanded; then, but not till then, 
she is accorded full and even prior representation. She is to be in the 
first line of battle but not even in the back seat of the Council. The 
submission of such a proposal to our Parliament would, in my opinion, 
be wholly futile Indeed I am convinced that it would be bitterly re- 
sented not only by Parliament but by the vast majority of the Canadian 
people. 

Within three hours after this letter had been delivered 
to Lloyd George, Borden had been informed that the ob- 
noxious clause in the Labour Convention would be struck 
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out. The First Delegates were "entirely of the opinion that 
no change was necessary in the League Covenant, as the 
rights of the Dominions were adequately safeguarded upon 
a fair construction of its terms." It was this view which Sir 
Robert demanded should be reduced to writing, and the 
memorandum which he drafted (quoted above) was signed 
by Clemenceau, Wilson, and Lloyd George. 

Sir Robert's forthright statement was, of course, made 
before there had been a concerted attempt, under the 
auspices of different Canadian leaders, to water down the 
effect of Article X of the League Covenant through an inter- 
pretive resolution. It was made also before it became appar- 
ent, through the rejection of the Versailles Treaty by the 
United States Senate, that a system of mutual guarantees of 
security envisaged for the benefit of France and Germany 
would not in fact apply. Borden seems to have anticipated 
this possibility. His was, at the time it was made, an impor- 
tant statement of Canadian attitude within the growing tra- 
dition of Canadian autonomy. It is ironic, though perhaps 
it is fortunate, that Borden did not live to see the deliberate 
espousal of a "back seat policy" by a later Prime Minister. 

It should be added, though his Memoirs do not indicate 
it, that Borden himself made "a very spirited attack" on 
Article X, in company with the Minister of Justice (Hon. C. 
J. Doherty). The historian of the Peace Conference of Paris, 
H. W. V. Temperley, states that this attack, "curiously 
enough, remained effectively secret in the Dominion until 
it was brought to light by the proposal made at the first 
meeting of the League Assembly by Canada in favour of the 
deletion of the article from the Covenant." The official line 
of argument was that it was unjust to exact a guarantee of 
territorial arrangements from powers which had had no 
voice in deciding territorial changes. On this question of 
territorial integrity, Sir Robert, on reflection, seems to have 
argued that the signatories to the Covenant were in effect 
"called upon to declare that all existing territorial delimita- 
tions are just and expedient; that they will continue indefi- 
nitely to be just and expedient; that the signatories will be 
responsible therefor. ... it is impossible to forecast the 
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future. There may be national aspirations to which the pro- 
visions of the peace treaty will not do justice and which can- 
not be permanently repressed." 

It is curious that at this stage no Canadian representative 
seems to have linked the intent of Article XIX (provisions 
for peaceful change) with the supposed obligations of Article 
X. Though it is outside the scope of this paper, it is worth 
adding one comment about the expression of the Canadian 
attitude on this point in 1919 (made by Doherty rather than 
by Borden). Should the day come, he said, when Canada's 
means of defence with the support of the British Empire and 
the aid of the United States were insufficient to protect her 
territory, it might well be doubted whether the aid of the 
other nations of the League would avail to save her. On the 
other hand, public feeling in Canada would certainly resent 
an engagement which imposed on her a direct and absolute 
obligation clearly binding to military action. "These argu- 
ments," concludes Temperley, "failed to persuade the Con- 
ference, and when Mr. Doherty explained the Covenant to 
the Canadian House of Commons in September, 1919, he 
had formed the conclusion that Article X had recognized a 
principle, but imposed no obligation on Canada, to take any 
part in a war to maintain the territorial integrity or inde- 
pendence of any other member of the League, unless the 
Dominion Parliament approved of such a step. 7 ' This re- 
mained the thread of whatever policy there was for the next 
twenty years. 

Sir Robert Borden's letter of May 6 did not quite end 
Canadian concern with the Labour Convention. The British 
delegate involved in the drafting (Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes) 
appears not to have taken sufficient account of the difference 
in labour conditions in Canada and in the United Kingdom. 
Barnes had indeed intended to agree to consideration of 
large parts of the text of the Convention in plenary session 
without any prior reference to the representatives of the 
Dominions. Sir Robert Borden and some of his overseas col- 
leagues felt that the Labour Convention ought not to be 
linked to the Covenant in such a way that each nation ad- 
hering to the one must necessarily adhere to the other. Such 
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a proposal might prevent Japan, for example, from subscrib- 
ing to either. There was one clause in the Convention which, 
applied to Canada, would have created a conflict with two 
provincial jurisdictions. When the Dominions delegates 
were told in a plenary session that these clauses were to be 
included willy-nilly and without alteration, they naturally 
objected very vigorously. Sir Robert Borden then went to 
see both Wilson and Clemenceau. Wilson was apprehensive 
of the effect in Europe of a failure to pass the clauses as a 
whole; Borden said that the particular clause might lead to 
great disorder on the Pacific coast of the United States and 
Canada. For the moment these clauses lay on the table. 

Additionally, the "Nine Points" governing labour condi- 
tions, which it was proposed should be written into the 
Treaty of Peace, had also been agreed to by Barnes without 
any consultation with the Dominions representatives. These 
nine points were, to quote Borden, "a subject of continual 
and irritating discussion." When Barnes retired from nego- 
tiations with the delegates of Belgium, Italy, and the United 
States, Borden took over at Mr. Balfour's request. Finally, at 
a meeting in Sir Robert's room at the Hotel Majestic, at- 
tended by Barnes, Vandervelde of Belgium, Robinson of the 
United States, and a Japanese representative, a draft which 
Borden had made was agreed to with a few changes. Vander- 
velde agreed, with some reluctance, to second the motion for 
approval of Sir Robert's amended draft. This motion, 
brought forward after the Covenant had been formally 
adopted, was carried without dissent. 

One final aspect of the Peace Conference lacked Sir Rob- 
ert's own touch, and perhaps because he had already re- 
turned to Canada the arrangements he had contemplated 
were not carried out. Borden was understandably anxious 
that the Treaty of Versailles should be signed by each of 
the Dominions separately and that their parliaments should 
ratify the Treaty individually. With this in mind he had 
proposed (in a memorandum of March 12) that the names of 
Dominion plenipotentiaries should be listed immediately 
after those of the United Kingdom, and that under the gen- 
eral heading of British Empire there should be sub-headings 
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for the United Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, and so 
on. The Committee of the Privy Council in Canada had 
earlier passed an order-in-council creating full powers for 
Canadian signatories. The procedure from this point on- 
wards is full of interest. A certified copy of the Canadian 
order-in-council was sent to the Foreign Office, and Mr. Lloyd 
George was asked to link this procedure with the grant of 
full powers by the King "in order that it may formally ap- 
pear in the records that these Full Powers were issued on the 
responsibility of the Canadian Government." In the event, 
the signatories for the United Kingdom signed without 
specification; the others signed for their respective Domin- 
ions. The anomaly of a "double binding" was corrected, for 
the future, by action of the Imperial Conference in 1926; 
meanwhile, in Sir Alfred Zimmern's words: "The spirit of 
the British Empire was enshrined in the difference of one- 
quarter of an inch in type." 

Professor F. H. Underbill suggested some years ago that 
Borden tended to exaggerate the importance of what he 
accomplished at the Peace Conference. He said that Borden 
had insisted on status, to the exclusion of insistence on ad- 
ministration; that he had been served by a very small staff, 
and that he was dependent, for information upon which ac- 
tion might be based, substantially upon British officials. 

Although all this may be true, I am still of the opinion 
that any Canadian in Sir Robert's position, from the time of 
his visit to England in 1915 and on all his subsequent visits 
until his return to Canada in May 1919, would have been 
bound to insist upon status. Status was the only basis upon 
which the full weight of Canadian argument could be 
brought to bear. If it had not been insisted upon during the 
active conduct of hostilities, the occasion for insisting upon 
it might not then have arisen for many years. There would 
have been a slowing-down of interest, and perhaps of initia- 
tive, and it might have been very difficult to arouse any en- 
thusiasm for what the Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 
1926 were finally able to achieve. 

It is, of course, possible that Sir Robert Borden exagger- 
ated his personal position in these myriad negotiations. If 
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so, it may be asked, upon whom was he to rely? He was the 
Prime Minister (and Secretary of State for External Affairs); 
there was no single person among his ministerial colleagues 
to whom he apparently was prepared to entrust the main 
business of negotiation; and it may be concluded that Can- 
ada was better served by his efforts than by any other com- 
bination of effort. 

Apart from the urgency which wartime conditions lent 
to the question of Canadian autonomy abroad, it is only fair 
to recollect that there had been a foretaste of these problems 
as far back as the 1870's, when Sir John Rose had acted in 
Britain, unofficially, in the role subsequently to be assumed, 
in 1880, by Sir Alexander Gait as High Commissioner. There 
exists a memorandum, prepared by Sir John Macdonald, Sir 
Leonard Tilley, and Sir Charles Tupper, outlining the need 
for a permanent representative in London. In addition to 
exercising quasi-diplomatic powers in the United King- 
dom, this "Resident Minister" was intended to be accredited 
also as a Canadian plenipotentiary to European Courts. 
To the proposed diplomatic character of this post, the 
Colonial Office "duly applied . . . the methods of polite 
frustration." The title High Commissioner was decided 
upon. The office was filled by Gait, then by Sir Charles 
Tupper until 1896, by Lord Strathcona until his death 
in 1914; then, during most of the First World War by 
Sir George Perley (successively as Acting High Commis- 
sioner; Acting High Commissioner while he was also a mem- 
ber of the Government and temporarily Minister of Over- 
seas Forces; and from 1917, when he left the Cabinet, and 
until the end of hostilities, as High Commissioner). Though 
the High Commissioner never had diplomatic status, his sta- 
tion (in Sir George Perley's case, as a member of the Privy 
Council) placed him in an especial situation of confidence; 
and Perley by his own abilities was of the greatest service to 
Sir Robert Borden and to the administration as a whole. As 
High Commissioner, he was responsible to the Prime Minis- 
ter (his office did not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of External Affairs until 1923). 

The matter of Canadian representation abroad other than 
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in London had been discussed, but never with any finality, 
on a number of occasions from as far back as the 1870's. 
Edward Blake had pressed for some formal Canadian repre- 
sentation at Washington even before the first High Commis- 
sioner for Canada had been appointed in London. The "Im- 
perial" status of Macdonald in negotiations at Washington 
in 1871 and of George Brown in 1874 had reinforced the no- 
tion that separate representation was possible as well as ne- 
cessary. But from the United Kingdom there was never any 
enthusiasm for separate representation carrying diplomatic 
privileges; and at least until James Bryce was appointed 
British Ambassador at Washington there was an unusual 
stiffness in the Foreign Office attitude. The personal friend- 
ship between Bryce and Earl Grey, Governor-General of 
Canada, at whose instance Bryce more than once travelled 
to Ottawa, did much to minimize the stiffness. At a moment 
when nearly nine-tenths of all the business passing through 
the Embassy was concerned with Canadian affairs, it was im- 
portant that the Ambassador at least should have some direct 
knowledge of Canada. Bryce, and his successor Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, were outstanding in this respect. 

Sir Robert Borden finally raised the question of represen- 
tation formally and officially in a despatch to Lord Milner 
dated October 3, 1919. After some correspondence an an- 
nouncement was made simultaneously in the Houses of 
Commons in London and in Ottawa on May 10, 1920. The 
King, on the advice of his Canadian ministers, was to appoint 
a Minister Plenipotentiary who was to have charge of Cana- 
dian affairs and to be at all times the ordinary channel of 
communication with the United States government in mat- 
ters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon instructions 
from, and reporting directly to, the Canadian government. 
In the absence of the Ambassador, the Canadian Minister 
would take charge of the whole Embassy and of the represen- 
tation of Imperial as well as Canadian interests. He was to be 
accredited by His Majesty to the President with the neces- 
sary powers for the purpose. "This new arrangement," the 
announcement continued, "will not denote any departure 
either on the part of the British Government or the Cana- 
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dian Government from the principle of the diplomatic unity 
of the British Empire." 

These arrangements were never in fact carried out in this 
form, and Sir Robert Borden's own judgment upon the 
situation (though he was writing after the Canadian Lega- 
tion in Washington had been opened in 1927) was some- 
what severe. "Reasons assigned for this modification," he 
wrote, "are not convincing. At Paris [1919] as Canadian 
Prime Minister, and at Washington [1921-2] as Canadian 
delegate, I did not refuse the duty of presiding on occasion 
over a British Empire Delegation engaged in the determina- 
tion of extremely important questions. It does not appear 
that any detriment ever arose or could have arisen there- 
from. The recession from a like responsibility does not de- 
note an advance in status. . . ." 

I cannot find that the 1920 proposals were ever alluded to 
again, though one vignette of diplomatic history which de- 
serves a passing mention was the offer to Sir Robert Borden 
of the British Embassy at Washington. As early as January 
8, 1919, Sir Robert had been told by the London corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Monitor that he had "been 
spoken of." On February 13 a diary entry states "many re- 
porters are pursuing me as to rumour that I am to be 
British Ambassador at Washington." A few days earlier 
Mr. Lloyd George had asked him whether he would accept 
this appointment. "The offer," wrote Borden "came as a 
great surprise, but the position was one that I should have 
been willing to accept if political conditions permitted. . . . 
I said I could not give it consideration until after my re- 
turn to Canada and consultation with my colleagues." 
Though the Daily Express published "a quite definite 
rumour" that the offer had been made to him, it was not 
until March 26 that Sir Robert sent a message to the Act- 
ing Prime Minister at Ottawa, authorizing him to announce 
publicly that it was not Sir Robert's intention to accept the 
position. 

In the year in which Robert Borden was born near Grand 
Pre, the Governor-General-designate of Canada made a 
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prophetic statement: "Let the forms and the substance of our 
constitution come to maturity in this part of America. They 
[the North American provinces] should stand in conscious 
strength and in the full equipment of self-government, 
bound by the ties of gratitude and affection." Sixty years 
later there began the struggle which became a world war. 
On the morrow of this struggle the autonomy of Canada 
merged into the new identity of a commonwealth of nations. 
In this maturing expression of constitutional fulfilment, 
Sir Robert Borden stood second to none. It is a mark of the 
stature of the man, of his grasp, his purpose, his unrelent- 
ing concern for fair play and for responsibility which could 
be cheerfully accepted, that he saw the task through, almost 
to the end. The forms of words and refinements of detail 
which came after Sir Robert's retirement took away nothing 
from his achievement. In a day when external relations were 
a very personal concern, the Prime Minister could (and did) 
give the guiding impulse to what was said, to what was 
done, and to much that was imagined for the future. 

There has been, and perhaps there still is, a habit of 
saying publicly that in Canada at the national level we get 
the sort of government we deserve no better, no worse. 
This is an arguable proposition, on the basis that if this 
were invariably true we would never expect to broaden the 
outreach or concern or useful import of government. But 
it is an objectionable proposition because it does not give 
the Canadian people credit for the kind of frankness which 
should say that if we have ineffective, or inefficient, or lack- 
lustre governance, it is our own fault. After ninety years 
of government on a national scale, our living tradition ought 
to suggest some standards of government, some touchstone 
of faith, for representing Canada to itself as well as for "the 
projection of Canada abroad." The standards, being basically 
democratic, would not qualify as sensational. They would 
scarcely qualify for the overloaded vocabulary of popular 
success. But they would justify the politic reflection that in 
orderly government there are no substitutes for administra- 
tive vigour and common sense. 

If these are valid standards, then Sir Robert met them 
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well. At least as early as 1911, and increasingly between 1917 
and 1920, leadership in government became partly a matter 
of resisting pressures from without as well as from within. 
The emergencies of war magnified the pressures many times 
pressures that went beyond mere lobbying, pressures that 
thrived upon the prejudices, the habits of mind, even upon 
the self-centredness of Canadians who had never had to look 
beyond horizons which were very limited. 

At some stage there would have to be a reckoning with 
these very questions of horizons. In the working-out of the 
nationhood of Canada there had been occasions when in- 
vasion from abroad had been repelled with vigour and with 
sacrifice. But there had never been, before August 1914, a 
situation in which so many strands of the national fibre were 
subjected to such insistent strains. Apart from the organiza- 
tion of victory, to which the government was unhesitatingly 
committed, there was an extra need for common sense, for 
cool-headedness, ever for compassion. Perhaps a lesser man 
would have been content to flow onward with the stream. 
But Sir Robert did more: he inspired confidence by his stead- 
fast example, and he drew out great reserves of support and 
loyalty from many sources. It was only when the magnitude 
of Canada's effort in this first world war came to be recog- 
nized that Borden's own persuasive part in it was also re- 
cognized. 

Perhaps any prime minister in these eventful years from 
1911 to 1920 would have done much as Sir Robert did. The 
external relations of Canada with the possible exception 
of naval defence and reciprocal free trade with the United 
States had never been matters of party, still less of partisan, 
policy; and it was curious (though perhaps understandable) 
to see external affairs being injected, not too successfully, 
into a general election campaign in 1958. Yet, quite as surely 
in 1920 as in 1960, the structure of external policy and the 
notion of Canadian autonomy required (as they will con- 
tinue to require) persuasiveness, persistence, and an un- 
quenchable faith in the future of the Canadian nation. 
When the situation abroad had to be dealt with against a 
background of unusual strain at home, the virtues of stand- 
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ing firm were of inestimable value. This was Sir Robert 
Borden's great service, that he could stand firm, and that 
he could encourage and persuade others by this very firm- 
ness. It is a further virtue that what he did was so well done 
that, with unimportant exceptions, it has never had to be 
undone. 

At the time of his death, in 1937, tributes to Sir Robert 
Borden's memory were paid from many parts of the world. 
Perhaps none came closer to the essential spirit of Borden 
the man than that of his colleague and successor, Mr. 
Meighen: 

Happy indeed are they who, as the night of life approaches, find that 
the inner vision does not fade. Happier still are they who, as the 
shadows lengthen, have full assurance that they bore with head unbowed 
a strong man's measure of the heat and burden, who are conscious that 
they enjoy the undimmed confidence of everyone who shared with 
them their struggles and anxieties, and who have just cause to hope 
that when all is over there will be heard from their fellowmen the 
simple but sincere benediction. "He served his country well." Of these 
was Sir Robert Borden. 
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In the year 1926, Fred Jacob published in the American 
Mercury (VIII, 316-21) an article entitled "The Canadian 
Literati." Its purpose was clinical: to diagnose the sickliness 
of our literature, what Jacob called its "obvious inferiority/' 
The greater part of Canadian energy, he found, was still be- 
ing dissipated in the mere physical development of a raw 
country too vast for its population. What few writers 
emerged continued to be dominated by the overpowering 
traditions of England, or to take flight across the southern 
border. Those who stayed in Canada wrote either jingling 
ballads about the call of the wild, for romantic foreigners, or 
tinkling lyrics about the maple leaf, for yokels at home. 

Jacob's dissection was one to which we had in 1926 be- 
come accustomed, and it reflected current judgment not 
only in America but among more sophisticated Canadians. 
Three years later, Professor Douglas Bush, a Canadian who 
had taken permanent flight southwards himself, published 
some thoughts in the American Commonweal (XI, 12-14) 
which were gloomier even than Jacob's. Canada, said Bush, 
was not a country but half a dozen regions united only by 
"pioneer drabness" and a desire to ape the more materialistic 
aspects of American life in all of which the Canadian writer 
"can hardly escape from imitation to originality." Bush's 
article was titled "Is There a Canadian Literature?" and his 
answer was "No/* 
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What is curious about these articles today is that both 
critics seemed unaware that a poet had already appeared in 
Canada whose work gave ample proof of being neither imi- 
tative nor stereotyped nor drab, who, though he came from 
Newfoundland, had been living in Toronto for twenty years 
and had already, by 1926, published four volumes of verse, 
two of them even in England. This was Edwin John Pratt. 
True, the first of these, Rachel, was imitative, apprentice 
stuff, and only privately issued, but the second, Newfound- 
land Verse, revealed flashes of the original poet to come, and 
The Witches' Brew and Titans, which followed, were the 
real Pratt as we know him today, products of a plainly 
authentic and original Canadian. 

It is true that some small asides of recognition were al- 
ready being granted to Pratt in Canada by 1926 even by 
Bush, but that was in an article in the Canadian Forum (VII, 
72-3) for home consumption. In the United States he was 
not only unknown in the twenties, he is still virtually un- 
known, and certainly unread, in the fifties. In his seventy- 
fifth year, with sixteen volumes of poetry behind him, he 
has, in recent months, been hailed by Canadian writers and 
readers of varied ages and tastes as not only our foremost 
living poet, but as the only poet in our history for whom 
the claim of greatness may be seriously advanced. Yet his 
fame outside Canada continues to be so limited that his work 
is neither represented in the standard anthologies of poetry 
in the English language nor discussed in critical surveys of 
modern literature. 

This paradox raises at once the questions which anyone 
seeking to evaluate Pratt's work must try to answer. Is his 
undoubted prestige with us but another example of the 
tendency of a small country to see swans in its geese? Or is 
Pratt the victim of the indifference or fashionable snobberies 
of British and American critics? Is he only a belated Kip- 
lingesque figure, caught with his Canadian admirers in a cul- 
tural time-lag? Or is he, on the contrary, the precursor of a 
new taste in poetry, whose real vogue yet awaits him? 

I think we have already made a start in answering these 
questions by reminding ourselves of the generally poor lit- 
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erary reputation Canada was suffering at the time Pratt ar- 
rived on the scene. 

In 1926, the date of Titans, the only living poet identified 
with Canada in the minds of American readers was Sir 
Charles G. D. Roberts, and his verse was plainly of the 
Georgian or even Victorian past, imitative of greater British 
predecessors, and untouched by the new and quite different 
poetic movement headed by Pound and Eliot. Carman and 
Service, whose best work was done in any case, were alter- 
natively referred to as Americans, by American readers of 
popular verse who liked them, or dismissed with some jus- 
tice as regionalist Canadian rhymesters, by the new meta- 
physicals. Lampman, who had been hailed by William Dean 
Howells as an important new poet as soon as his first book 
appeared in 1889 (Harper's, April 1889), was long since dead; 
and dead too was the tradition to which Howells as editor of 
Harper's had been devoted, a tradition of benevolent Ameri- 
can attention to Canadian literary activity. 

In the first two decades of this century the leading Ameri- 
can journals, the Saturday Review, Living Age, the Bookman, 
and others, printed frequent articles on our literature. The 
last-named, in August 1900, ran an eleven-page article with 
photographs of Canadian authors, and the Nation carried an 
annual report on their writing, complete with publishing data 
(see volumes 84, 86, 90, 98, 100). Roberts and Carman ap- 
peared frequently in American anthologies and were even 
accorded a chapter each in a survey, by Jessie Rittenhouse, 
entitled Young American Poets, published in 1904 by Little 
Brown. Miss Rittenhouse, in fact, preferred the Canadian 
nature poets to their American compeers because, she said, 
they were not "abstract" but had "regional passions." Mean- 
time, William Henry Drummond achieved his first popular- 
ity in the United States, and Robert W. Service outsold even 
Edgar A. Guest south of the border. (For Drummond's Ameri- 
can popularity, see Laurence Burpee, Nation, January 1907; 
for Service's, see Geoffrey T. Hellman, New Yorker, April 6, 
1946.) 

What happened to change all this was not simply the in- 
ternational swing from the bucolic to the urban, from "re- 
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gional passions" to the "abstract." For, when lagging Canada 
began to catch up with the new fashions through the poetry 
of the Montreal group, there was not a corresponding swing 
back of interest in our poetry. A neglected but surely im- 
portant factor was the rise, around the 1920's, of Canadian 
publishing in the service of Canadian literature. God bless 
our publishers, but they did set up some curious problems 
for us! For when they publish a new Canadian writer, with- 
out a joint imprint abroad, they may rescue him from oblivion 
only to doom him to years of purely Canadian (and highly 
unremunerative) fame. And yet, unless the Canadian writer 
has already acquired some fame in the United States, the 
American publisher will not hazard a joint imprint. 

To this economic paradox was added a second: in the 
twenties, American magazines began to invade Canada tax 
free; being financially far better backed they reduced seriously 
the number of Canadian magazines offering outlets for Cana- 
dian poets, outlets which the American magazines did not 
replace. (For the effect of the customs-free period for Ameri- 
can magazines, see W. M. Fawcett, Commonweal, October 
28, 1931.) The Canadian poets, in the twenties, first began to 
take in their own washing, and to conduct their own criticism, 
whether in blind maternal pride or in fratricidal fury, behind 
a wall, to use E. K. Brown's image. ("To the North: A Wall 
against Canadian Poetry," Saturday Review of Literature, 
April 29, 1944, 9-11.) The wall is still there, with some holes 
in it; in the twenties it was high and solid. And the first good 
writer to be its victim was E. J. Pratt. 

By the time he was publishing work worthy of their atten- 
tion, the American critics had somewhat understandably con- 
ceived the fixed idea that, though Canadian literature might 
indeed be something different from British or American, that 
difference lay in its peculiar badness. Pratt was simply another 
wild Canadian goose heard vaguely honking northbound 
each spring. His name was mentioned in fashionable Ameri- 
can literary circles only by suspect visiting Canadians. He 
was, for example, referred to by a Canadian correspondent, 
Florence Randall Livesay, in Chicago Poetry as early as Oc- 
tober 1925, but his work did not secure entrance to that 
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prestigious magazine, or to any other important American 
one, until eighteen years had gone by, and then only through 
the back door of E. K. Brown's special Canadian issue (April 
1941). 

Pratt had to wait until his eleventh book was published 
before any fashionable American critic praised him, and then, 
alas, not for one of his more important works. Mr. Coleman 
Rosenberger, writing in Chicago Poetry (June 1942) declared 
Dunkirk "the best poem so far to come out of the present 
war." In 1942 that was not saying very much, though more 
I think than the poem deserved, but two years later, in the 
February issue of Poetry, the same critic, reviewing the first 
anthology of Canadian verse ever to be published in the 
United States, A. J. M. Smith's Book of Canadian Poetry, took 
occasion to exclaim: "It is inconceivable that a poet of any- 
thing like the accomplishment of E. J. Pratt, if he were writ- 
ing in New England, would remain unknown throughout the 
United States. Surely the fact that he lives north of the forty- 
ninth parallel is no good reason that he should remain un- 
known." 

Indeed it was not, and now the American tide seemed to 
turn. Within a few months Knopf issued a New York edition 
of Pratt's Collected Poems, with an enthusiastic introduction 
by William Rose Benet, who had chanced upon Smith's an- 
thology containing Pratt's Cachalot. "I knew," he wrote, "I 
had experienced the thrill of real discovery ... 1 'Canada 
has a great and original poet,' I thought, remembering that 
much of Canadian poetry I had read for years, like much 
American poetry before the turn of the century, had seemed 
to me derivative and, save in a few rare instances, not greatly 
distinguished." Pratt, Benet continued, is virtually Homeric 
in spirit, he packs "the vitality of ten" ordinary poets. "And 
I discovered him," he added ruefully "(with eleven books of 
poetry to his credit!) when he had reached the age of sixty." 

Benet's frank confession of ignorance, as well as his frank 
admiration, pointed up the peculiar nature of the critical 
problem. On the one hand, it was evident that Canada's cul- 
tural reputation had sunk so low that a prominent New York 
litterateur, an editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
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could cheerfully and publicly admit he had never before 
heard of a long-established Canadian author whom he never- 
theless thought to be "great and original/' E. J. Pratt, a poet 
writing on the upper shore of Lake Ontario, had been, to a 
critic writing in the state that bordered the same lake, as in- 
visible as a Tibetan. But, on the other hand, was William 
Rose Benet himself the kind of poet and critic whose cries 
of eureka and peccavi would make Pratt at last visible? 

For a moment it seemed so. Benet's enthusiasms were 
quickly echoed by another American poet, Robert Hillyer, 
who in the Saturday Review (April 28, 1945) reproached his 
countrymen for their insularity in ignoring Pratt, and by an 
American professor, Henry W. Wells, who published an 
article in the New England Quarterly in March 1945 on "The 
Awakening of Canadian Poetry" and in 1947, in collaboration 
with Professor Carl Klinck of Western Ontario, followed it 
by a book entitled E. /. Pratt: The Man and his Poetry, de- 
voted entirely to praising Pratt and his work. To it Dr. J. 
Bartlet Brebner contributed a laudatory foreword which de- 
clared that Pratt was now "cherished throughout the English- 
speaking world." 

Eleven years later, we can see that Brebner was only in- 
dulging in wish-fulfilment. Pratt's American edition and the 
Wells book both sold indifferently and are out of print; Pratt's 
poetry did not gain entrance to American anthologies or 
journals of prestige, and only to a negligible extent to British 
ones; I doubt that he is yet really known or read in the rest 
of the Commonwealth, or in French Canada. (See Jean- 
Charles Bonenfant, Culture, XVII, 251-60.) And even his 
critical reputation suffered an almost immediate setback in 
the United States which still continues. 

Mr. Winfield Scott, reviewing the Collected Poems in the 
September 1945 issue of Chicago Poetry, at that time still the 
most influential periodical in American verse criticism, began 
as follows: "Canadian writing has had a very slow growth. 
Given the complexity of its society and the primitiveness of its 
country that was no doubt inevitable. And so it is no doubt 
inevitable that its major poetry at mid-twentieth century 
should be by our standards a hundred years out of date/' 
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Pratt, the American critic continued, is at least "an advance" 
on Carman and Drummond, but "his verse is dull. . . . 
Revelation does not occur. There is no excitement. The 
language is without distinction and the reliance is upon the 
events." Remember, the book Scott was reviewing included 
such lyrics as "Erosion" and such narratives as "Brebeuf and 
his Brethren." 

Now although it is evident that Winfield Scott is, not to 
put too fine words on it, a lousy critic no man with any sen- 
sitivity would deny either excitement or distinction of lan- 
guage to Pratt nevertheless what we and Pratt are up against 
here is not one reviewer's stupidity, but a widespread and 
fashionable cult of poetic judgment. Winfield Scott's opin- 
ions have had and continue to have more weight in the 
international literary scene than those of Benet, E. A. Robin- 
son, Hillyer, Wells, or Brebner, all of whom were, by the 
time they hailed Pratt, themselves regarded as old-fashioned, 
and who praised him for qualities no longer prized. When 
Winfield Scott said that "revelation does not occur" in Pratt, 
he was saying in fact that the particular sort of revelation 
does not occur which he and some of the New Critics re- 
garded as essential to real poetry, complex metaphysical 
revelation, or what Kenneth Burke calls "symbolic action" 
perhaps; the stuff of Pratt's poetry did not shape itself into a 
self-contained mythos. He remained for them merely a rather 
prodigious versifier whose "reliance is upon events," an old- 
fashioned narrative bard who could be understood without 
the midwifery of a New Directions critic, and whose vogue in 
his own country simply underlined the persistence of the 
Canadian cultural lag. 

When Professor Wells, for example, told his fellow-Amer- 
icans in the New England Quarterly that "no poet quite 
equals Pratt in utilizing for verse the rich materials of geology, 
zoology and paleontology," the avant-garde, if they heard him, 
couldn't have cared less. And when he compared Pratt's The 
Great Feud with Caxton's Reynard the Fox, and The Witches' 
Brew with Aristophanes, he simply confirmed the suspicions 
of the sophisticated that Pratt's partisans lacked horse-sense as 
well as contemporaneity. Babette Deutsch, in the Herald- 
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Tribune weekly book review for June 29, 1945, damned the 
Collected Poems for their ''accessibility"; they were too easy 
to follow. 

I have emphasized these three aspects of the American re- 
ception of Pratt, the early indifference, the belated praise by 
the unfashionable, and the contemporary rejection, because 
I think they have had a rather subtle influence on our own 
attitudes to his work, and also because they point to possible 
reappraisals. 

The first important Canadian critique of Pratt was by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Collin in his White Savannahs, published in 1936. 
Here Collin set the early pattern of Pratt interpretation at 
home. Though Pratt was, to him, by no means part of the new 
Canadian intellectual movement in poetry, for he lacked 
metaphysical wit and prosodic subtlety, yet he had imagina- 
tion of a rare if unpopular kind, heroic imagination. He had 
brought to Canada from his Newfoundlandish sea-coasts a 
"fullblooded masculine realism" and a poetic temperament 
"always engaged in epic battle, [and] always young. . . . Some 
imaginations remain young; Rabelais's for instance . . . 
Pratt has rejuvenated our poetry" (pp. 119-28). 

The emphasis was upon his undoubted originality, his epic 
verve, and his realism. The criticism of E. K. Brown, which 
appeared in the late thirties and early forties, was mainly an 
extension of Collin's. Brown praised the range and exuber- 
ance of his language, his "asperity of sound" (On Canadian 
Poetry (Toronto, 1943), 137), the nervous energy of his struc- 
ture as well as of his style, his "strong scholarly concern with 
accuracy" (Poetry, April 1941) the Jeffers-like gravity and in- 
tensity of such lyrics as "Silences," and above all the "full, 
happy, exciting expression of an original temperament." 
There are phrases, however, in Brown's criticism which sug- 
gest that though he honestly admired Pratt he was, like Collin, 
on the defensive with him in the presence of contemporary 
taste. Pratt, he admitted, is undoubtedly "juvenile" in emo- 
tion, though "in the best sense." His Cachalot, unlike Mel- 
ville's, is an over-simplified symbol of the "strength, enviable 
and admirable, of the universe. ... In the presence of 
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strength Pratt feels pleasure as well as awe; there is very little 
terror in Pratt's world. . . /' Even Brbeuf, though a heroic 
symbol, is, for Brown, a somewhat naive one since he is "not 
a complicated character." And in all Pratt's "heroes and his 
monstrous animals [though they] are forever fighting and 
drinking and eating, sexual desire does not exist" (On Cana- 
dian Poetry, 138-49). Pratt, as Brown had warned Americans 
in his very first article on him in Chicago Poetry, was "in 
many ways quite unmodern." 

The long biographical essay on Pratt which formed Klinck's 
half of his collaboration with the American professor Henry 
Wells in 1947 added little critically to Brown's analysis, 
though by this time it was possible to affirm more stoutly, as 
Klinck did, the genuine popularity of Pratt in Canada. Yet 
even this can be a left-handed compliment in an age when the 
popular is equated with the second-rate, and Klinck felt the 
need to define the nature of Pratt's wide native recognition. 
The "commonness" in his common appeal, Klinck wrote, "is 
not the best, nor the worst, nor the average: it is that which 
is shared by all, like common sense" (pp. 42-3). For those who 
know Pratt's work, the remark has some meaning, but on the 
readers of Partisan and Kenyan, who knew not Pratt, it could 
only have raised some eyebrows. 

Two later articles, Pelham Edgar's section in a 1948 sym- 
posium, edited by W. P. Percival, called Leading Canadian 
Poets, and Arthur Phelps's chapter on Pratt in his Canadian 
Writers (Toronto, 1951) brought no new ideas to the evalua- 
tion of his poetry, and continued to be rather preoccupied 
with anecdotes which appeared to emphasize the journalistic 
rather than the poetic in Pratt, as of his spending a week on 
the liner Roosevelt before writing the Roosevelt and the An- 
tinoe, and poring over wine lists and liquor catalogues before 
penning The Witches' Brew. Meantime Professor Northrop 
Frye endeavoured almost alone to focus attention on the 
poetry itself and on Pratt's uniqueness as a narrative artist. He 
early warned against either a too primitive or a too metaphysi- 
cal approach, but he was little regarded. (See especially his 
review of Wells and Klinck in the Canadian Forum, Septem- 
ber 1947.) 
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Pratt's reputation in fact was beginning to suffer even in his 
own country, as a younger generation of critics grew more 
vocal and less and less interested in realistic narrative poetry, 
however intricately researched and whatever the gusto of its 
metrics. But with the appearance of a long article by John 
Sutherland in 1952 in the Northern Review (February-May), 
entitled "E. J. Pratt: A Major Contemporary Poet," followed 
in 1956 by Sutherland's full-length book, The Poetry of E. ]. 
Pratt, interpretation of his work took a hundred and eighty- 
degree turn. (Sutherland also wrote of the "Foremost Poet of 
Canada" in Poetry for September 1953,) 

This writer argued, in effect, that American neglect of Pratt 
had arisen out of a failure of home-grown critics to interpret 
him properly to them. Far from being a simple narrative poet 
with a primitive, not to say "juvenile," approach to life, Pratt 
was really complex, subtle, even mythopoeic. His poems, con- 
trary to what Brown had said, were concerned with the fash- 
ionable terror as well as with the unfashionable heroics of 
strength, and with the psychological and sociological as well 
as with the merely ethical problems of power. Power, Who art 
our daily God, was discovered to be his dominant theme, al- 
though tenderness, which Brown had denied Pratt, was ac- 
tually, by a paradox quite de rigeur, his deepest feeling. In 
Pratt, said Sutherland in the Northern Review article, "it is 
through compassion . . . that we find the power to bear. 
. . . The path lies through Gethsemane," not Calvary. 

With such an approach, Pratt's Titanic became no longer a 
transparent story of man's pride humbled, the irony of the 
unsinkable ship sunk by a decaying iceberg. Rather it was "a 
comment," to quote Sutherland's article again, on war, "on 
the age of the machine . . . which . . . produced wondrous 
abundance and . . . self-destructive wars. The ship sinks be- 
low the surface of the sea, into the dark of the subconscious 
deprived of reason, as modern society threatens to sink into 
war." For this critic all Pratt's mature poetry came "flooding 
up from the subconscious" and was in consequence absolutely 
dripping with symbols both public and private. Pratt began 
his career as a Methodist minister, and wrote his doctoral 
thesis in Pauline eschatology, and Sutherland never let us 
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forget it. The first half of The Cachalot was no mere tale of a 
fight between a squid and a whale. The squid was a figure of 
Pratt's own "introspection centred on the fact of death," and 
the whale "represents the course" of modern history, a super- 
man who defeats the Satanic primitive-mechanistic principle 
of the giant squid, but only by absorbing, eating it, and taking 
on its mechanic "power as a burden on himself," like Brebeuf, 
like modern man, nay, like Dionysus, like Christ himself. And 
what of the poem's ending, the ramming of the ship by the 
dying whale? Here is what Pratt wrote: 

An acrid torture in his soul 

Growing with the tragic hurry 

Of the blood stream through that widening hole 

Presaged a sperm whale's dying flurry 

That orgy of convulsive breath, 

Abhorred thing before the death, 

In which the maniac threads of life 

Are gathered from some wild abysm, 

Stranded for a final strife 

Then broken in a paroxysm. 

Darkness and wind began to pour 

A tidal whirlpool round the spot 

Where the clotted nostrils* roar 

Sounded from the cachalot 

A deep bay to his human foes. 

He settled down to hide his track, 

Sighted the keels, then swiftly rose, 

And with the upheaval of his back, 

Caught with annihilating rip 

The boat, then with the swelling throes 

Of death levied for the attack, 

Made for the port bow of the ship. 

All the tonnage, all the speed, 

All the courage of his breed, 

The pride and anger of his breath, 

The battling legions of his blood 

Met in that unresisted thud, 

Smote in that double stroke of death. 

Ten feet above and ten below 

The water-line his forehead caught her, 

The hatches opening to the blow 

His hundred driving tons had wrought her; 

The capstan and the anchor fled, 

When bolts and stanchions swept asunder, 
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For what was iron to that head, 
And oak in that hydraulic thunder? 
Then, like a royal retinue, 
The slow processional of crew, 
Of inundated hull, of mast, 
Halliard and shroud and trestle-cheek, 
Of yard and topsail to the last 
Dank flutter of the ensign as a wave 
Closed in upon the skysail peak, 
Followed the Monarch to his grave. 

And here is Sutherland's commentary in Northern Review: 
"The climax of the narrative envisages the sacrifice on the 
cross; and its final impact derives from a vision of Christ vic- 
torious, rising from death to stand triumphantly above the 
shape in the abyss." 

What Sutherland essayed to do in short, and in his own 
words, was to raise Pratt to the rank of "Eliot and Frost" by 
proving that he was equally Christian. Pratt's message, in its 
final analysis, was held to be that, "though man's fate is un- 
certain . . . man's hope lies ... in the vital meaning of the 
Christian faith/' 

There is no doubt that Sutherland's exegesis, the most de- 
tailed and laudatory and imaginative that has been rendered 
Pratt, has greatly affected subsequent appreciation of him. 
We need only contrast A. J. M. Smith's article on Pratt in the 
Tamarack Review (Winter 1958), where Sutherland's influ- 
ence is explicit, with his earlier estimate in the Canadian 
Book of Poetry (1948). Professor Louis Dudek, in the same 
issue of Tamarack Review, affirms that "we owe to John 
Sutherland though he overstated his case the most pains- 
taking analysis of the signs of a Christian resolution" in Pratt's 
poems, and Dudek himself seeks for abstruse meanings in most 
of his work. Though Pratt, he admits, is "content" to regard 
his Witches 9 Brew as "rollicking free fantasy" and the poem 
states its theme as only "to find . . . once and for all/The 
true effect of alcohol/Upon the cold, aquatic mind," the work 
may well conceal an unconscious allegory of the coldness in- 
herent in certain Canadian cultural patterns in which Pratt 
found himself frozen, the chilliness of our Puritanism, or of 
our academic life or simply of Toronto! "The genesis of the 
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problem of his poetry," Dudek extrapolates, "may lie in the 
age-old tangle of the origin of evil." 

In The Great Feud, for example, Tyrannosaurus Rex is, 
according to Dudek, "the moral beast [who], unable to take 
sides in the cruel process of destruction," commits suicide. 
The intractable fact, in the poem itself, however, is that 
Tyrannosaurus Rex lays about blindly and happily killing his 
cousins on both sea and land and only whumps himself into 
the sea out of atavistic urge, "A tidal call that beat like pain/ 
From spinal ganglion to brain," when he is already dying of 
his wounds and "Chaos was closing on his eyes." Moreover, 
Dudek, while applying Sutherland's methods, comes some- 
times to very contrary conclusions. The Cachalot, which, we 
have seen, ended for Sutherland in a Christian catharsis, leads 
for Dudek only to a good old grim pioneer's moral: "If man is 
to conquer the Titans of nature ... let him be prepared for 
many a defeat along the way." But whatever his particular 
elucidations, Dudek seems as intent as was Sutherland in 
affirming Pratt's up-to-date-ness. He is for Dudek, in fact, the 
perfect poet of the machine age, for not only does he convey 
our fear of the machine "as the latest evolutionary stage of the 
natural weapon of destruction," but he himself mirrors the 
mechanistic principles that dominate us, in his unique 
"mechanical exuberance . . . physical drive . . . appar- 
ently unreflective energy . . . ," in his pounding metrics, 
and even in his very avoidance of abstract thought. 

Nevertheless, though all Pratt's explicators are united in 
assuring us that his simplicity is deceptive, no two agree to the 
nature of the deception. Professor Desmond Pacey, in his in- 
teresting chapter on Pratt in his Ten Canadian Poets (To- 
ronto, 1958), confesses that though "on the surface [he is] a 
somewhat old-fashioned narrative poet, a delayed Eliza- 
bethan" who indulges in polysyllabic rhetoric, yet "I do not 
think any critic has as yet penetrated to the heart of Pratt's 
meaning" (p. 166). (See also his article in Culture, XV, 1954, 
255-65.) A case could be made, he says, for calling Pratt "a 
Marxist, a pagan primitivist, or an agnostic humanist." He 
agrees with Sutherland that Pratt was influenced by the 
mechanistic psychology of Wundt, the author of a textbook 
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on psychology Pratt had to teach once, but Pacey later declares 
that "as against the negatives of puritanism and the mechanics 
of Wundt, he affirmed ... the virtues of a joyous life of 
spontaneous energy." So, for Pacey, Pratt's sperm-whale is 
really the inherent goodness of "spontaneous energy" defeat- 
ing "cold, calculated cunning," residing in the squid. But then 
again, the whale is the poet himself, and perhaps also Pro- 
metheus. "That the whale is a whale," Pacey adds, "is I think 
irrelevant." Irrelevant then, one must assume, is the entire sec- 
ond half of the poem, where the good poet or Prometheus, or 
whoever he is, destroys and is destroyed by a shipload of New- 
foundland whalers. 

So far as Pacey seems to me to have a consistent argument 
about Pratt's poetry, it is that the basic conflict is between 
instinct and reason, between the primitive and the civilized in 
man. Pratt's is the drama of man's attempt to walk "the nar- 
row pathway between the temple and the cave," a path along 
which he needs most of all the virtues of "courage, compassion 
and sacrificial love." These, Pacey says, are most successfully 
embodied in the Jesuits of Brebeuf and his Brethren. Here, 
continues Pacey, borrowing a once fashionable phrase from 
T. S. Eliot, Pratt found his ideal "objective correlative," the 
perfect theme for the emotions which impelled him. The 
Iroquois objectify "the savagery, cunning and cruelty which 
lurks in the hearts of all men" and which, though they win 
temporary triumph, yield at the poem's end to the "ultimate 
victory of the forces of light." In all Pratt's work, Pacey con- 
cludes, the struggle is hard, perhaps unending, but "man is 
fortunate to have the example of Jesus Christ to follow . . . , 
the way of sacrificial love." 

I have my doubts that Pacey's synthesis will satisfy other 
critics any more than previous ones. And I find his more lively 
than consistent. For, to murmur only one objection in passing, 
the Indians in Brebeuf display not only "savagery, cunning 
and cruelty," but courage, and perhaps "spontaneous energy," 
so far as that is a human condition. They also have a point of 
view, and certain historical justifications for their conduct of 
which Pacey makes no mention, nor Brebeuf either, for that 
matter. Whether Pratt himself thought of his ferocious Iro- 
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quois as the mere villains of a Christian parable depends very 
much on whether the poem's concluding emphasis on the fact 
that Catholic masses are now performed regularly in the 
homeland of the pagan Iroquois is to be enjoyed as a happy 
ending or simply as a final irony of fate, the mordant reversal 
theme which Pratt loves, and uses at the conclusion of both 
The Titanic and The Great Feud. (The reader is also referred 
to Pelham Edgar's review of Brebeuf in Poetry, April 1941.) 

But this in passing. The significant fact to which I return is 
that, despite all the loving and ingenious labours of our Ca- 
nadian critical cooks, Old or New, shallow Wells or deep Frye, 
and despite their unanimous belief, which I share, that Pratt 
is "perhaps the most eminent poet of our history," he is still 
wanting acclaim and followers in the rest of the great world. Is 
the explanation of this paradox between his "great reputation 
and his lack of influence" that which Professor Daniells sug- 
gests in his recent discussion of him in Julian Park's sympo- 
sium, The Culture of Canada (Cornell University Press, 1957), 
that Pratt is so unique as to be terminal, a freak like Whitman, 
whose camp was pitched, says Daniells, quoting D. H. Law- 
rence, "at the end of the road"? Or is it his interpreters them- 
selves whose trail has petered out? As you can see, I love to 
raise questions I cannot answer. But I have a very active sus- 
picion that a good deal of recent sophisticizings of Ned Pratt 
have been a misguided labour of love diverted into making 
him over into a poet of fashion at the very moment when 
the fashion seems almost certainly on its way out. 

Much of the assumption is that what Pratt has been con- 
sciously trying to do as a poet was not good enough, but that 
fortunately he had written far better than he intended; con- 
sequently his involuntary greatness, though real, must be ex- 
plained not so much to him, since he is too old to educate, 
but to these formidably upstage caretakers of world opinion 
who continue to ignore him. But let us see what it is that 
Pratt consciously stands for, what indeed he has tried to do. 
Is it so little? 

I know that the poet's intention is not all; but it is not 
nothing neither, to use the language of Shakespeare, and I 
think that Pratt has himself ventured sufficient remarks on 
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poetry to render his own aims clear without my resorting to 
minute explications o his text. 

There is, for example, his letter to William Rose Benet, 
from which the latter quotes in his introduction to the Amer- 
ican edition of the Collected Poems. "Poetry," Pratt wrote 
him, "ought to be, at least in part, the expression of a grand 
binge, making for healthy physiological releases where the 
world for a time is seen back-side up and the poet becomes 
gloriously emancipated." When Pratt writes a poem, then, 
he throws a party, he is out to give pleasure, help us in fact 
to a good rowdy, heel-kicking release. He believes, moreover, 
that poetry is a ball for a lot of people or at least about a 
lot of people. "The life around us," he wrote in the preface 
to his Heroic Tales in Verse (quoted by Klinck in . /. Pratt, 
41), "in its direct, confronting aspects ... is demanding and 
receiving the attention of the artist. Poetry has become demo- 
cratic to a degree never before realized." Furthermore, the 
poetry that Pratt likes and presumably desires to create comes 
out of participation in an immediate communal ferment. In 
a 1938 article in the University of Toronto Quarterly (VIII, 
1-10) Pratt declared that Canadian poetry will achieve its 
peaks not in lonely splendour but by first building foothills 
of "spiritual companionship with books and causes and move- 
ments. Indeed it would be a more profitable matter," he went 
on, rather than depending upon the literary past for inspira- 
tion, "to investigate the healthy influence of Clubs and taverns 
upon productivity, with their socialization of energies and 
purposes towards common ends." 

This is the statement of a poet whose concerns are not only 
contemporary and humanistic but unashamedly national in 
the best sense of the word. To the Roberts school Pratt gives 
credit in the same article for nature verse which can stand 
comparison with its English and American contemporaries, 
but that school did not capture, he adds significantly, "the 
larger human currents, the democratic visions, the creative 
impulses at work on myths and national origins." Further, 
there is room in Pratt's nationalism for satiric judgment. He 
praises his younger contemporaries of the thirties, in par- 
ticular the Montreal group, for inserting into the Canadian 
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poetic body the much-needed "liver extract" of satire which, 
he noted gleefully, was already "colouring up the corpuscles." 
He saw, however, a paradox in that the very ambitious social 
and reformist purpose of their satire was couched in the ob- 
scurantist style of the early Auden and Spender. (His remarks 
on this subject are in the spirit of Carl Crane's couplet: "Ah! 
never will the masses know/ What Auden means, who loves 
them so.") 

This leads me to another plain intent of Pratt the poet. 
He had always wanted to be, in Wordsworth's phrase, "a man 
speaking to men," to communicate widely, emphatically, in 
language free of poetic diction, new or old, in images un- 
clouded by private symbol, and in a style in control of itself, 
rather than under the control of baroque wit. Prosody, Pratt 
wrote, should be "put in service to the organic structure and 
order of language." 

A further aim, which I have already noted, has been in 
his own words "to give body" to poetry through "research" 
(Klinck, 26). This is why he soaked himself in the thirty-odd 
volumes of the Jesuit Relations before attempting Brebeuf, 
and why he went "behind the log" of a naval battle to make 
an actual voyage in one of the ships that had fought. These 
are not the actions of a mere versifying encyclopaedist, a Ca- 
nadian Erasmus Darwin substituting facts for feelings, but of 
a man whose capacity for feeling is so great he is like a smelter 
furnace demanding stacks of raw life for fuel. He tries for a 
hot fire, an exciting multi-hued one, not for the fire's sake, 
but because he has something big to mould from the heat of 
it. This image may seem strained, but it is substantially the 
one Pratt himself used when he praised Stephen Benet's John 
Brown's Body. "The passion," he said, "was . . . fusing the 
facts" (Klinck, 51). 

As to Pratt's philosophy and morality, despite all that recent 
critics have said, I cannot see that it is consciously anything 
other than those "democratic visions" he spoke of, and his 
insistence on the necessity and value of struggle to realize 
and extend these visions. 

The Second World War, for example, was not for him a 
mere mass-murder to be ignored or repudiated, but a struggle 
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of the ' 'democratic vision" against the slave vision, and as 
such worth the major attention of poets. Any critic who blinks 
at this is simply falsifying Pratt and should read again the 
title-poem of his volume, Still Life, which appeared in 1943. 
In it he warns 

... the poets who have fled 

To pools where little breezes dusk and shiver. . . . 
Hasten, for time may pass you by, 
Mildew the reed and rust the lyre; . . . 
Today the autumn tints are on 
The trampled grass at Marathon. 

The Marathons past and present are to him the enduring 
themes, and nature on this earth is a scene for the working- 
out of the human principle, whether for the man-like in 
beasts or for the god-like in man. Man is the unique creature, 
the rebel, the thing of illimitable capacity for creation or de- 
struction, the one unpredictable being in a mechanistic cos- 
mos, the truant of the universe. It is indeed in the poem "The 
Truant" that Pratt himself tells us he expressed his "own pro- 
fession of faith," if we are to judge from a letter to Desmond 
Pacey, quoted in the latter's Ten Canadian Poets; and I think 
it wise to keep this poem's text in mind in the face of the 
growing marginalia around it and Pratt's works generally. 
"Closing is a glorious thyng, certayn," but not when the gloss 
crowds the scripture off the page. 

"The Truant" presents a scene, developed almost entirely 
in dialogue, at the High Court of the great Panjandrum, the 
"forcibly acknowledged Lord" of the universe, who runs it 
as a mechanistic ballet, a perpetual meaningless revel of elec- 
trons and wave-lengths. To the Panjandrum his Master of 
these Revels appears, haling in the creature man, "a bucking 
truant," whom he charges with refusal to dance. He "walks 
with tangential step unknown/Within the weave of the atomic 
pattern./He has developed concepts . . ./Possesses what he 
calls a will/Which challenges your power to kill." Moreover 
"his concepts and denials," the Master of the Revels admits, 
are not chemically analysable, and "The stuff is not amenable 
to fire./Nothing but their own kind can overturn them." The 
Panjandrum, furious at this creature who has "fallen like a 
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curse/On the mechanics of my Universe/' lays on him, in dis- 
missing him, the penalties of mortality, of aging, sickness, 
death, and dissolution into "my spiral festival of fire." The 
second half of the poem is entirely taken up with the defiant 
retort of "the little genus homo' 9 It should be noted that 
he does not attempt to deny the mechanistic principle upon 
which the universe runs, or to assert any hope of personal or 
even racial immortality. No, the genus homo is proudly con- 
tent with asserting his present uniqueness. In the first place, 
it is he, man, whose mind first perceived and therefore gave 
existence to the rest of the universe and its Panjandrum and 
in the process understood his own superiority to their mind- 
lessness. In the second place, whether or not mankind disap- 
pears in the cosmic "fire/That ends in ash," he and he alone 
makes his "tableau of desire." Beyond man there are: 

No causes won or lost, no free 

Adventure at the outposts. . . . 

We who have met 

With stubborn calm the dawn's hot fusillades; 

Who have seen the forehead sweat 

Under the tug of pulleys on the joints, 

Under the liquidating tally 

Of the cat-and-truncheon bastinades; 

Who have taught our souls to rally 

To mountain horns and the sea's rockets 

When the needle ran demented through the points; 

We who have learned to clench 

Our fists and raise our lightless sockets 

To morning skies after the midnight raids, 

Yet cocked our ears to bugles on the barricades, 

And in cathedral rubble found a way to quench 

A dying thirst within a Galilean valley 

Nol by the Rood, we will not join your ballet. 

The final emphasis is, admittedly, on the Rood, but let us keep 
it in its context. The symbols throughout are not of Christian 
submission, but of defiant endurance before firing squad, and 
under torture; of courageous loyalty of man to man at the 
risk of death; and of physical force used against the concept 
of force. Not pacifism, but the willingness to endure and pur- 
sue a war which reduces the very cathedrals of Christianity 
to rubble, is here asserted to be the inescapable human re- 
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sponse to the memory of that embattled and enduring truant 
who cried out in dying human thirst from a cross in Galilee. 

This surely is what the poem says, and not, as John Suther- 
land asked us to believe, that man "may yet be redeemed" 
by Christ (The Poetry of E. J. Pratt, 20). Desmond Pacey has, 
I think, come closer to its expressed purpose when he re- 
minds us (Ten Canadian Poets) that it was written when Hit- 
lerism was at its terrible height. The poem, like so many of 
Pratt's (and of Milton's), was a kind of deed, a liberal-demo- 
cratic defiance of the mechanistic and the inhumane in man, 
and a reassertion of the creative role of man and of man 
alone, an "unrepentant humanism." I think though, that 
the human values emphasized here, as everywhere in Pratt, 
are not quite those which Professor Pacey defines. "Courage, 
courtesy and compassion," he lists them. The alliteration is 
attractive, and no one could cavil at the first of the triad. 
Courage, yes; but it is loyalty not courtesy we learn when we 
"have taught our souls to rally/To mountain horns," the self- 
less devotion of Charlemagne's rearguard in the pass of Ron- 
cesvalles, or of the Roosevelt's crew to the imperilled sailors 
of the Antmoe. And it is surely not compassion but defiance 
that is stressed in this poem, and in most of Pratt. 

As a man, Pratt has more compassion and love in him than 
most I know, but he is also a fighter and a good hater, and 
what he has chosen to emphasize for his fellowman in this 
day and age is the importance of struggle, not as an end in 
itself but as a necessary condition for the maintenance of 
human domination over the destructive forces forever at war 
with him not only in nature but in himself. An alternate 
triad, "loyalty, initiative and endurance," which G. R. Levy 
in the Sword from the Rock (London, 1953, 87) finds basic 
in the ancient epic of migratory wars, might describe Pratt's 
ideals as aptly as any. 

Surely all these conscious aims, themes, and values of Pratt 
are important enough, and their projection in sixteen books 
of exciting and highly individual language and rhythm is near 
enough to God's plenty that we do not have to metaphysicize 
and distort both his effects and his purposes to make him pre- 
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sentable to the arbiters of current literary fashion. I think 
there is enough, and I suspect also that literary history, that 
jade, will shortly play one of her usual jokes on what Cocteau 
writing on the film calls our "false lite that has planted itself 
between the masses and the artists," and we will find E. J. 
Pratt accepted and acclaimed internationally in the next gen- 
eration for the very qualities and forms that have hindered 
his acceptance in this. 

For what is it that has been unfashionable about Pratt? 
What are his crimes? 

First, he has not presented the Eliotic view that ours is an 
age of decline, but instead a view that it is one of potentially 
triumphant struggle. 

In the second place, and in consequence, he has not adopted 
the literary mannerisms which Giorgio Melchiori, in The 
Tightrope Walkers (London, 1956) has labelled "funambu- 
listic," the self -limiting of a writer who, finding the great world 
of mankind today a hopeless and a frightening chaos, retires 
into his own consciousness and narrows his craft to the point 
where he is simply a lyrical tight-rope walker balancing him- 
self over the void he dare not look at, a mannerist poised on 
a thin line of minute time and place. Instead, Pratt has chosen 
to be a whole circus; he has paraded the lions and the clowns 
and the glittering acrobats; he has not scorned either the cal- 
liope or the wild west show; and the latter he has raised to 
the dignity of heroic drama. He has simply remained faith- 
ful to reasonably plain dramatic narrative and epic in an era 
of extremely subtle, introspective lyric. 

But surely the whole history of literary taste is witness that 
the enjoyment of epic and narrative poetry never disappears, 
it merely fluctuates. And I suspect, with Northrop Frye, that 
"the epic is nearer to the centre" of literary experience than 
the lyric. To quote Frye further, "An epic ... is something 
of a definitive statement of the poet's imaginative experience, 
whereas the lyric is usually a more fragmentary one. This sug- 
gests the image of a kind of radiant circle of literary experi- 
ence in which the lyric is nearer to the periphery and the epic 
nearer to the centre." John Sutherland, with the best of inten- 
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tions, tried to move Pratt into a periphery which he thought 
was central; I prefer to leave Pratt where he is and watch 
the critics move over. 

In the third place, Pratt has also been unfashionable be- 
cause he was suspected of being romantic. Now "the main 
charges against romantic poetry have been," to quote Robert 
Langbaum's recent book on The Poetry of Experience (Lon- 
don, 1957), "that it is subjective, that it is sentimental, that 
its diction is inflated, and that it lacks form." No one would 
accuse Pratt of an excess of subjectivity, quite the reverse as 
we have seen, and no one who has carefully considered his 
mature poetry finds it lacking in form, in most diverse and 
conscious narrative structure. Whether his extremely ener- 
getic and even bizarre diction is inflated or not is a matter 
of whether it attempts to fob up an excitement beyond what 
the emotion justifies. Being "sentimental," for me, is the 
same thing. I will admit that sometimes Pratt creates such an 
impression, not however from emotional insincerity but from 
a tendency to be diverted by his gleeful enthusiasm for words 
themselves, from the passions which are their justification. 
But this is the fault of the best artists, whose love of their 
medium occasionally distracts them from the love of their 
vision. Pratt has a passion for violent monosyllables, but only 
as Seurat had for bright and shimmering blobs of paint. 

Pratt, indeed, has not come nearly so close to the romantic 
sins as the great of his day, who have escaped from the nar- 
row subjectivity he never had to worry about, by flight into 
dogma; as Yeats into a sort of geometric spiritualism, Eliot 
into Anglo-Catholic ritualism, Auden into a rather moth- 
eaten Hegelian distortion of Marxism, and Pound into Social 
or Psycho-Social Credit. By and large, our twentieth-century 
poets have tried to find a religion in their negativeness; and 
our critics have no real faiths at all. "Critics who do not be- 
lieve," as Cyril Connolly complained in reviewing Yeats' 
Collected Letters, "must comment on creators who do." So 
Pratt, with his naive contentment with a positive religion 
of man, has failed to attract. 

He has been undervalued also because his poetry is clear 
and fundamentally reasoned and ordered in an age which has 
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overvalued the neurotic agonies and their distortion of utter- 
ance into patterns only the prodigiously learned psychological 
critic can reveal. In North America particularly, prosperity 
and mass printing and Ford Foundations seem to have created 
the conditions for an enormous parasitic body of critics and 
professors whose raison d'etre is only as lay psychiatrists, re- 
vealers of the true suppressed intentions and meanings which 
the simple poet and the obtuse public would not otherwise 
apprehend. The attitude has been infectious and we now, as 
Stephen Spender has said in The Making of a Poem (London, 
1955), find even "poets accepting the idea that the imagina- 
tion has no autonomy, is completely conditioned by circum- 
stances. Writing and criticism have become closed systems, 
and it is considered bad taste to relate the work that is written 
back to the view of life from which the writer's attitude de- 
rives." 

In Pratt's case, psychoanalysis has proved astonishing only 
where it has not proved convincing, and we must wait for a 
generation of critics who are more willing to sit down with 
the conscious creator and listen to what he says. Every poet, 
of course, to borrow an image of Spender's from the volume 
referred to above, is imprisoned within the cage of his own 
sensibility and constructs his own patterns of sound for at- 
tracting notice. Eliot has intoned to us that we are all dead, 
and our own fault too; Dylan Thomas sang to us that we were 
certainly born dying, though what a passionate thing our 
dying is; D. H. Lawrence shouted to us meanwhile to come 
alive, as other animals can. And what has Pratt chanted from 
his cage? That we are men, uniquely non-animal, and ca- 
pable of great devotion and splendour either in the preserva- 
tion or in the destruction of ourselves as men. Surely this 
too is a cry memorably enough uttered that its echoes may 
linger as long as theirs in the corridors of time. 

It is a cry which has been little heard in his lifetime largely 
because our ears have been under the spell of a different 
music. "Modern poetry," to quote from Karl Shapiro in Be- 
yond Criticism, "says that this is a bad world and we will not 
say anything about it except that it is bad. Any one who 
says it is good desecrates the myth." Pratt has paid the pen- 
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alty for his desecration, but in the longer view of history 
he will not be judged by whether his vision was sad or 
merry, but by whether he expressed it with that ringing au- 
thenticity of passion which can convince that far-distant 
reader too of "its authenticity ... in spite of himself," as 
it has convinced his fellow-countrymen in his own time, and 
often in spite of themselves. 

For we too in Canada have been bedevilled by false assump- 
tions as to which kinds of poetry are better than others and 
that the best is a sort of means to the end of either religious 
mythos and oracular philosophy or private purgation. Pratt 
knew, after the failure of his Iron Door, he could not write in 
these ways, but that we should regard as secondary the way he 
could write reveals only the influence on us of poetasters and 
criticasters rather than of our major artists and thinkers. 
Brooks and Ransom have never tired of warning us that 
poetry is its own kind of knowledge, is autotelic and has its 
end-purpose in itself, or Jacques Maritain that the poet is a 
man of instinct whose reaction is the poem and nothing but 
the poem (see his The Situation of Poetry). And the poet, 
ultimately, will not be judged by his aptness to an immediate 
historical-cultural pattern, or his contribution to mental hy- 
giene or rhetoric or dogma or exploration of the psychological 
unknown, but (to steal again from Shapiro) by the success of 
his "painful engagement with the known" to secure that 
knowledge not just of the world, not just of himself, "but 
of himself-as-world," a knowledge gained by regarding the 
world with an endless wonder and delight and pity and fear 
and love, and through those various regards experiencing 
the forms which are his poems, the unique reshapings of him- 
self as world. 

These things Ned Pratt has done, and if his way of doing 
it has not been the way of intricate philosophizing or complex 
mythos, if his intellectualism has been high-spirited rather 
than low, his main thinking rather immediately perceptible, 
his heart sometimes on his sleeve, his language betraying him 
into outmoded effects of beauty, and his rhymes involuntarily 
passionate, so much the worse for the critical reputation of 
those who have ignored or patronized him in our day. 
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For Pratt is old-fashioned mainly because his literary art, 
his prodigious virtuosity in the craft of story-telling and the 
structural use of image, language, and rhythm happen to have 
been expended not in the dominant Jamesian tradition of the 
prose short-story and novel but in the Chaucerian tradition 
of poetic narrative. I do not mean to imply that Pratt is Chau- 
cer's equal or has tried to be; he has never really attempted 
to create an ordered world of characters and project himself 
into them. But he is in Chaucer's tradition in his devotion 
to the great art of heroic verse narrative, whether grave or 
comic, a very long and rich and varied tradition that in our 
literature began with the Beowulf and has been passed down 
by the authors of Gawain and the Green Knight and The 
Nun's Priest's Tale and The Rape of the Lock and Paradise 
Lost and Tarn O'Shanter and The Ancient Mariner and 
Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came and Sohrab and 
Rustum, to the author of The Witches' Brew and of Brebeuf 
and his Brethren. 

The critical task ahead is to establish in detail Pratt's great 
artistry in this tradition; I have tried here only to clear away 
some of the critical brush that has grown over the path. 

May I conclude in the spirit I think Ned would want me 
to, with the grace I have been privileged to hear him offer 
many times at his hospitable table, because it utters three 
wishes that have been accorded him and will I hope continue 
to be given him, as poet and man: 

Lord grant us capacity, 
Longevity, elasticity, 
Avoiding obesity. 
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It is impossible to reflect on Canadian art today without 
remembering how near we still are to its beginnings. Fifty 
years ago Canadian art as we generally understand it did 
not exist or hardly existed. True, there was documentary art, 
represented at its best by Krieghoff, and there were the folk- 
arts of Quebec and British Columbia, one of them French, 
the other Indian, all of which retains its value. But of 
what we treasure now as the pictorial art of Canada there 
can only have been very little. Homer Watson, for instance, 
was a good and sometimes a massive painter, but he didn't 
make Canada look like Canada at all, and the same holds 
good for most of his contemporaries. J. W. Mortice is an- 
other matter. He was more than good, he was distinguished. 
But he was really an expatriate and as much a Frenchman 
in his art and in his life too as any of the French; hence 
presumably the French pronunciation of his name which 
we have adopted. Nevertheless the little painting he did 
on his occasional visits to his native province must rank as 
the best we have from the beginning of the century. His 
Quebec pictures certainly look like Quebec and they have 
influenced the Quebec tradition permanently. There are 
many other names that might be mentioned, but I doubt 
if any of them would alter this brief picture. 
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Thus practically everything that makes Canada today 
a painter's country and a country of painters has happened 
in the half-century. It may be too much to say that our 
painters have put us on the map; they are not internationally 
famous and may never be. What matters far more is their 
performance at home in making Canadians in the best 
sense conscious of their country as a country with its own 
character and beauty. That they have achieved this much 
will hardly be doubted. We all carry these pictures in 
our minds the British Columbia forest that Emily Carr 
painted; the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron with its rock and 
water and low shore-line; Algoma in the fall; Quebec in 
the late winter with snow in patches. Some or all of this is 
part of our mental life, part of our civilization. I question 
whether any of our poetry or our fiction has reached us in 
the same way. Are there any lines of Canadian poetry or 
any Canadian poems as a whole say one of Pratt's or 
scenes from novels or novels as a whole say one of Philip 
Grove's that inhabit our minds as some of these land- 
scapes do, thanks to the painters who interpreted them? 
Probably not. I can think only of a legend or two and some 
snatches of song, words and melody both, from French 
Canada as competing. 

The mere fact that I can raise the question without 
necessarily answering it shows how much our painters have 
achieved. It is a signal achievement and we and they can be 
proud of it. But it is not without its limitations and its 
peculiar features, and it might be well if we took a look 
at them. This is perhaps the first time in the history of any 
nation that its culture in terms of the arts and letters has 
begun in this way, with landscape painting. And not only 
landscape painting, but landscape with hardly a human 
figure or sign of humanity showing in it anywhere. You 
can go over the painters concerned one by one and find 
hardly a single picture in which mankind the human 
figure, the human face is significantly introduced. I re- 
member a large canvas of J. E. H. Macdonald's showing 
a hunter looking up at a wild sky, but it isn't one of his best 
and it isn't well known. Arthur Lismer who is a past master 
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at spot-sketching humanity, preferably on a paper table- 
napkin, seems unable to develop this facility in any deliber- 
ate or constructive way, so that his work is as completely 
identified with pure landscape as any. With one exception 
which I will return to or rather which I am slowly approach- 
ing, this is the essential feature of Canada's chief perform- 
ance in art thus far: it shows us the face of the world with- 
out man in it, almost as if it were uninhabited. 

I used to think that this was all as it should be, though I 
have changed my mind or partly changed it since. It seemed 
to me at first entirely appropriate that Canadian painters 
should find themselves in this aspect of Canada, a country 
populated thinly on its southern fringe and hardly populated 
elsewhere a true description still, though it was truer then. 
All the enthusiasm for a new country with its immense un- 
explored and undeveloped areas seemed to pour itself into 
these epic-looking canvases: the solemn land, the islands of 
spruce, the north shore, and the rest. More particularly the 
work of Lawren Harris seemed to push this conception of 
Canada and the painting of Canada to its furthest point. 

It looked then I am speaking of thirty-five years ago 
as if Canadian art was well launched on its own lines. And 
so it was, within limits. Prior to the Group of Seven and 
Emily Carr the sense of landscape was largely confined to 
the vision or lack of vision painters brought with them from 
an older Europe. Their work was faithful, subdued, con- 
ventional, academic. The new painters effectively broke out 
of this confinement and let the Canadian colour flow freely 
off their brushes. I often think Macdonald was the greatest 
colourist of them all, but there were others who ran him 
close. They also painted with emotion. Notably Arthur 
Lismer has a verve and even a recklessness at times that 
communicate themselves to us with the utmost immediacy. 
A. Y. Jackson, the traveller-artist, has demonstrated in the 
course of his long career that there was no region of Canada 
from east to west and from north to south that the new art 
couldn't handle. 

These men not only gave us some admirable pictures 
and a greater number of masterly sketches than we have 
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ever stopped to count; they also gave us a tradition. From 
their time on Canadians have been free to paint landscape 
any way they chose, stylizing it at their own sweet will like 
David Milne, or returning with a new sense of freedom to 
more traditional moods like Goodridge Roberts, or explor- 
ing details and intimacies like Will Ogilvie and Bruno 
Bobak. As far as landscape goes Canadian art is now eman- 
cipated, not only as to its artists, but also as to critics and 
public. They are emancipated too. There is no reason what- 
soever why landscape painting should not now adventure 
and thrive as happily in Canada as in France or in any 
other country. We have the conditions for it and a splendid 
beginning. 

I repeat that I used to think all was well and that the 
rest would follow. This was in the nineteen-twenties. I 
don't think so now with anything like the same confidence. 
The rest, as I understand it, hasn't followed. Canadian art 
hasn't developed in the direction in which it ought to de- 
velop and sooner or later must develop towards humanity. 
It has moved away from it. Canadian art is at present domi- 
nated or seriously invaded by a form of painting which ex- 
cludes subject-matter altogether, or as nearly as possible 
excludes it, and confronts the beholder with an assemblage 
of colours that he can't clearly associate with anything he 
knows in the outer world, whether in the human scene or 
in the natural, and gives him no choice but to surrender 
to line and colour for their own sakes. This painting is 
usually called non-objective, but the word is of doubtful 
value. 

It will be clear now to anyone who tries to take stock of 
what is happening that the work of Emily Carr and the 
Group was ambiguous and pointed in either of two direc- 
tions: towards man as interested in nature or towards nature 
as not interested in man. Was it the adventure they wished 
to communicate or was it the escape? Did they want to 
take the people with them or did they want to leave them 
behind? I always thought them deeply sociable and humane 
in everything they did and I am sure they wished to be so 
regarded. This is the spirit in which A. Y. Jackson paints 
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and has always painted. The reception their work has met 
with proves the main point. 

Nevertheless I begin to wonder whether other forces were 
not at work, whether these painters excluded the human 
subject because, without knowing it, they were turning 
away from it as less pertinent to their art and as no longer 
vital to it. In other words, was the exclusion of subject- 
matter which has gone to such lengths since their time al- 
ready beginning to assert itself and to narrow the field? 
Lawren Harris makes us incline to this view. He showed 
early that he was capable of rendering face and figure just 
as confidently as rock and water. His portraits of Salem 
Bland and John Robins are a proof of this. And while in 
his early studies of shacks and humble dwellings he pre- 
ferred to clear the street before painting it there was no 
mistaking a concern with humanity and a warm feeling for 
his fellows. But his whole development has been away from 
this. It has taken him from the backyards of Toronto to the 
shore of Lake Superior, from there to the Arctic and from 
the Arctic into the stratosphere and a realm of forms. I 
used to think sorrowfully that he was stepping out of line 
and cutting himself off. But I was wrong. In the light of 
what has happened since, he was moving with the times, 
not against them. Or at any rate his career looks much more 
representative than it did once. 

My thumb-nail sketch of the history of Canadian painting 
is not complete, but I trust it is not misleading. There are 
only two moments in it where we can discern anything that 
resembles a movement in which a number of artists are 
seen pulling together in a common direction. One is the 
landscape school early in the century, the other is the one 
now in vogue. The vast difference between the two move- 
ments doesn't alter the picture I have drawn. The landscape 
movement was in a special sense Canadian, since it was 
prompted by the sight of the wide open spaces and took its 
character and its technique from them. The non-objective 
painters are not in this sense Canadian. Their way of paint- 
ing didn't arise in Canada; it is difficult to conceive of its 
ever doing so. The movement is a European, and now 
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perhaps largely an American, movement which has spread 
to Canada. But it is not on this account less of a reality in 
Canada or less to be reckoned with. 

You will have gathered that I am not happy about the 
direction Canadian art is taking. I doubt if anyone who 
thinks seriously about it can be. In this country today prac- 
tically no one I refer to what appears in print and not to 
what doesn't appear is thinking seriously about it. Above 
all no one is looking a year ahead or even a day. What are 
Canadian painters to do next? What are they to do now? 
Are they to go on doing non-objective paintings? There is 
this to be said for non-objectives, the supply could be kept 
up indefinitely. But do we want it indefinitely? And if not 
this, what? The present situation is such that a young 
painter or a painter unsure of himself, as painters like poets 
often are, hesitates to paint anything recognizable, even 
a landscape, for fear of being thought old-fashioned. I know 
this, because painters have told me so. I didn't believe 
them at first, but so it is. And this, no doubt, is why we 
find men like Nakamura and Urquhart and Gordon Smith, 
who must at heart be landscape painters, skirting along 
edges, painting half-landscapes or less, so as to be at all 
costs up-to-date and counted among the non-objective paint- 
ers. This, it seems, is the sort of painting we are in for, un- 
less our humanity insists on something else. Surely there 
are other and better ways of being up-to-date. 

It mightn't be amiss to glance back over the art and the 
creative life of the older countries and see what the past 
has to say. If it turns out that the past gives us the right lead 
into the future, it won't be for the first time. As far back as 
we can reach mankind has been recording his experience 
in the media at his disposal, with a view to giving it some 
sort of permanence. The cavemen recorded something vital 
in their experience when they scratched those drawings of 
animals on their cave walls. The drawings lasted when the 
men who drew them were gone. Something significant was 
handed on; there was continuity and the beginnings of a 
civilization. That is to say, if they hadn't made the draw- 
ings they would in our estimation have been less civilized. 
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We measure a civilizaton do we not? by this kind of 
permanent record, whether visual or verbal or otherwise. 
In the countries that matured we judge their maturity 
chiefly by their art their architecture, their sculpture, their 
music, their poetry, their painting. This holds good for 
China as for England, France, or Italy. 

The two arts that we chiefly go by, presumably because 
they are so flexible and discussable (music is harder to dis- 
cuss) are the arts of painting, drawing, etc. the visual 
record and the art of words the poetic and literary record. 
We can see these two main currents flowing side by side 
through the centuries reflecting the various cultures as they 
grew and changed. What other criterion of comparable value 
have we? We consider Italy more civilized than Turkey, 
say, because Italy had Dante and Petrarch and Titian and 
Michelangelo. When we turn our minds to French civiliza- 
tion we think of Poussin and Racine and how French they 
were. Sometimes the visual is more to the fore as in Breughel 
and Rembrandt, sometimes the literary as in Shakespeare. 

Wherever we look at this top level of existence we find 
artists and poets sublimating their experience in their art 
their experience of their fellow-men, of the visible world, 
of things they believed or imagined, their religion, their 
mythology, their ideals. But always in one sense or another 
their experience. Without the human experience recorded 
in them these arts would be of little value. This applies to 
the visual art just as surely as to the poetic. We can soon 
remind ourselves of it by going over the great names in 
both fields. Is Rembrandt less human, less humane, than 
Shakespeare? Is not the one as experienced as the other and 
does not his art consist in the reflection of his experience 
through his medium? And so on down the list Goya, 
Grunewald, Renoir, Van Gogh and Cervantes, Blake, Balzac, 
or any other names you prefer. 

How are we to square this long tradition of human ex- 
perience in the pictorial art with what is now crowding the 
galleries and the market and carrying so many professors 
and people with it. Only, I submit, by pretending that 
everything has been done, the whole range of visual ex- 
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perience exhausted, and this is the end. All a painter can 
do now, the argument continues, is to retreat from what 
is left of life and play with his palette. 

I don't believe we have come to this and you don't be- 
lieve it either. In all the other phases of life you are as- 
suming that life will go on, as mankind has always assumed 
in the face of dangers and always will. So that the philo- 
sophical nihilism which might be used, and is used, to justify 
the escape from reality is something we can't accept. We 
believe, then, or most of us believe that the opportunity 
for new experience is as great as it ever was. 

But if the non-objective painter maintains that it is he 
who is exploring new realms of experience, let us see what 
the new experience amounts to. Every art has its medium, 
whether it is words spoken, written, or printed; musical 
sounds in voice or instrument; or wood or stone. Each of 
these media has its special appeal to the artist using it and 
in many cases determines his choice. Naturally he enjoys 
his medium, the sight of it, the feel of it. And in this way 
the poet is tempted to play with words and the painter 
to play with lines and colours. This playing with the me- 
dium, it is true, can be called a form of experience, but it 
is a very limited one and almost, if not quite, meaningless 
to mankind at large. Wherever in the past this preoccupa- 
tion obtrudes itself we may find it historically interesting, 
but not more than that. 

However, let us look a little more closely at what the 
painter does in this situation. Every painter has his palette 
in the sense that there are certain colours and combinations 
and textures of colour that are personal to him. If he didn't 
know this when he started painting it wouldn't be long be- 
fore he found out. All artists have in this sense a palette, 
good artists and bad artists alike. Probably everyone in this 
room has a palette and could soon establish it. Having es- 
tablished it, you can pull it about in patterns loose or 
otherwise and for a while enjoy doing so. This is the clue 
to what Riopelle does and all the others. If they are able 
to turn out paintings of this sort in such considerable num- 
bers it is because they do not have to wait on experience, 
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but take or reject what comes when they explore the me- 
dium. 

If the artist denies this and claims that he is recording 
his inner mind, that the works he produces have an intro- 
spective meaning, then we can only say that the meaning 
does not communicate itself intelligibly. We don't know 
what the meaning is. One man's guess is as good as an- 
other's; there is no common denominator, as you can quickly 
find out by experiment. And where there is no common 
denominator, there is no communication. The mistake is 
in the choice of medium. If a person wants to be intro- 
spective he should work in an art that lends itself to intro- 
spection; he should work in music or in words, not in the 
visual medium which doesn't lend itself. As for meaning 
other than introspective, if it can't be seen it isn't there. 
Take the case of the St. Lawrence Seaway mural. The con- 
nection between the Seaway and the mural is not discover- 
able in the mural; the connection has to be supplied from 
other sources. There would be no need to say this, if the 
opposite view were not being officially sponsored. 

History doesn't tell us that artists should not explore their 
medium. Far from it. They have been exploring it for 
centuries, but, when fruitfully, always in conjunction with 
some new experience that they wanted to record and were 
unable to record in what was the orthodox way of their time. 
Like the French impressionists who evidently wanted to find 
some means, not provided by the academies, of rendering 
the pearly atmosphere of Paris and the Paris environment 
and in the course of striving to do so made those discoveries 
about juxtaposed colours which have been an inspiration 
to artists ever since, including those who never learned the 
real lesson. 

Lawren Harris, who has written thoughtfully on the sub- 
ject, believes that the movement away from subject paint- 
ing will end by enriching it. I wonder. Meanwhile subject 
painting is the loser and it isn't easy to see how the loss can 
be made good. Another prominent artist was quoted to 
me as saying that we had just lost a generation of painters. 
I can only add that, if this is so, we are in process of losing 
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another. But we don't quite know and we may never know 
because we lack the means of judging. 

If, however, an artist is honestly more interested in his 
medium itself than in using it to translate experience, then 
there is a right and proper outlet for him in the field of 
applied and decorative art, in which an interest in pure 
design, pure pattern, pure texture can be usefully and beauti- 
fully subordinated to structures, buildings, monuments, 
and to architecture in general to say nothing of ceramics 
and textiles: vases, dresses, carpets, and a host of other things 
that can be made lovely. It is only when playing with the 
medium sets up to be self-sufficient that it is injurious to 
pictorial art, as it is at this moment in Canada. What we 
are witnessing is precisely the invasion of pictorial art by 
decorative art to the detriment of both and, so far as I can 
see, with Ottawa's blessing. The truth is that, if each re- 
spects the other's sphere, there is room for both, and room 
to spare. The future for decorative art in Canada must be 
rosier than it ever was. 

I trust now that I have indicated the grounds I have for 
not being happy about the present state of art in this coun- 
try. When we look at French art we learn a lot about the 
French. What do we learn from Canadian art about Cana- 
dians? Not very much as yet. A visitor from Mars might be 
tempted to report on the home planet as follows: "To go 
by their art those Canadians are queer people. They paint 
landscapes with no one in them, like those we saw on the 
moon when we broke our journey there. And then they 
dropped landscape and painted nothing. There was only the 
colour left. They can't be quite human. They are certainly 
different from the French and the English, who are obviously 
interested in their fellow-men, no matter what." 

If we put these observations into our own terms, we can 
say that the main field of pictorial art in Canada has hardly 
yet been effectively entered and that we just drift on from 
year to year without taking cognizance of the fact. It is high 
time we woke up to it and asked ourselves whether anything 
could be done about it. I devoutly wish that Alan Jarvis, 
the Director of the National Gallery, and his associates, 
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and his neighbours in Canadian Art magazine, would wake 
up to it too and instead of following the fashion and putting 
their power and their authority behind non-objective paint- 
ing would set about encouraging and enticing Canadian 
artists into the main channel. They could help a great deal 
by assembling from all sources the best, the very best, we 
have in Canadian figure and portrait and whatever else 
makes humanity visible and by showing it up and down 
the country. In this way young painters I say nothing 
about the sculptors because the sculptors have kept their 
balance would be invited to proceed on similar lines, and 
so Canadian art might begin to find its way forward after 
floundering for far too long. 

My brief outline of Canadian art as consisting solely 
of landscapes exclusive of man and of non-landscapes ex- 
clusive of everything is an over-simplification which I con- 
sider true enough to be useful. But other work exists and 
the exhibition I have just proposed might be a welcome sur- 
prise to us all. I spoke earlier of one notable exception and, 
of course, it was Varley I meant. I always regarded Varley 
as occupying a somewhat unique position and this unique 
position is clearer to me now than it used to be. We can 
put it this way. If Lawren Harris is the Group of Seven 
painter who represents the shift from landscape to non- 
objective which we have witnessed, Varley is the other end- 
man in the Group who represents the shift from landscape 
to humanity which has yet to come. When the shift does 
come, as I have no doubt it will, Varley will stand as its 
first unquestioned exponent and master. His work in land- 
scape does not belong to my argument, since we have plenty 
of it already. But it should not be forgotten that as a land- 
scapist alone he is with the best. He has fewer large canvases, 
but his large Georgian Bay canvas is unexcelled by any. And 
he has a wealth of smaller things from Ontario, the Arctic, 
and the West Coast in great variety, in oil, in watercolour, 
in pen and pencil. In portraiture he is more nearly alone. 
Certainly he is the first in Canada to paint portraits that 
can be called creative, and there have been all too few by 
other hands. 
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It is not for this that I want to single him out today, but 
because of a still more special achievement which stands 
as a supreme example of what artists in Canada must learn 
to do and be encouraged to do. I refer to a group of paint- 
ings by Varley in which he has combined landscape with 
figure and really combined them, so that you don't feel, 
as you often do in subject painting, that the landscape has 
been worked in behind the figures or the figures pasted 
on the landscape; or again that the landscape has been 
handled one way and the figures another. The paintings are 
those he made as a Canadian war artist in the first war, and 
chiefly four large canvases based on sketches made in the 
front line. I don't know how familiar they are. To most 
Canadians they are unfamiliar. I am not even sure that the 
four have ever been shown together. What I do know is 
that they have spent the best part of forty years in the dark. 
Perhaps in the new Gallery amends will be made. 

One of these canvases shows a single figure only, that of 
a soldier on fatigue duty, standing or pausing with his 
spade supporting him beside a wheel-barrow full of corpses 
and an open grave, all in a flat expanse and under a grey 
sky. I asked Varley once how he managed his foreground 
so well and he told me that he simply thought about mud, 
and nothing but mud. Another canvas shows German prison- 
ers straggling along a road past shell-shattered trees that 
seem to straggle with them. The trees convey the slow move- 
ment forward better even than the figures and there is a 
wheel lying just in the right place, which trundles the 
picture along though it can't move. Another, the last to 
be painted and perhaps the most powerful, shows nothing 
but dead bodies sprawling in a sunken road with a horse's 
skeleton in the foreground and an ironical rainbow in an 
upper corner. The clay is iridescent in the strong light, and 
stinking. The fourth is without a human figure, yet it is 
fully as human as the others. It shows a Belgian graveyard, 
a peace-time graveyard, hit by a shell; the gravestones are 
split and tumbled about. 

You may shrink from such subjects But if you want Ca- 
nadian art to express significant experience like the art of 
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other countries you have no choice but to welcome them 
and trust that they will inspire Canadian artists in the 
future to take their art seriously. These pictures serve to 
remind us that great art calls for great subjects, just as 
poetry does. I know it used often to be said this was in 
the days of Cezanne and his apples that it didn't matter 
what you painted, one subject was as good as another. We 
can see now that this was the first downward step towards 
the conclusion that it is better to have no subject at all. 

The Varley war canvases are a lesson in another sense. 
Not only do they show a greatly gifted artist lifted above 
himself to a level he had not reached before by the great 
subject that took hold of him and told him what to do. We 
also see him rising to the occasion where another might have 
failed or rather where most of the others did fail and 
we realize that an artist must not be merely an artist with 
his command of his medium but that he must also be a 
man confronting life and must feel it like a man. It is the 
same for painters in this respect as for poets. We know this, 
but we forget it. 

Varley's great work takes us back to 1920 and there- 
abouts. The portraits he made at this time are also his best; 
they reveal an absorption in the humanity of the sitter, com- 
parable with his absorption in the theme of war, which 
he did not always strive for in later years. The Stuart portrait 
at Edmonton and the portrait of Mrs. Colin Gordon at 
Penticton illustrate what I mean as well as any. In later 
portraits he has often indulged a preoccupation with colour 
more personal to himself than personal to his subjects, 
whom he sometimes submerges in colour. In the Hart House 
self-portrait he nearly submerges himself. But in one way 
or another everything he does counts He has held his own 
with ease and every scrap of his work will be prized. 

Having said this much in his honour I can now add what- 
ever else I like. First let me say that in holding him up as 
an example today of what art in Canada can do and must 
continue to do I am not suggesting that he should be imi- 
tated. Technically, and perhaps temperamentally, he be- 
longs to what is already an older or at least a not quite 
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contemporary English tradition. An English tradition rather 
than a European. When I look at one of his pencil draw- 
ings of a stubble-field or the edge of a wood I think of John 
Sell Cotman doing just such things 150 years ago. When I 
look at the Varley portraits, especially those of women, I 
think of Augustus John, his very near contemporary. Even 
when I look at his big Georgian Bay canvas I think how 
much more it owes to the sea that he knew as a boy than 
to the Bay that he saw as a man. 

No one, least of all myself, would argue that Varley was 
less a Canadian painter for having these English roots or 
for not having been born in Canada. If we applied the lat- 
ter test it would split the Group of Seven down the middle. 
Whoever adopts Canada as his country or does not disclaim 
it can be reckoned a Canadian painter. 

For us in Canada it is more profitable to speculate on what 
Canada did to him than on what he did to Canada. And 
here I submit that the inveterate national bias away from 
mankind tugged at Varley 's genius just as persistently as it 
tugs at everyone else's. We didn't care enough about the 
real greatness of his work in figure and portrait to hold 
him to it strenuously, with the result that he drifted towards 
landscape too or, when he returned to figure or portrait, 
made landscapes of them. He will leave us in the end with 
far less of what he was most eminently or at any rate most 
peculiarly fitted to do than he might have done. If he had 
stayed in England at the end of the First World War it might 
have been otherwise better for him, though not better for 
us. 

Some of you may be saying to yourselves that I am flogging 
a dead horse, that it is the destiny of Canadians to look past 
rather than at one another and that our artists will always 
be better at leaving people out of their canvases than at 
putting them in, just like our poets who began as land- 
scapists too and haven't yet found their way to the true 
drama of humanity. E. J. Pratt, for all his warmth, can't let 
himself go with mankind the way he can with a whale or a 
locomotive. The anti-human argument is so strong that it 
almost convinces me in the act of presenting it. Nevertheless 
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I refuse and reject it. I have always thought and I continue 
to think that the change is just round the corner. 

It isn't as if we had nothing except Varley in what for 
brevity's sake I will call figure painting. But we have noth- 
ing in this field that has made a strong impact. I doubt 
whether even Varley has done this in the sense that Tom 
Thomson has. This is discouraging for those who are drawn 
in his direction. Goodridge Roberts often impresses me as 
being a more distinguished figure painter than landscapist, 
but landscape is what we prefer and so we make another 
landscapist of him. Yet when I look at his seated woman in 
the Toronto Art Gallery's collection, which I do whenever 
I get the chance, I wonder what artist could have done the 
job better. 

Perhaps if Pegi Nicol had lived she would have changed 
things. At least I can't imagine her switching over to land- 
scape. Her mind was too crowded with people, especially 
people in crowded places, in the street, in the park, in a 
dance-hall. Her work is not much seen, but I came across 
two things of hers lately, one of farmerettes at work I 
didn't count how many and another of a house-front with 
women cleaning windows at all levels and in all positions 
and four figures in a huddle on the doorstep. It was refresh- 
ing. Here for once was an artist who was enthusiastic about 
people and able to express this enthusiasm in graphic and 
infectious style. There was something of Dufy about, but 
she was closer to her fellow-men. In lyrical vein she was just 
the corrective we needed and, of course, she was the one 
who had to die. 

You may have other names to suggest. Remember, though, 
that I am thinking of figure and portrait painting that is 
creative in the sense in which our best landscapes are crea- 
tive and which enlarges our feeling for humanity as the 
landscapes enlarge our feeling for the natural world. I have 
no doubt that Pegi Nicol was creative. 

I think that Aba Bayefsky is creative too and that at any 
other time than the curious present his large canvas of Paul 
Bunyan and the blue ox a legendary subject would be ap- 
preciated and welcomed. It is a benign and beautiful con- 
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ception of Paul, not the grotesque one that we half-expect. 
And it is truly imaginative both in its humanity and in its 
setting a Laurentian nocturne seen from a hilltop, almost 
in aerial perspective. 

Notwithstanding the work of the artists I have named, and 
possibly of others who also qualify, we can't yet say that 
Canadian art in this field is emancipated as it is in the field 
of landscape. These artists are isolated figures, exceptions, 
not typical. The typical artist today shrinks from the hu- 
man figure and still more from the human face because he 
loses his freedom in front of them and finds himself copying 
slavishly in the academic way. And in order to shun the 
academic way at all costs he turns to other subjects that do 
not hamper him. With tree-shapes and what not he can do 
as he likes: if he finds them interfering he can discard them 
too. 

It is strange, when we come to think about it, that this 
important region of visual experience surely it is and al- 
ways will be the most important should be so fettered by 
tradition. But it holds true for the generality, even for the 
generality of artists, and we can see how it came about. With- 
out being art-historians we can agree that the problem 
hardly existed in earlier centuries and that it developed 
with and after the Renaissance, when a growing refinement 
in the painter's art facilitated the painting of individuals 
in keeping with a social change stressing the individual. 
The portraiture of Titian or of Rembrandt was revolu- 
tionary in its day, though it is difficult to recover the sense 
of this now, because from their time on the tradition stiff- 
ened. Portrait painting, and figure painting with it, became 
stereotyped and has so remained. To this day the great 
majority want it literal and resist any departure from the 
literal. 

It is against this tightness of tradition that we ought to 
be pondering the work of Picasso and others who have so 
ruthlessly broken with it. It is our bias, not Picasso's, if we 
associate him primarily with non-objective trends. Actually 
he has spent his life liberating the face and the figure from 
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academic tyranny and discovering new ways of doing them. 
To my mind, i I may take one example out of many, the 
most expressive studies of mother and child that have ever 
been made are those of Picasso, not so much in his early life 
as in his middle and late. I recall particularly his late study 
of a child learning to walk with the mother bending anx- 
iously over it. I doubt if the strain and the solicitude in- 
volved in this familiar operation have ever been conveyed be- 
fore, because nothing short of the extreme distortion but 
I don't like the word distortion nothing short of the ex- 
treme stylization of the upturned toes and the squeezed 
head could convey it. 

Granted that Picasso experimented lavishly and was al 
ways willing to exhibit good and bad indiscriminately, we 
only need to look at one picture of his, the "Guernica," to 
feel that all his experiments were justified. In this most 
extraordinary of war pictures the agony and the terror are 
expressed at a pitch never before approached. It was distor- 
tion again I use the word under protest that made this 
ultimate thing possible. And made it tolerable too in the 
sense that we can bear to sit down in front of it and con- 
template it. Like the watcher in the picture itself, torch in 
hand, overlooking the carnage another distorted face, but 
how intelligent. 

Those who prefer a lighter vein may turn to the Picasso 
picture, this time in rich colour, of night-fishing at Antibes, 
where two school-girls one of them with a bicycle and a 
lollipop peer over the edge of the dock at men in a boat 
spearing fish in the dark. No realistic treatment could bring 
out half as much of the sea-life coming up into the harbour 
and the comedy of the incongruous onlookers as is brought 
out here. The technique is fully as extreme, fully as dis- 
torted, as that of the "Guernica" which preceded it. 

Picasso is not alone in this act of liberation. There are 
others who share it with him, all pulling away from the 
academic treatment of the human form and towards the free. 
To name a few of them, there is Rouault, the creator of 
some of the most tragically moving faces think only of his 
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clowns in all our record. And the Germans, Kokoschka, 
Nolde, and others who are less sure of themselves than the 
French, but not less bold, and who demonstrate even better 
how much more exciting colour can be, how much greater 
an adventure it is, when you relate it visibly to something 
than when you don't. Our Canadian painters are becoming 
blind to this cardinal fact and will have to learn it all over 
again. And Zadkine Zadkine among sculptors perhaps even 
more than Henry Moore as an inspiration to painters, es- 
pecially in his group studies of two and three figures close to- 
gether. And the Mexicans, Orozco and others, whose coun- 
try our Canadian painters visit in order not to paint like 
them or, in any sense, to learn from them. 

These are the men, or these chiefly, who have set the 
painting of humanity free again from its long bondage. It 
is the artist's fault now if he does not employ the resources 
of his medium as freely and fully here as anywhere else. The 
door is wide open. The only obstacle to going through is 
human rather than technical. If the artist lacks interest in 
humanity for humanity's sake, then for sure he can't paint 
it, but must leave it to others. Meanwhile Canadian art is as 
far behind in the main field today as it was in the whole 
field fifty years ago. Even Varley, the G.O.M., didn't quite 
throw in with these radicals, though he came near to doing 
so, as you will agree if you look at his painting of two 
women in the C. S. Band collection. After all one man can't 
do everything and it is for others to take up where he leaves 
off. 

In conclusion I am convinced that unless we rediscover 
and reopen the main stream and do it quickly, the con- 
troversy, unworthy of a grown-up nation, that has arisen 
between the blindly reactionary and the blindly avant-garde 
between the chocolate box and the non-objective will 
turn into a reality and the day will come, and not a distant 
day either, when we shall lapse inevitably from the one fool- 
ish extreme into the other. The only comfort is that by that 
time the public will be so stupefied that it won't know what 
it is missing. The beginnings of stupefaction are already 
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widespread. More and more we hear people saying "Don't 
ask me" or "I am afraid of being wrong'* or words to that 
effect, pointing to a complete surrender of judgment. And 
where there is no judgment the arts perish. 
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When I was in Edmonton in June 1958 to attend the annual 
meetings of the Learned Societies, I stayed at Athabaska 
Hall, the men's residence at the University of Alberta, and 
as I came down the steps the first day, I saw a notice at the 
main door for "Garneau United Church." I need not tell 
you that I was stunned by this strange association of words. 
How does it happen, I asked myself, that the name of French 
Canada's most famous historian is associated with a local 
United Church? I inquired and, of course, I was told that 
the church had nothing to do with the historian. There 
was, years ago, in the outskirts of what was then Edmonton 
a very large farm which belonged to one named Garneau, 
and as the city expanded in that direction, the new ward 
became known as the Garneau district. When I explored 
that area two or three days later with some friends, I was 
not surprised accordingly to come across a Garneau Hard- 
ware, a Garneau Beauty Shop, a Garneau Lawn Bowling 
Club, and so on. Anyhow, the mystery was resolved, and it 
is unfortunately not possible for me to mention among 
Garneau's titles to fame the fact that he had a church named 
after him. 

Quite seriously, Garneau's fame rests on more solid titles 
than my misinterpretation of the sign, and it extends today 
beyond Edmonton and the Rockies to the Pacific, as it does 
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to the other provinces by the sea. I wonder indeed i there 
are more than two or three other French Canadians of the 
nineteenth century whose fame is as widespread and as well 
established as that of Garneau today. This is all the more 
surprising when one remembers his retired life and his retir- 
ing manners. Of course, Garneau never enjoyed that sort of 
power and glory which are attained by such colourful public 
men as Papineau, whose impressive and controversial public 
career and private life will be recalled later in this series by 
Dr. Bruchesi. It seems to me, however, that Garneau's re- 
nown and continuing influence rest upon sound, basic quali- 
ties which he possessed to an eminent degree and which, all 
things considered, are more valuable than the fireworks and 
kudos of some other national celebrities. 

I personally prefer, anyhow, many a sonata da camera to 
Pomp and Circumstance regardless of whether there is 
more pomp or more circumstance; and I would not expect to 
be contradicted by many if I say that Garneau, Aubert de 
Gasp, and Haliburton are the only Canadian authors of 
their time whom we can still read with pleasure and benefit 
today. When we compare them with other Canadian writers 
of their day, who are mainly remarkable to us for their clum- 
siness and their pomposity, they stand out like literary Gul- 
livers among Lilliputian scribblers. Berthelot Brunet went 
so far as to write some twelve years ago that, if only one 
French-Canadian book could be saved from destruction, 
most of us would choose Garneau's Histoire du Canada. This 
is the book which has been hailed as "the Bible of French 
Canada," and although I rather dislike this fashion of speak- 
ing in superlatives, I must confess that if any book deserves 
such a description, Garneau's does at least as much as any 
other one. 

When I was studying Garneau's life and works some fif- 
teen years ago, I was struck by the frequent coincidence of 
many of the main events of his life with important facts in 
the history of the nation. It would be wearying to endeavour 
to recite all these coincidences, in which only superstitious 
people would try to find any significance; but some are inter- 
esting inasmuch as they set him against his background and, 
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consequently, help towards a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of his efforts, ideas, and achievements. 

Fran<:ois-Xavier Garneau was born at La Canardiere, in 
the outskirts of Quebec City, on June 15, 1809. The preced- 
ing month, Sir James Craig, the Governor, had prorogued 
the legislature to counter the obstructive tactics of the As- 
sembly with which he was openly at war. The struggle for 
responsible government between the executive and the 
elected Assembly was already joined in Lower Canada, as 
it was soon to be in Upper Canada. 

In 1833, when Garneau returned from London, Papineau, 
Morin, and Bdard were drafting the Ninety-Two Resolu- 
tions. 

In the early forties, immediately after the armed rebel- 
lions of 1837-8 in the Canadas and the ensuing legislative 
union of the two colonies, Garneau was engaged in serious 
historical research. The first edition of his Histoire du Can- 
ada was completed in 1848, which is the year Uniacke in 
Nova Scotia, and Baldwin and Lafontaine in Canada, were 
called by Harvey and Elgin respectively to form new ad- 
ministrations based upon the principle of the responsibility 
of the executive to the elected representatives of the people. 

The third edition of his Histoire du Canada, the last 
which he published himself, came out one hundred years 
ago, in 1859. This is the year Sir Alexander Gait sent his 
famous despatch to the Colonial Secretary to "affirm the 
right of the Canadian Legislature to adjust the taxation of 
the people in the way they deem best, even if it should un- 
fortunately happen to meet the disapproval of the Imperial 
Ministry, Her Majesty cannot be advised to disallow such 
acts, unless her advisers are prepared to assume the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Colony irrespective of the views 
of the inhabitants." 

Finally, Garneau died on February 3, 1866, as the dele- 
gates of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada were pre- 
paring to sail for England to discuss the terms of union 
which were to form the basis of the British North America 
Act adopted the following year by the Imperial Parliament. 

The fact that Garneau's first edition was completed in the 
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year of the Bloodless Revolution of 1848, and the fact that 
his third and last appeared in the year in which Britain was 
led to recognize Canada's independence in fiscal matters, 
were not so much coincidences as concurrent demonstrations 
of the growing sense of identity of the greater part of the 
population of British North America. Garneau lived through 
the most stormy period of our history, one of ceaseless strug- 
gles, political, social, economic, racial, and religious. In those 
troubled days the need was felt for a history of the colony in 
which could be found not only a recital of the main events 
of the past, but also and particularly a comprehensive study 
of the institutions, policies, traditions, and facts which had 
made the colony what it was, and the Canadians what they 
were. 

The need was felt equally by Canadians of both languages, 
but much more urgently by the Canadians of French descent 
whose survival as a separate group was then still at stake. 
William Smith's History of Canada (1826), written from the 
point of view of a member of the executive council, had not 
been made to please the more liberal elements of the popu- 
lation, and Michel Bibaud's Histoire du Canada (1837, vol. I; 
1844, vol. II) had been a failure. Garneau's book was accord- 
ingly not only the first major literary work of French Can- 
ada, but also a date in the history of the colony. 

Now, who was Garneau? 

Fran^ois-Xavier Garneau was born of a poor family in the 
outskirts of Quebec City. His father was a saddler whose 
ancestry can be traced through four generations to Louis 
Garnault who came from Poitou in 1662 and married Marie 
Mazoue the following year. The historian's mother, Ger- 
trude Amyot de Villeneuve, was also a Canadian of the fifth 
generation. Garneau was educated first at Mr. Parent's 
school, and then at the Lancastrian school established by 
a rather extraordinary character, Francois-Joseph Perrault, 
who was successively fur trader, business man, notary, clerk 
of the Court of King's Bench, and member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Perrault was also the author of a number of books 
and pamphlets on educational, agricultural, and legal mat- 
ters, as well as of the first textbook on Canadian history, 
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Abrege de I'histoire du Canada, and of his own biography 
described as "written by himself, at the age of eighty, with- 
out glasses, at the suggestion of Lord Aylmer, Governor-in- 
Chief of Lower Canada." 

Perrault taught Garneau some French, English, Latin, and 
history and, when the boy was fourteen, he offered him a job 
in his office at the Court. Casgrain, who was Garneau's first 
biographer, tells us that the historian always had the fondest 
memories of his old teacher and employer and that, when he 
began to publish his Histoire du Canada in 1845, he pre- 
sented him with the first copy. This makes a good story, 
which has been repeated many times since, but as Perrault 
was dead when Garneau's first volume came out, it was noth- 
ing but wishful thinking on the part of Casgrain. One may 
legitimately assume, however, that Perrault must have had 
some responsibility for Garneau's taste for historical re- 
search. 

Two years later he was then sixteen Garneau decided 
to become a notary and he entered as an apprentice the 
office of Archibald Campbell, who was royal notary in Que- 
bec City. A director of banks and other corporations, the 
distinguished Scotsman was also keenly interested in litera- 
ture and the sciences and he had one of the largest personal 
libraries in the colony at the time. Campbell opened it to 
his young clerk who was thus enabled to read the best Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin poets and historians. When he was 
nineteen, Garneau also had the good fortune to be desig- 
nated by Campbell to accompany one of his wealthy clients 
on a journey to the Maritime Provinces, the northern United 
States and Upper Canada. At a time when few Canadians 
could afford to travel, Garneau was able to visit Boston, New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, and Toronto. The party spent two 
to three weeks in New York where they visited museums, 
libraries, theatres, and other attractions, and this happy in- 
terlude must have broadened the young clerk's outlook. 

Upon his return, he completed his apprenticeship with 
Campbell and, in 1830, he became a notary. He was twenty- 
one. He served one more year in Campbell's office and, hav- 
ing saved $240, he set out for Europe on June 20, 1831. He 
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had planned a short trip to England and France, as a "pil- 
grimage to the cradle of genius and civilization," but as he 
was preparing to sail back to Canada, Denis-Benjamin Viger, 
who was then the agent of the Legislative Assembly of Lower 
Canada in the United Kingdom, asked him to stay in Lon- 
don as his secretary. The opportunity was too good to be 
missed, and Garneau accepted the appointment and spent 
the next two years in London. 

Later, in 1854-5, Garneau wrote an account of his Euro- 
pean journey, which was published first in the Journal de 
Quebec, and then in book form in 1855. Former patriotes 
who had accepted office in the administration of the united 
colony were offended by some of his remarks about their 
apostasy, and Garneau was prevailed on by his friends to de- 
stroy the whole edition. Fortunately, six or seven copies were 
saved and this Voyage en Angle terre et en France dans les 
anndes 1831, 1832 et 1833 helps us to appreciate better how 
profitable to the future historian were the two years he spent 
in the imperial capital as secretary to the Assembly's agent. 

Maximilien Bibaud, who detested Garneau and attacked 
his His to ire du Canada in 1855 in a very harsh and very un- 
fair pamphlet, also wrote later: "A man of genius, Mr. Gar- 
neau, had he not been self-educated, had he been educated 
in a European university, would be one of the leading men 
of his time." Be that as it may, and though Garneau regretted 
all his life that he had not gone to college or to university, 
no one can fail to notice, on the other hand, the happy suc- 
cession of events which contributed to his general education 
and which must have fostered his leaning towards history. 
He had frequently, as a young boy, heard his grandfather 
relate the battles of the Seven Years' War, some of which he 
had himself witnessed; these narrations must have made a 
deep impression on his young heart and mind. As I have 
already said, he had enjoyed the protection of Perrault and 
that of Campbell, and he had visited New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, the northern United States, and the two Canadas. 
Now, at twenty-two, he was in London as secretary to one 
of the most influential Canadians of his time, a cousin of 
Papineau, a former member of the Legislative Assembly and 
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a future prime minister of the united province of Canada. 
He had already visited London and Paris as a tourist, and 
now he was going to spend two years in the English capital 
and gain an invaluable knowledge of the affairs of the 
colony. There he met William Lyon Mackenzie, who had 
come over to air his grievances to the Colonial Office; he 
attended the sittings of the House of Commons where the 
Reform Bill was then being debated and where he heard 
O'Connell, Peel, Russell, Stanley, Hume, and Roebuck; he 
visited the British Museum and the many monuments of the 
Old City; he applauded Kean, Madame Vestris, and Paga- 
nini; he joined a debating society called the Societ6 lit- 
teraire des Amis de la Pologne. He wrote, for instance, that 
Viger and he were very busy and that, as they needed a holi- 
day, they went to Paris where they spent two weeks, visiting 
monuments and attending theatres. After this too short vaca- 
tion, they resumed their work in the British capital. On May 
10, 1833, Garneau sailed from Liverpool for home and he 
arrived at Quebec on June 30. He was coming back with a 
more general education, a broader outlook, and a deeper 
insight into the political problems then facing Canada. 

He had been much impressed by the British parliamen- 
tary system as an instrument for achieving the peaceful co- 
existence of the most antagonistic classes of the society. 
"Dans toutes les institutions de FAngleterre perce un esprit 
i la fois sectaire et pratique/' he wrote in his relation. "L'on 
voit que tous les changements qui y ont eu lieu n'ont 6t& 
obtenus qu'apres une longue lutte ou chaque partie a du 
faire des concessions." And a little further: "Londres est 
... la premiere mtropole de la Iibert6 et de 1'industrie. 
C'est la oft la libert est la mieux assise et oil 1'industrie est 
la plus vaste et la plus riche." He was shocked to discover by 
contrast how badly divided were the people of his own coun- 
try and he was troubled about their future. "J e venais de 
passer deux ans au milieu de deux nations puissantes et 
ind6pendantes, dont les habitants ont oubli6 depuis long- 
temps les designations si ameres de vainqueurs et de vain- 
cus," wrote Garneau in conclusion. 
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Meme en Irlande, depuis que le parlement vnal de cette contiee a cess6 
d'exister dans le siecle dernier, ces designations sont tombe*es en de'sue'- 
tude. En Canada, au contraire, je trouvais deux peuples distincts encore 
debout, face a face, en guerre ouverte et en proie a des passions qui 
paraissaient bien nobles chez certames gens, mais que 1'avemr devait de"- 
pouiller de ce prestige si funeste a la foule ignorante qui s'abandonnait 
follement a leurs declamations int&resse'es et mensongeres. Oui, lorsque 
je pensais a ces grandes nationality ind^pendantes, franchise et anglaise, 
dont j'avais admire! l'e*clat a Londres et a Paris, la situation du Canada 
franc,ais m'attristait profonddment. 

Although he came back from England a democrat in 
politics and rather familiar with the affairs of the colony, 
Garneau felt much more attracted to literature than to poli- 
tics. He had been led to see to what extent the true literary 
talent is respected in Europe, and he had decided to embark 
on a literary career. He was familiar with the works of the 
contemporary English and French poets and though upon 
his return he resumed practice as a notary, he devoted much 
of his time to literature. He was more interested in poetry 
than in history, and he was one of the first to contribute 
verse regularly to local newspapers. From 1832 to 1841, Le 
Canadien published nineteen pieces of his poetry, some of 
which rank among the best of the time, and until he began 
to bring out his Histoire du Canada in 1845, he was known 
mainly as a poet and as a newspaperman. He was indeed the 
best French-Canadian versifier before Cremazie and, quite 
significantly, most of his best lines, based on local historical 
subjects and patriotic themes, cast a longing lingering look 
at the days of the French regime. 

However, poetry is not a career and, as he had married 
Esther Bilodeau in 1835 and a first son had been born the 
following year, he had to give up his profession of notary 
in 1837 to accept employment as a cashier in a local bank. In 
1833, he had launched a literary magazine, L'Abeille cana- 
dienne, which ceased publication after a few numbers, and 
the following year he became and remained for some time 
secretary of the committee which drafted the Ninety-Two 
Resolutions. He made a few political speeches, but he was 
a very reserved and even shy man, and he soon retired from 
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the field; he went back to poetry and became more keenly 
interested in historical research. As from now on I shall be 
concerned only with his historical work, this may well be 
the place to mention the fact that Garneau's is so far the 
most important literary family of French Canada. In addi- 
tion to the historian himself, it includes his elder son, Alfred, 
who was the most accomplished minor poet of his genera- 
tion; and Simone Routier, Saint-Denys-Garneau, and Anne 
Hebert, who rank among the best recent French-Canadian 
poets. Since the historian himself was the best poet of his 
generation, one is led to believe that poetry is an hereditary 
disease. 

In 1836 and 1837, Garneau contributed to Le Canadien 
narratives of famous Canadian and American battles. These 
were separate literary efforts and no one could foresee then 
that they were eventually to become part of a comprehensive 
history of the colony. Garneau also contributed to Le Cana- 
dien a few editorials on contemporary political problems, 
especially at the time of the union of the two Canadas. In 
1844, however, he became a translator for the Legislative 
Assembly and, from then on, he always refrained from tak- 
ing any stand on any public matter. In 1845, he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the City of Quebec, a sinecure which en- 
abled him to support his growing family and, at the same 
time, to dedicate most of his time to historical research. This 
was the year he brought out the first volume of his Histoire 
du Canada, which he had taken three to four years to write, 
and which was to make him, at thirty-six, the father of 
French-Canadian literature. From then on, his life would 
be that of his book which, as we will see, he never ceased to 
revise and polish throughout the last twenty years of his life. 

Not many more facts deserve to be mentioned here. In 
1848, Garneau was appointed to the Council of Education of 
Lower Canada and, in 1855, he was elected president of the 
Institut de Quebec, a literary and historical club which still 
exists today. He had an epileptic stroke in 1843 and, though 
the attacks became more frequent over the years, he never 
ceased to labour. However, in 1864 his health had deterio- 
rated so much that he had to resign his post as City Clerk 
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and, two years later, on February 3, 1866, he died at Quebec 
at the age of 56. When Crmazie heard of his passing, he 
wrote to Casgrain: 

II n'a connu ni les splendeurs de la richesse ni les emvrements du pouvoir 
II a ve*cu humble, presque pauvre, loin des plaisirs du monde, cachant 
avec soin les rayonnements de sa haute intelligence pour les concentrer 
sur cette ceuvre qui dvora sa vie en lui donnant I'lmmortalite*. Garneau 
a 6t6 le flambeau qui a porte" la lumiere sur notre courte mais he*roique 
histoire, et c'est en se consumant lui-meme qu f il a e"claire* ses compatnotes 

No one could better express the general opinion of the man 
and his work. 

Garneau's unique accomplishment was to succeed in re- 
conciling in his book the patriotic aims he wanted to achieve 
with the exacting requirements of history as a science. Gar- 
neau never made it a secret that he had resolved to write 
the history of the colony with the express purpose of refut- 
ing Durham's allegation that the French Canadians had no 
history; with the object, as he himself wrote to Lord Elgin, 
of restoring the truth which had been distorted so often in 
the past and of disproving the insulting charges still levelled 
at the French Canadians by unscrupulous oppressors anxious 
to take advantage of their subordinate position. 

In his own way, Garneau was a man of action and, when 
one reads his book in the light of the circumstances in which 
it was written, it must be confessed that he was a very shrewd 
one indeed. As I have mentioned before, Garneau under- 
took to write his Histoire du Canada immediately after the 
legislative union of the two Canadas had been effected in 
the hope that the French would eventually be absorbed by 
the English. Garneau saw in the union nothing but a means 
adopted to throw a legal veil over a great injustice, and in- 
deed Durham's dream proved to be an idle one. However, 
when Garneau was working on the first edition of his book, 
the future of the older Canadians was still uncertain. Chau- 
veau, who knew Garneau well, has written that Garneau 
had nothing more at heart than the future of the French 
Canadians in this country, and Garneau himself wrote to 
Lafontaine: 
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J'^cris avec une parfaite conviction. Je veux, si mon livre me survit, qu'il 
soit 1'expression patente des actes, des sentiments mtimes d'un peuple 
dont la nationality est livre'e aux hasards d'une lutte qui ne promet 
aucun espoir pour bien des gens. Je veux empreindre cette nationality 
d'un caractere qui la fasse respecter a 1'avenir. 

We have seen that Garneau came back from England a 
democrat in politics, and that he had been greatly impressed 
by the efficiency of the British parliamentary system. He was 
a liberal at heart and, at a time when both the executive 
and the assembly were stiffening their opposition, he wisely 
recommended moderation, tolerance, and prudence to both 
parties at strife. He had been a follower of Papineau, whose 
liberal views he shared all his life, but he broke with him 
when the leader appealed to arms. Similarly, he disapproved 
of the governor's frequent refusals to yield to the legitimate 
requests of the elected representatives of the people. Inci- 
dentally, he confessed that he was more keenly interested 
in the history of parliamentary struggles than in the ac- 
counts of a long period of frequent wars. My own hope is 
that more contemporary French-Canadian historians will fol- 
low Garneau's example and pay more attention to our con- 
stitutional history than to "old unhappy far-off things and 
battles long ago." Garneau lived in no ivory tower yet he 
was a man of vision. In concluding his "Discours pr&imi- 
naire," he wrote: 

La Grande-Bretagne tient notre sort entre ses mains; et selon que sa 
conduite sera juste et claire*e, ou r6tre"cie et tyrannique, ces belles et 
vastes provinces formeront, lorsque le temps en sera venu, une nation 
indpendante et une allie*e utile et fidele, ou elles tomberont dans 1'orbite 
de la puissante r^publique qui semble destined a lui disputer 1'empire 
des mers. Cette question m&ite 1'attention grave des homines d'etat 
m^tropolitains et coloniaux; plusieurs peuples sont int&resse's a sa solu- 
tion. 

One may very well ask what all this has to do with history. 
Should not Garneau be famous as a political writer rather 
than as an historian? There is, as we all know, a school of 
historians who take strong exception to such personal com- 
ments as Garneau made frequently in his book, and who be- 
come suspicious as soon as an author admits openly that he 
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has set out to establish a fact, make a point, or achieve an 
end. At first sight, these incorruptible historians may seem 
to be right. However, on a closer look, the question remains 
open. The whole question is whether the author's comments 
are fully borne out by the facts, or whether the writer is 
twisting the truth in order to support preconceived ideas. 
That is the heart of the matter. And it is here that Garneau's 
grandeur is revealed. 

Much as he was concerned with finding happy solutions 
to the most pressing problems of his time, he never willingly 
distorted the facts the better to support his own opinions. 
And much as he was anxious to rehabilitate his ancestors 
and his fellow-countrymen, he never concealed their mis- 
takes nor their weaknesses to embellish their story. He was 
so meticulous in his regard for truth that he did not even 
spare his contemporaries, at the risk of ruining his own fu- 
ture. 

Garneau was the first in Canada to consider history as a 
full science. "L'histoire est devenue, depuis un demi-sifecle, 
une science analytique rigoureuse; non seulement les faits, 
mais leurs causes, veulent etre indiques avec discernement 
et precision, afin qu'on puisse juger des uns par les autres. 
La critique svre," he added, "rejette tout ce qui ne porte 
pas en soi le cachet de la vrit." That is why he held that the 
best way in which he could achieve his aims was simply to 
tell the truth. He wanted his book to be objective, yet in- 
spiring, and he succeeded in making it both. 

Garneau was a self-educated historian, but he earnestly 
read the better modern French and English historians: 
Montesquieu and Thierry, Guizot and Michelet, Macaulay 
and Gibbon. However, as the years passed, Tacitus became 
his favourite author. From all of these, he learned to go back 
always to the sources at hand, never to be satisfied until the 
available documentation had been fully examined, and 
never to affirm anything without supporting evidence. He 
was also deeply impressed by Michelet's treatment of the 
people as a collective body whose soul gradually develops 
through the ages. It is only in modern times, he noticed, that 
historians had begun to pay attention to the life of the com- 
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mon people. "Jusque la, [le peuple] a 6te comme un fond 
pale sur lequel se dessinaient les ombres gigantesques et 
mena^antes de ses maitres. Nous ne voyions agir que ces 
chefs absolus qui venaient lui arm^s d'un diplome divin. 
Le reste des hommes, plebe passive, masse inerte et souf- 
frante, ne semblait exister que pour obeir. . . ." 

Garneau's concern for the people has been noticed by 
George Sandfield Macdonald, a son of the Ontario premier, 
who said in 1884: "The historians of Canada (with the con- 
spicuous exception of Garneau) have been literary balloon- 
ists. Ascending to a high altitude, they have observed what 
was on the surface, whilst the character of the Canadian peo- 
ple and its changes in different stages of growth . . . has 
not yet been written. The people of Canada have been left 
out of Canadian histories." This still holds true in a large 
degree today, and I myself am too fond of those who know 
how to prick balloons to overlook this quotation. 

One often sees good intentions bringing about vicious re- 
sults, and more is needed to produce a good historian than 
good intentions and good technique. Nature had endowed 
Garneau with a sharp mind and a vivid imagination, which 
partly made up for what he lacked in information and en- 
abled him to put the right construction on the dusty records 
at hand in which so much of the past had mummified. He 
also knew how to find a place for everything and to put 
everything in its place. His book is a succession of tableaux, 
each of them presenting a coherent study of one aspect or 
one phase of Canada's history. For the first time, the empha- 
sis is put not on religious, but on political and military af- 
fairs. Garneau was the first historian to paint a complete, 
consistent, and colourful picture of the development of the 
colony from its establishment to his own time. His training 
as a poet helped him to revive the past, and his work is to 
his predecessors' work what Cinemascope is to the conven- 
tional movie. But the natural bent of his mind was towards 
analysis; one wonders what to admire most, his lively narra- 
tives or his appreciations of leading figures, local institu- 
tions, and metropolitan policies. Without this thorough in- 
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sight, the true significance of the facts would remain unap- 
preciated. 

Had he not been an historian by vocation, Garneau would 
have rested on his laurels after the warm reception given to 
his first edition. In spite of his success and of the constant 
threat of recurring epilepsy, Garneau never ceased working 
at improving his Histoire du Canada. He was always on the 
look-out for new documents; in preparing the second and 
third editions, those of 1852 and 1859, he never hesitated 
to modify his views usually in a more conservative direc- 
tion in the light of newly discovered evidence. Garneau 
was a middle-of-the-road liberal and his moderate opinions 
and judgments equally displeased the ultra-conservative and 
the ultra-liberal groups. When he met his untimely death at 
56, he was engaged in preparing a fourth edition. 

Garneau may have been criticized in some quarters, 
mainly clerical, for his liberal views, but most distinguished 
Canadians of his time held his work in high esteem. This 
esteem has not diminished since, for his influence was as 
deep as it was immediate, and it has continued without in- 
terruption until today. Casgrain has written of the deep im- 
pression the Histoire du Canada made on the local intelli- 
gentsia: 

Nous n'oublierons jamais 1' impression profonde que produisit sur nos 
jeunes imaginations d'tudiants, 1'apparition de VHistoire du Canada 
de M Garneau Ce hvre 6tait une relation pour nous. Cette clart 
lumineuse qui se levait tout a coup sur un sol vierge, et nous en dd- 
couvrait les richesses et la puissante vdg&ation, les monuments et les 
souvenirs, nous ravissait d'^tonnement autant que d'admiration. Que 
de fois ne nous sommes-nous pas dit, avec transport, a 1'aspect des larges 
perspectives qui s'ouvraient devant nous: cette terre si belle, si luxu- 
name, est celle que nous foulons sous nos pieds, c'est le sol de la patrie! 
Avec quel noble orgueil nous coutions des divers chants de cette 
brillante pope! Nous suivions les premiers pionniers de la civilisa- 
tion dans leurs d^couvertes; nous nous enfoncions hardiment avec 
eux dans l'6paisseur de la forest, plantant la croix, avec le drapeau 
fran^ais, sur toute la ligne du Saint-Laurent et du Mississippi. Nous 
assistions aux faibles commencements de la colonie, aux luttes h&roiques 
des premiers temps, aux touchantes infortunes de la race indienne, 
a Tagrandissement de la Nouvelle-France; puis apres les succes enivrants, 
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les dclatantes victoires, venaient les revers; aprfcs Carillon, Oswego, 
Monongahla, venait la dfaite d'Abraham, puis enfin le drapeau 
fleurdelis, arros de notre sang et de nos larmes, retraversait les mers 
pour ne plus reparaitre. 

The fact is that Garneau's book supplied a full stock of 
historical subjects on which the younger poets and novelists 
drew copiously. To all those who met regularly in Cr6mazie's 
bookstore in the sixties, Garneau was the great master, and 
more than anyone else, he is responsible for the appearance 
of the "Ecole patriotique de Quebec." Later in the century, 
his influence was still felt with the regional poets, the his- 
torical novelists, and the political essayists. From 1845 to 
1946, eight editions of his book came out; this is one of the 
few French-Canadian books which never remain out of print 
for long. 

In spite of his lack of formal education, Garneau was a 
true scholar and a great historian, at the same time deeply 
concerned with contemporary problems. My last words, then, 
would be to express the hope that more historians today 
would follow in his footsteps in contributing to a better un- 
derstanding of the present by a sound analysis of the past. 
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That great American, Mr. Justice Holmes, was in the habit 
of dividing men into two kinds: "external" men and "in- 
ternal" men. Internal men were those who considered ideas 
more interesting than things. A Canadian will not be indulg- 
ing in the national pastime of self-depreciation if he remarks 
that in this country internal men have always constituted a 
minority. Within this group men with original opinions, 
intellectual non-conformists, represent but a handful. In the 
political field one can recall only a few genuine Canadian 
independents: Robert Gourlay, assiduously gathering am- 
munition to smite the Family Compact; Goldwin Smith, 
transferred, with devastating results, from the great world 
of Newman's Oxford to the closed circle of Tory Toronto; 
Sir Alexander Gait, an uneasy colleague for several decades 
of Canadian politicians. Our subject belongs in this select 
company: select (and important) because of the truth of the 
old remark that there is no pain like the pain of a new idea. 
At first sight John Skirving Ewart would seem an unlikely 
candidate for the role of the political dissenter. He came of 
a well-to-do Toronto family; his uncle was Sir Oliver Mowat, 
the perennial premier of Ontario. By profession he was a 
corporation lawyer, counsel for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and a frequent pleader before the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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During the last thirty years of his life his residence was a 
large house on Wilbrod Street in Ottawa; his clubs the 
Rideau and the Royal Ottawa Golf Club. His appearance 
in 1922 was described by the Toronto Telegram: "an inof- 
fensive-looking elderly gentleman, with a near-statesman 
face, bounded on the north by nice grey hair and on the 
south by a conventional black coat and a grey vest. He looked 
what he ought to be a solid citizen with ample wealth and 
more time." In demeanour Ewart was correct and formal; 
even magisterial. That this man was widely regarded, for 
over thirty years, in both Canada and Great Britain, as a 
most dangerous publicist is the paradox which this paper 
will attempt to explain. 

Ewart's long life spanned the years from 1849 to 1933, 
from the Rebellion Losses Bill to the Statute of Westminster. 
For one who regarded the exposition of self-government as 
"the chiefest part of Canadian history/' there was an almost 
perfect fitness in these dates. His life coincided with and 
touched at many points the national development of Canada 
during the most formative eighty years in our history. 

Ewart was a second-generation Canadian, his grandfather 
having come to Upper Canada from Scotland before the 
War of 1812. In Toronto his grandfather became a promi- 
nent contractor, the builder of Osgoode Hall and other 
public buildings. John S. Ewart's father, the law partner of 
Oliver Mowat, died while John was still an infant. In 1859 
young Ewart was enrolled at Upper Canada College, where 
he had a brilliant career on the playing field but not in the 
class-room. The only reason he did not stand lower in his 
class, he afterwards recalled, was because the class was not 
any larger! After two years he was expelled, a circumstance 
which caused a later headmaster no embarrassment when he 
hailed Ewart as one of Upper Canada's most distinguished 
graduates. "I sometimes regret that we have not turned out 
many more men like you, Mr. Ewart," he is reported to have 
said on a public occasion. 

Ewart received a formal legal training at Osgoode Hall 
but his education took place through his own efforts. Under 
the stimulus of an older friend he began a clandestine ex- 
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amination of Biblical texts the disturbing study which the 
Victorians called the "higher criticism" and so directed his 
mind towards analysis and intellectual enquiry. He was al- 
ways passionately convinced of the value of self-education. 
He used to remark that, if he had gone on to a university, 
he might have fallen into the common error of thinking he 
had received an education. To his mind the main purpose of 
the university was to provide young people with an eager 
desire for a postgraduate course that would last all their 
lives. It was a perfect description of the questing nature of 
his own intellectual outlook. 

In 1871 he was called to the bar of Ontario, serving briefly 
as a junior in the law office of Sir John Macdonald at Kings- 
ton before returning to Toronto. Toronto during the seven- 
ties was the home of the Canada First movement, when 
Charles Mair, G. T. Denison, and W. A. Foster were sketch- 
ing, in terms appropriate to "the heyday of Confederation 
and of youth," the national destiny of Canada. Ewart caught 
a vision of Canadian liberal nationalism at this time which 
he was never to forsake. In the early 1880's he fell victim to 
tuberculosis and on medical advice moved west to Winnipeg 
to enjoy the drier prairie air. It was a move which reinforced 
his Canadianism by adding to its intellectual basis, derived 
from Canada First, the experience of life on the expansive 
frontier of the Dominion. Frederick Jackson Turner has 
pointed out how the American frontier bred an attachment 
to national principles; in the Canadian setting it is remark- 
able how many of the leaders of the twentieth century ob- 
tained their apprenticeship through the opening of the 
West. Arthur and Clifford Sifton, Frank Oliver, Arthur 
Meighen, J. W. Dafoe, R. B. Bennett, John S. Ewart all 
came to maturity in the confident days of the Canadian West 
before the First World War. 

In Winnipeg Ewart prospered at the bar and in property 
transactions. During these years he came into close associa- 
tion with Clifford Sifton, the capable attorney-general of the 
Greenway government. Sifton's reform of the Manitoba 
judicature in 1895 was influenced by Ewart, who had by 
this time become known as an authority on civil procedure. 
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The alliance with Sifton did not extend to the latter's cham- 
pioning of the state school system, embodied in the Schools 
Act o 1890, the effects of which rocked Manitoba politics 
for most of the next decade. Ewart took the view that the 
Act represented an improper invasion of the rights granted 
to the Catholic minority at Confederation, when Manitoba 
had been created on the model of bi-racial Quebec. As a 
leading Winnipeg counsel he was asked by Archbishop 
Tache to prepare the legal case for the minority against the 
Schools Act. This work occupied his attention for the next 
four years, in the course of which he appeared before the 
highest courts in Canada and the United Kingdom and the 
Dominion cabinet. His efforts to bring about remedial legis- 
lation re-establishing separate schools in Manitoba failed 
because of the fall of the Conservative government. He 
gained some satisfaction, however, when he helped Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, the new prime minister, arrange a compromise 
between the Manitoba government and the Archbishop of 
St. Boniface. His handling of the entangled elements that 
made up the schools dispute showed the sure grasp of detail 
and the logical presentation that marked all his argument. 
After 1896 Ewart enjoyed a national reputation in the field 
of constitutional law. 

The increasing frequency of his appearances before the 
Supreme Court led Ewart, in 1904, to remove to Ottawa, 
where he lived for the final thirty years of his life. In co- 
operation with the late W. L. Scott he joined a law firm 
whose lineal descendant still survives and retains his name. 
Ottawa, the home of Lampman and Duncan Campbell Scott 
and the centre of a nascent literary movement, contributed 
its share to Ewart's Canadianism. Here, in the capital, where 
Parliament and the federal civil service provided an oppor- 
tunity for rapport between Canadians from all parts of the 
country, it was natural that a broad national outlook would 
be created. Ewart, sharing this outlook, slipped easily into 
the Ottawa community. In subsequent years he received 
stimulation from men as different as Laurier and Robert 
Forke, Bennett and Skelton, Lemieux and Borden. 

It was during the Ottawa period that he was asked by the 
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Laurier government to undertake the most formidable legal 
task of his career: the presentation of the Canadian case in 
the international arbitration over the North Atlantic fish- 
eries dispute. This interminable controversy, whose roots 
reached back to the American Revolution, had given rise 
to a vast body of diplomatic correspondence which Ewart 
was to spend nineteen months in analysing. Arrayed against 
him, as the senior American counsel in the arbitration, he 
had a great lawyer and former secretary of state, Elihu Root, 
whose aptitudes rather closely resembled his own. The dis- 
pute was heard before a tribunal drawn from the bench of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague in the 
summer of 1910. E wart's oral argument, which filled over 
200 pages of the proceedings, took four days to deliver. He 
took issue with the United States' claim that it had a right 
to approve Newfoundland or Canadian laws regarding the 
inshore fisheries, by emphasizing the developing Canadian 
sovereignty. "Canada has acquired . . . complete legisla- 
tive control over her own affairs . . . and she may be for- 
given if, as she emerges from subordination to the Colonial 
Office, she objects to enter upon subjection, even in one par- 
ticular, to the United States." It was the essence of the Can- 
adian case and it helped to win acceptance for the main 
Canadian contentions from the Hague Court. Ewart's brief 
was a masterly presentation, still among the few Canadian 
classics in the field of international law. It drew from a 
British counsel the admiring comment, "If ever a case was 
well-prepared and diplomatically handled, it was the British 
side of the Fisheries case." 

The Hague award corrected a long-standing grievance in 
Anglo-American-Canadian relations. For his services in the 
case Ewart was approached informally regarding a knight- 
hood but he declined, presumably with the same explana- 
tion that John W. Dafoe once gave: "What would I do with 
a knighthood? I sweep my own snow and mind my own 
furnace/' The incident reveals the sturdy North American 
basis of Ewart's outlook. Although he had a warm sympathy 
for the British people and their achievements, he abhorred, 
with the shocked distaste of the frontier democrat, the aristo- 
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cratic temperament which he found in the upper classes in 
Great Britain. In one of his essays he spoke of the insidious 
influence of London society upon Canadians who visited 
England. "Against the pressure of social influence, the aver- 
age man (the average man is married) may struggle, but he 
struggles in vain." The patronizing of colonials by English 
society, he felt, was not only damaging to the integrity of its 
recipients but had as its sinister object to "wear down Cana- 
dianism." 

Ewart's writing and speaking on public questions were 
mainly undertaken during the years of his residence in Ot- 
tawa. From 1914 he withdrew from active legal practice, to 
devote himself to the preparation of historical and constitu- 
tional studies. From that date until his death at the age of 
eighty-five he was never inactive. His historical investiga- 
tions and his polemical writings were issued as pamphlets, 
which he distributed at his own expense to anyone who 
showed an interest in his advocacy. At intervals the pam- 
phlets, over sixty in number altogether, were collected and 
bound to form The Kingdom of Canada (1908), The King- 
dom Papers (2 vols., 1912-17) and The Independence Papers 
(2 vols., 1925-32). In addition he contributed articles to 
numerous periodicals Canadian, British and American 
lectured extensively and kept up a ceaseless barrage of let- 
ters to the editors of Canadian newspapers. His campaign 
of public education was not very successful except on the 
level of achieving a sort of selective conversion. By concen- 
trating on people like journalists, civil servants, university 
teachers, lawyers, politicians, clergymen, he aimed at the 
conversion of the influential. As an old man he could claim 
truthfully that "my influence [spread] through devolution 
and discipleship." 

The main task of his retirement was to be the preparation 
of a definitive constitutional history of Canada, projected in 
thirteen volumes. He had completed the first draft of half 
the work and roughed out the remainder when he was di- 
verted, in 1918, by the idea of examining the origins of the 
recent world war. He had in mind the preparation of a 
pamphlet on the subject, but he found the topic so absorb- 
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ing that he devoted the next six years to it. The Roots and 
Causes of the Wars appeared in two volumes in 1925, a major 
work of the revisionist school of diplomatic historians. The 
constitutional history remained, because of his years, un- 
finished. Its typescript and notes can be seen in the Public 
Archives today, waiting the successor who will complete one 
of the most ambitious ventures in Canadian historical schol- 
arship. 

Ewart produced his first essay on the constitutional destiny 
of Canada in 1904. It was a period when the possibilities of 
a separate Canadian existence were being more widely ap- 
preciated. Constitutionally, many bars remained to its real- 
ization. Canadian autonomy in domestic matters was abso- 
lute, and in the field of external affairs it operated in the 
determination of trade relations. But political relations 
foreign policy as such still lay beyond the control of the 
Canadian government. The Dominion had recently been 
aroused by the controversial Alaska Boundary award, which 
had been popularly interpreted to mean that Canada's in- 
ability to control her foreign relations would inevitably re- 
sult in a sacrifice of national interests. Thus the prevailing 
mood of confidence in 1904 the feeling that the twentieth 
century belonged to Canada was tempered by the impres- 
sion that changes would have to be made in the control of 
Canada's foreign relations. 

But to what end should changes be directed? This was the 
subject of a debate into which Ewart plunged with enthu- 
siasm. He took the view that the promise of Canadian na- 
tionhood, "the strong strivings of strenuous manhood/' as 
he put it, dictated no other course than that Canada should 
assume full control over her external policy. This solution, 
which appears so reasonable to us in 1959, seemed wild and 
chimerical to English Canadians in 1904. The prevailing 
opinion among those who thought about Canada's relations 
with the outside world was concerned with exploring the 
possibilities of a common foreign policy for Canada and 
Great Britain, a policy in which the smaller country should 
have some influence and agree to bear some responsibility. 
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This view had been held by a whole generation of English 
Canadians, from Colonel Denison and D'Alton McCarthy 
in the eighties to Stephen Leacock and W. L. Grant in the 
years before the First World War. 

Essentially the conflict between Ewart and those who be- 
lieved in the consolidation of the British Empire revolved 
around the interpretation of the objective nationalism. 
Each group started from the same premise: that the colonial 
status was a "worn-out, by-gone thing," to use Leacock's 
phrase. To continue it was to destroy the self-respect of the 
Canadian people. Nationalism to Ewart meant the separate 
"Kingdom of Canada" Canada, "self-existent, autonomous, 
sovereign." His opponents thought of a national life encom- 
passing the entire British Empire, a sort of integral national- 
ism based largely on race. This was the viewpoint of Lord 
Milner, whom Ewart came to regard as the arch-enemy of 
Canadian hopes. Milner was convinced that Great Britain 
could not survive in the competitive twentieth century with- 
out a close connection with the other regions peopled by 
British stock. "It seems unnatural to me ... to lose interest 
in and attachment to my fellow countrymen because they 
settle across the sea. It is not the soil of England . . . which 
is essential to arouse my patriotism, but the speech, the tra- 
ditions, the spiritual heritage, the principles, the aspirations 
of the British race. They do not cease to be mine because 
they are transplanted my horizon must widen, that is all." 
The historically minded will hear in this twentieth-century 
debate echoes of the great controversy that had disrupted 
the British Empire 150 years before. At the time of the 
American Revolution Englishmen like Lord Mansfield and 
American Tories like Governor Hutchinson had also inter- 
preted the British Empire as one nationality, while Ameri- 
cans like Jefferson and Adams had felt that the interests of 
the colonies were distinct and deserving of individual recog- 
nition. In the 1770's, as well as in the early 1900's, the latter 
views were regarded as subversive of the British connection. 

Ewart's political thought rang the changes on a single 
basic idea nationalism as the destiny of Canada. National- 
ism was incompatible with the existing colonial status. 
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"Physically and mentally Canadians are strong, sturdy and 
fibrous. Politically they are faint, frail and spineless. I would 
have them hold up their heads." And again: "An American 
gets more respect in London than a colonist. In my opinion, 
he is entitled to it." In the face of centrifugal tendencies 
there was an urgency in proclaiming Canadian nationalism. 
Unity was precarious because of "our geographical separa- 
tions, our racial divisions; our polyglot immigration, the 
closer natural associations of our west with the United States 
rather than with our east. We need some stronger solidifying 
influence than three lines of railways and a national debt." 
With nationhood declared, the attributes would follow. 

Yet Ewart did not disparage the advances that had already 
been made in securing freedom of action for Canada. It was 
to safeguard these gains that he supported so vigorously Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier's stand at successive Imperial Conferences 
from 1897 to 1911. Joseph Chamberlain's plans for the 
strengthening of imperial unity, whether by political, mili- 
tary, or economic means, seemed to him, as to Laurier, to 
point to the submission of Canada to a governance not her 
own. His attack on the various schemes of imperial federa- 
tion that were presented during the Chamberlain period was 
characteristic he asked for definition. This was a shrewd 
stroke, for it laid bare the fatal flaw in all the movements for 
consolidation: the failure of their adherents to agree on con- 
crete proposals. The sole concession which Ewart was pre- 
pared to make to the concept of unity was a grudging ap- 
proval of the schemes Fleming's Pacific cable, Mulock's 
imperial penny postage for improving Empire communi- 
cations. These projects represented a functional approach to 
the problem; they were imperialism "of the practical Cana- 
dian sort." One concludes that Ewart was commending what 
was to become a familiar type of Canadian contribution to 
international affairs that of the engineer. The Colombo 
Plan and International Civil Aviation Organization, for in- 
stance, differ in degree, not in conception, from the Pacific 
cable scheme. 

"Canada must some day have something to say upon the 
greatest of all national questions the question of peace and 
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war." Ewart said this in 1907. Over the next few years he de- 
voted some of his most penetrating writing to the subject. 
Nothing illustrates the strong points of his method better 
than this discussion: the unwavering insistence upon the 
primacy of the national objectives of Canada, the ability to 
cut through legal traditionalism to the heart of the question, 
the lucid marshalling of the evidence. Even today the sub- 
ject of the war relationship with Great Britain is an extraordi- 
narily difficult one for Canadians to assess, as the furore over 
the Suez crisis proved. In 1912, with Canada just emerging 
onto the world stage and the ties of sentiment more com- 
pelling than they are today, it was terrifyingly formidable. 

Basically the problem arose from the incongruity of Can- 
ada's position as a self-governing colony within the British 
Empire. Legally it was clear that when Great Britain was at 
war her colonies were at war also, yet the South African War 
had demonstrated, and Laurier had repeatedly stated, that 
Canada claimed the right to determine the extent of her 
participation in any British war. Much thought had been 
devoted to the question of devising machinery for the joint 
control of foreign policy and the sharing of the burdens of 
imperial defence, yet Ewart was convinced that there was 
nothing pertinent to Canadian interests in these efforts. Not 
only was a joint foreign policy impracticable for autonomous 
states with separate executives and legislatures, but Great 
Britain's security was only indirectly the security of Canada. 
Canada's safety lay, rather, in her geographical position on 
the North American continent. This was the outstanding 
fact which should influence all Canadian foreign policy. 
Canada and the United States formed a natural defensive 
aggregation, he argued. There was "nothing humiliating in 
[this] community of military interest with the United 
States"; the humiliating aspect was in not being free to af- 
firm it through a treaty of mutual guarantee with the Ameri- 
cans. The 1913 essay on the Canning policy (Ewart's name 
for the Monroe Doctrine) should be required reading for all 
speakers on Canadian-American defence relations. 

The imperative need was to define the relationship with 
Great Britain before defence arrangements were consum- 
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mated. Canada must approach this problem free from the 
enthusiasms of emotion. British motives should be viewed 
in a clear light. ". . . Britain planted colonies (calling them 
plantations) for the same reason that a farmer plants cab- 
bages because of their benefit to himself; and Britain pro- 
tected her plantations for the same reason that the farmer 
protected his because he wanted them for himself." From 
this the conclusion followed that Canada was under no obli- 
gation, legal or political, to participate in British wars. Her 
policy should be to enter into alliances with countries who 
could assist her, for specific objectives and under specific 
conditions. In practice, as far as the relationship with Great 
Britain was concerned, the Ewart approach might mean 
Canadian neutrality in a British war, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the case and their relation to Canadian inter- 
ests. 

A limited alliance for war was but one of Ewart's sugges- 
tions for future association with Great Britain; more im- 
portant was his conception of the constitutional relation- 
ship. Here he showed himself not so much an innovator as 
an inheritor of an important national tradition. His view 
was that the relationship should be that of a personal union, 
a union under a common crown. "The King's Canadian 
ministers shall advise him upon all things Canadian, with 
the same constitutional authority as British ministers advise 
their Sovereign upon all things British/' To describe suc- 
cinctly this new position Ewart suggested the use of the 
phrase "Kingdom of Canada," returning to the original des- 
ignation proposed by Sir John A. Macdonald in 1867. In 
Ewart's eyes, Macdonald, tested by his actions and not by his 
speeches, was the great architect of Canadian nationhood. 
He chided his countrymen for a failure to asknowledge Mac- 
donald's vision. "A great many Canadians in 1911 would be 
afraid of Sir John's splendid Canadianism of forty-five years 
ago." Macdonald and those who followed his mode of 
thought were thus the inspiration for Ewart's "king-union" 
concept. The list is an impressive one: Lord Monck, with 
his plea that Canadian Privy Councillors be granted the 
same style as their English counterparts; Lord Dufferin and 
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his proposal that Canada be transformed into a "Vice- 
royalty"; Edward Blake stressing constitutional advance to 
accompany the "cultivation of a national spirit"; Laurier 
himself in the twentieth century. 

Ewart felt that the personal union relationship, which 
was capable of being understood by lawyers and constitu- 
tional authorities, possessed the special merit of the prece- 
dent of the famous union between Great Britain and Han- 
over from 1714 to 1837. Unfortunately for Ewart's advocacy 
it proved difficult to explain the relationship, even to law- 
yers. Inevitably the question arose, did this not mean separa- 
tion from Great Britain? All Canadians, Ewart would reply, 
"are separatists with regard to the Colonial Office and union- 
ists in respect of the Crown/' Under a personal union, the 
legal status of Canada would conform to the reality of her 
position; the de facto relationship would become the de 
jure. But, almost to his death, the hesitations continued. 

The First World War marked an abrupt break in the 
course of Ewart's thought, just as it did in the life of his 
country. The issues of war aid and future relations were 
now sharpened by the urgencies of combat; constitutional 
advance was accelerated by the revolutionary impact of war. 
The years 1914-18 provide an opportunity to compare 
Ewart's position, as the most thorough-going English-Cana- 
dian nationalist of the time, with that of the unchallenged 
leader of French-Canadian nationality, Henri Bourassa. 

Since Bourassa is one of the most misunderstood Canadi- 
ans of our day it is necessary to point out at the beginning 
that fundamentally his views on the future of Canada dif- 
fered little from Ewart's. In fact, the two men, in the pre- 
1914 period, may be regarded as the two sides of the same 
Canadian nationalist coin. To Bourassa, Ewart was "our 
English interpreter of nationalism" and Ewart returned the 
compliment with his warm welcome for Bourassa's news- 
papers, the Ligue nationaliste (1903) and Le Devoir (1910). 
Both men believed in the racial duality of Canadian na- 
tionalism and stressed the importance of mutual respect be- 
tween the races as the sine qua non of Canadian existence. 
Both Ewart and Bourassa, anchored firmly to their North 
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American setting, were suspicious of Canadian commitments 
abroad and sceptical of the machinations of European di- 
plomacy. Bourassa, indeed, distinguished an aggressive, land- 
grabbing imperialism at the basis of British policy. This 
imperialism, by requiring military contributions from the 
colonies, as in the South African War, imperilled Canadian 
autonomy. Ewart, with a better understanding of the British 
character, did not see the danger in such extreme terms. 
Both men, however, reached the same conclusions: that 
Canada must be allowed to shape a distinctive foreign policy, 
free from any subordination to overseas interests. 

With the outbreak of war in August, 1914, Ewart and 
Bourassa supported Canadian participation. Their reasons 
were the same: a recognition that Canada, as an Anglo- 
French nation, was warmly sympathetic to the plight of the 
parent countries in Europe. Ewart felt that Canadian aid, 
sent voluntarily and not from a sense of duty, represented a 
step towards independence. He took his place on recruiting 
platforms and, unlike Bourassa, tried to avoid controversial 
statements that would impair national unity. For this reason 
he discontinued the publication of The Kingdom Papers at 
the outbreak of the war. 

The steady deterioration in relations between English- 
and French-speaking Canadians which the war produced is 
graphically illustrated by the record of Ewart's friendship 
with Bourassa. Even their deeply held and shared faith in 
Canada was not sufficient to overcome the lack of confidence 
which became apparent between Quebec and the rest of 
the Dominion after 1916. The increasingly racial basis of 
Bourassa's agitation, with its appeal to exclusiveness and 
grievance, seemed to Ewart to represent a deliberate chal- 
lenge to Canadian national unity. Although he held no brief 
for the Borden government he felt it was successfully prose- 
cuting the war effort and that it should be left free to con- 
tinue this task. However, he bitterly denounced conscrip- 
tion, both for its principle and for the way in which it had 
been applied. In the "khaki election" of 1917 he threw his 
support behind the Liberals. He urged Laurier not to cam- 
paign solely on an anti-conscriptionist policy, which he was 
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confident would be ineffective, but to take the line that 
Canada's main contribution for the rest of the war should 
be to increase her capacity to produce food. (It should be 
remembered that the fear of food shortages was much more 
intense in the closing years of the First World War than at 
any time in the Second.) Laurier refused to follow this ad- 
vice, although two of Ewart's pamphlets were used as cam- 
paign material by the Liberals. For his efforts in helping 
Laurier Ewart was characterized by the Ontario press as the 
"Bourassa of English-speaking Canadians/' a phrase which 
was now inappropriate but which he would have valued 
earlier. 

His estrangement from Bourassa came in 1917. By this 
time the French-Canadian had come to doubt the sincerity 
of Great Britain's motives in entering the war and thus the 
sincerity of English Canada's desire to continue in the 
struggle. The sense of imperial solidarity, expressed in the 
creation of the Imperial War Cabinet and the other agencies 
for military and economic co-operation, seemed to Bourassa 
to presage an "Imperialist Revolution" (the phrase is his) 
which he felt it his duty to expose. Ewart was also worried 
about the centralizing tendencies which the war had pro- 
duced, but he did not feel that they had any bearing on the 
necessary condition of Canadian belligerency. Certainly he 
did not countenance Bourassa's conclusion that, in the cir- 
cumstances, Canada should withdraw from an active partici- 
pation in the war. In one of the last in a long series of letters 
to Bourassa, Ewart put the point this way: "In my view, im- 
perialism is a domestic question and has no relation to our 
attitude towards Germany. I therefore see in Sir Robert 
Borden's excessive imperialism not a reason for alteration of 
Canada's opposition to her external enemies, but a reason for 
attack upon the imperialists." His final proposal to Bourassa, 
that he consult with him to see if any modification of the 
conscription measure would be acceptable to Quebec, went 
unanswered for some months. As far as I can determine, the 
correspondence and the old friendship were never resumed 

Ewart's attack on the imperialists was launched in the sum- 
mer of 1917, in one of the most forthright of his essays, "The 
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Republic of Canada/' The paper was inspired by his despera- 
tion at the steady process of imperial consolidation which the 
war had produced. To his mind the groups in England and 
Canada who had never ceased to hope for imperial unity 
were taking advantage of the opportunity offered by the war 
to create a new imperial structure in which Canada would 
sacrifice all her gains of recent years. Proposals for pooling 
the resources of the Dominions for common purposes, 
schemes for transferring political functions to appointed ad- 
ministrative bureaux, plans for "continuous consultation" in 
foreign policy and in peace-making all these projects, either 
in existence or contemplated, had "wrecked beyond repair" 
the reality of Canadian autonomy. The climax of Canadian 
political evolution had been reached just before the war and 
now the Dominion was rapidly travelling the road to sub- 
ordination. "It is all down-hill," lamented Ewart, "and we 
have no brakes." Behind the new movement for imperial 
solidarity he discerned the familiar figure of his old ad- 
versary, Milner, now a member of Lloyd George's inner War 
Cabinet. Perhaps it was this confrontation which impelled 
him to set down, at the conclusion of "The Republic of 
Canada," the most intemperate outburst of his career. 

Imperialism is the enemy the enemy in Europe and the enemy in 
Canada. Imperialism was the cause of the present war. Imperialism was 
the cause of the American revolution Imperialism was the cause of the 
Canadian rebellions. Imperialism is the curse and scourge o the world. 

And this I say to the imperialists who are pressing their crown of 
thorns upon the brow of the Canadian people. Crush it down. Restrict 
our political liberty. . . . Crush it down, I say, until it enters the bone. 
Repeat for us the tragedy of your Transvaal imperialism. Lord Milner 
is once more a dominating figure. He is the same masterful aristocrat 
now that he was then. He drove the Boers into a war for freedom. He 
is reducing Canada to shameful subjugation. He has dissipated all hope 
of THE KINGDOM OF CANADA. He will find, I tell him, that he has but 
turned us to a better, for a more secure and enduring, destiny He, prin- 
cipally, is the founder of THE REPUBLIC OF CANADA. 

(The Kingdom Papers, II, 393) 

A republican status for Canada was but an aberration in 
E wart's thought. Although he put it forward defiantly for 
a few years he returned in the early twenties to the common- 
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king relationship and expounded it until the end of his life. 
The First World War, a time of upheaval and mass hysteria, 
had succeeded in distracting, momentarily, the integrity of 
one of the most incorruptible of Canadians. 

The ten years after the conclusion of the First World War 
were a period of rapid constitutional advance for Canada. 
In relations with Great Britain, in the field of foreign affairs, 
a new pastime became popular: "I spy Dominion status." 
This was an activity close to Ewart's heart and he played 
the game as enthusiastically as any autonomist of the day. 
The fact that there were many who took part in the cam- 
paign during these years was immensely important; it showed 
the enlarging effect of the four-year agony on the Western 
Front on the horizons of Canada. The problem for the post- 
war years was to define Canadian sovereignty in all its aspects, 
to remove anomalies clinging to it, and to establish the 
foundations of a Canadian foreign policy. In all these activi- 
ties Ewart showed himself to be thoroughly at home. 

The period began inauspiciously for the exponents of au- 
tonomy. The "continuous consultation" and "concerted ac- 
tion" of the war years were carried over into the first post- 
war Imperial Conferences and to the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921. Ewart railed against this concept of a common 
foreign policy, especially as it was voiced by Borden and 
Meighen at these meetings. The Chanak crisis of 1922, with 
its breakdown in consultation within the British Empire, 
seemed to Ewart to vindicate his stand completely. He turned 
to the congenial task of promoting the centrifugal tendencies 
in foreign policy which now became characteristic of the 
Commonwealth association. 

Canada's objects in foreign policy, as he saw them, were 
to attain security in a manner compatible with national 
sovereignty. A traditional method had been through concert 
with Great Britain, a course which he had advocated as 
worthy of careful study before 1914. Now he felt that an 
alliance with Great Britain was no longer appropriate be- 
cause of a lack of similarity in the interests of the United 
Kingdom and Canada. British commitments under treaties 
and other obligations extended around the world; towards 
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almost all these pledges Canada felt a minimum of concern. 
The Treaty of Sdvres, ambiguous in its application to Can- 
ada; the abortive Anglo-American guarantee to France (to 
Ewart an "act of the most stupendous folly"); the Treaty of 
Lausanne; the Locarno Pacts: none of these agreements 
need bind Canada to support of British foreign policy. 

But was there not a moral obligation to aid Great Britain 
in her diplomacy? Was it not true that Great Britain had 
fought in the past for the humane ideals of freedom, justice, 
and the protection of the weak? For this reason, should 
Canada not be found at her side when war threatened? Ewart 
was at his incisive best in demolishing this assumption. In a 
series of substantial essays, published in volume I of The 
Independence Papers, he traced the origins of every British 
war since Canada became a part of the British Empire in 
1763, attempting to show that there was none, with the pos- 
sible exception of the French Revolutionary-Napoleonic 
struggle, on which the British people could look back with 
any degree of satisfaction. By comparison with many other 
countries, British motives for going to war were wholly ad- 
mirable, but they were still motives framed in terms of 
British self-interest and not primarily in terms of the higher 
ideals. Canada, therefore, should feel no obligation to engage 
in British wars merely because they were British wars. Nor 
should Canada feel gratitude for the advantages of British 
protection in the past. On a number of occasions, such as 
the seizure of Canadian sealers in the Bering Sea in the 
1880's, Canada had failed to receive naval protection from 
Great Britain. On other occasions she had received British 
support, not for her own sake, but because British interests 
in North America were at stake. 

That the League of Nations could guarantee Canada's in- 
dependence Ewart had no confidence. He saw the League 
as a useful centre for discussion and education in inter- 
national affairs, but as nothing more. His hesitations regard- 
ing the League as an instrument of collective security came 
from his studies into the origins of war, in which he had be- 
come convinced that wars do not start from "issues in dis- 
pute" but arise from "indefinable" or "predisposing" causes. 
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War, he once said, is caused by "reasonable dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions." These conditions could not be 
corrected by conciliation machinery set up by the League 
of Nations. The collective security procedures of the League 
were objectionable, he thought, because they worked to 
preserve many inequitable features embodied in present 
Europan political boundaries. The status quo in Europe in 
1919 rested, he felt, on what he called "the spoliation-safe- 
guarding idea." It would clearly be undesirable for Canada 
to commit herself to support of this principle. More seriously, 
Article X, Wilson's "keystone of the Covenant/' which 
bound members of the League to "respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity" of the 
other members, was a most serious limitation on Canada's 
freedom of action. 

Geographically [he said], Canada is a part of the North American 
continent. Is she, for war purposes, to regard herself as part of Europe? 
. . . Separated by the Atlantic, and for some purposes by the Mediter- 
ranean, also, from spheres of nationalistic rivalries, is she to engage in 
ever-recurring wars among the hate-exchanging people of far-distant 
countries Why should she? She cannot placate them She cannot make 
French love Germans, nor Germans love Slavs; nor Slavs love Magyars, 
nor Magyars love Serbs, nor Serbs love Italians, nor Italians love Greeks; 
nor Greeks love Turks, nor Turks love British. . . . With their strifes 
and their hatreds, Canada must keep herself unassociated. 

(The Independence Papers, II, 250) 

Thus he congratulated the United States Senate on its re- 
jection of the League Covenant and warmly praised the 
Canadian government's efforts to "water down" by interpre- 
tative resolution the stipulations of Article X. This was 
sound Canadian policy, he thought, not selfish, but more 
properly, "self-regarding." His attitude, although negative, 
possessed at least the virtue of consistency. It was certainly 
unfashionable in the 1920's, but it may be said today to 
have had some moral strength in comparison with a policy 
which accepted the League Covenant while at the same time 
denying the validity of the primary obligation upon which 
it rested. 

His suspicion of the League made Ewart a strong supporter 
of Mackenzie King's policy of "no commitments in advance." 
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As he stated in a letter to Mr. King in 1925, "no pledge as 
to our future action . . . should be given; ... we should 
reserve perfect freedom to do as we may think right when 
the time for decision arrives." He was happy to observe that 
Arthur Meighen had by 1925 abandoned his "ready, aye 
ready" position of the Chanak affair. When Meighen told 
him in conversation, "You see I am going your way/' he felt 
that he had scored a personal triumph. 

The holding of the Imperial Conference of 1926, Ewart 
believed, set Canada at last firmly on the high road that 
would lead to full national sovereignty. This major confer- 
ence, the most important since the war, spelled out, in the 
report of Lord Balfour's committee, current constitutional 
practice in the British Commonwealth. We now know that 
the dominating figure on this committee was the Afrikaner 
prime minister of the Union of South Africa, General Hert- 
zog. In his uncompromising desire to secure a redefinition 
of Commonwealth relations which would assert the equality 
of the Dominions, Hertzog resembled Ewart. In the com- 
mittee his views had to be reconciled with those of the New 
Zealand delegation, who favoured some gesture towards im- 
perial solidarity. Thus the Dominions were defined as "au- 
tonomous communities within the British Empire/' a decla- 
ration which Ewart thought a contradiction in terms. Yet, 
all things considered, he was well pleased with the report, 
echoing J. W. Dafoe's comment that it "opens doors that can 
never be shut and we can pass through them into new fields 
whenever we have the courage to go forward." Ewart's prin- 
cipal reservation about the report of the Conference con- 
cerned the familiar statement, ". . . the principles of equal- 
ity and similarity, appropriate to status, do not universally 
extend to function." To Ewart this was begging the whole 
question. If equality in status did not apply to function, 
what did it mean? Under this definition the Dominions were 
comparable to "soft-nosed torpedoes": 

These imitation articles are made use o in a playful practice. They look 
like torpedoes, and, to a certain extent, they act like torpedoes, but when 
they hit something and are supposed to blow it to smithereens, they do 
nothing because they are soft-nosed. Similarly, the Dominions look like 
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sovereign states and, to some extent they act like sovereign states, but 
when they are supposed to function effectively, they simply cannot 
because they are but faulty imitations. 

(Toronto Star, Feb 17,1927) 

After 1926 the final steps in the achievement of Canadian 
legislative independence were taken. Ewart, now in his late 
seventies, waited somewhat nervously for this consummation 
of his hopes. "I have been rather anxious/' he wrote to a 
friend, "as to the success in the race between my constitu- 
tion and the constitution of Canada. I was apprehensive that 
I would finish before the Canadian constitution reached its 
climax/ 1 The remaining limitations on Canadian sovereignty 
were removed in law through the passage of the Statute of 
Westminster by the British Parliament on December 11, 

1931. This date, on which Great Britain formally renounced 
all legislative control over the Dominions, Ewart likened to 
a Canadian counterpart of a declaration of independence. 
Yet now that the goal had been reached there was a sense of 
anti-climax. He noted ironically that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment made no comment on the significant occasion and that 
there appeared to be a lack of gratitude to the British gov- 
ernment which had acted so handsomely. The final Inde- 
pendence Paper, number 15 of volume II, appeared in April, 

1932, twenty-eight years after the series had begun. It simply 
quoted the text of the Statute of Westminster, and added a 
brief valedictory. In the presence of success, it was a time 
for humility. 

To the final achievement, the -writer is well aware that he contributed 
nothing as compared with the work of Canada's five great Premiers 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
Mackenzie King and Mr. Bennett. But working more continuously if in 
more humble way, the writer may to some extent have helped in the 
development of a true Canadiamsm, and so made easier the work of the 
leaders. He would fain believe that his labors were not altogether with- 
out effect. And the kind acknowledgments and congratulations which 
have come to him from many of those who had not formerly sympa- 
thised with him seem to indicate that for such belief there is some 
foundation. 

(The Independence Papers, II, 602) 
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The twenty-five years since E wart's death have provided 
further confirmation of the pertinence of his prospectus for 
Canadian sovereignty. Although it is a truism that the re- 
former of one generation often becomes the voice of or- 
thodoxy in the next, it is always a little surprising to see the 
process working out in practice. It may be useful, then, to 
consider briefly the epilogue to the drama of Ewart's ad- 
vocacy. 

It is obvious that the position of the Governor-General 
of Canada has changed a great deal since the Conference of 
1926 described his relationship with his ministers as being 
akin to that of the Sovereign's in Great Britain. The legal 
documents defining the office have been revised to illustrate 
this new position. The new Letters Patent, issued in 1947, 
for instance, make it possible for the Governor-General, on 
the advice of his Canadian ministers, to exercise any of the 
prerogative powers of the Crown in respect of Canada. In 
1928 Ewart had suggested to Governor-General Willingdon 
that the Royal Instructions were no longer necessary; the 
Instructions have now been dropped. Ewart would have been 
gratified at these changes, just as he would have applauded 
the appointment, in 1952, of the first native Canadian Gov- 
ernor-General. The latter object, which had been a feature 
of his writing for years, earned him much ridicule during the 
1920's. He was accused of wanting to establish a "back stairs 
republic" through the appointment of a Canadian as Gov- 
ernor-General, or charged with seeking to promote social 
distinctions among Canadians. "Arise, Duke Ewart, 'steenth 
master of Rideau Hall," jeered the Toronto Telegram in 
1914. Another change which Ewart recommended, as being 
a more apt definition of the role of the representative of the 
Crown, was the use of the term "Viceroy" in place of 
"Governor-General." Although Canadians speak of the "vice- 
regal office" they have so far failed to show any popular 
enthusiasm for the word "Viceroy." 

The survival of appeals from Canada to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was to Ewart one of the out- 
standing anomalies in Canada's constitutional position after 
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1931. As a lawyer, he felt that it reflected on the capabilities 
of the bench and bar in Canada as well as being "a badge 
of colonialism." Mr. Garson, who as Minister of Justice 
sponsored the bill which cut off appeals in 1949, used this 
phrase of Ewart's, as well as many of his arguments, in urging 
support for the abolition of appeals 

Another significant field which Ewart regarded as "un- 
finished business" in 1931 related to the British North 
America Act. He regretted that Canada had still not worked 
out an amending process that could be accomplished without 
the necessity of a reference to the British Parliament at West- 
minster. The partial solution of the problem achieved in 
1949 Canadian parliamentary amendment in federal mat- 
ters would have pleased him, but he would still have 
claimed that there was a flaw in Canada's constitutional posi- 
tion. He objected to the use of the word "Dominion" in the 
title of Canada, as being legally incorrect and suggestive of 
dependency. Seventeenth-century Virginia was known as the 
"Old Dominion"; the same term should not be applied to 
twentieth-century Canada. His most radical notion regarding 
the British North America Act was that as a British statute 
it was inappropriate as the formal constitution of Canada. 
Many sections in it were anachronistic or even obsolete. "It 
is indecorous and incongruous," he wrote in 1932, "that the 
Canadian constitution should be a statute of a parliament 
of another country should be anything but a document 
declared by ourselves." This proposal marked the ultimate 
feature of his programme for Canadian autonomy. It would 
have substituted a popular sovereignty, a "we, the people" 
approach, for the legislative authority that subserves the 
present British North America Act. As yet it has had few 
supporters in Canada, but in the light of the preceding dis- 
cussion one would be rash to predict that it will remain 
forever one of the unfulfilled aspirations of John S. Ewart! 

Ewart's published writings will never be popular reading 
among Canadians. They are dry, they deal in large part with 
technical subjects, they argue for a condition which Cana- 
dians today take for granted, if they think about it at all. 
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E wart's books, in fact, are likely to appeal mainly to "pedants 
and professors," as the Ottawa Journal, with a touch of con- 
descension, once remarked I hope that I will not be accused 
of academic special pleading when I claim that this does not 
mean that Ewart's work is unimportant. Ewart most certainly 
has a place in the "living tradition* ' that symbolizes Canada's 
intellectual achievement. In the short time that remains 
to me after this somewhat lengthy exposition of Ewart's 
thought, I would like to consider this place. 

It will be apparent at the outset that we have been dealing 
with a doctrinaire. Ewart had clearly defined objectives and 
he pursued them with unrelenting logic. He deplored using 
words loosely because he felt that this led to loose thinking, 
of which there had been far too much in considering the 
imperial relationship. Thus his approach was that of the in- 
tellectual; he was, as one newspaper put it, "an argufier and 
not an agitator." As an advocate he was serious in his purpose 
and serious in his methods. He worshipped facts. "From 
those books which relate things that never happened," he 
once claimed, "little can be learned. Novel-reading will 
never produce mental improvement. It is too easy and too 
obvious." In his library, a very large personal library by 
modern standards, there did not exist, according to the evi- 
dence of his son, a single work of fiction or poetry. In a 
characteristic vein he commented, "Pickwick was not only 
fictitious but fantastic"; an observation which reveals only 
too clearly that he considered the terms synonymous. 

Because Ewart was a theorist he was of necessity a poor 
politician. The accommodations of politics were not for 
him. He stated that several times he declined Liberal nomi- 
nations, although there is a letter in the Laurier papers 
which indicates that he was not averse to seeking a senator- 
ship after the 1910 fisheries arbitration. Fundamentally, 
though, his forte was to advise politicians, not to join their 
numbers. At times, when his schemes had been frustrated by 
the exigencies of politics, he burst out against the vacillations 
and the hypocrisies of Canadian politicians. Here is his 
description of a Canadian leader appealing to his country's 
two racial groups. 
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Adroitly as possible he skips across from one to the other, shows him- 
self, hurries back, and swears that he was never absent, that he has been 
misrepresented and maligned, and that his opinion is well, his opinion 
is that is that that his opponents ought to declare clearly what in 
reality their views are. Let there be no beating about the bush. As for 
him he is not ashamed of his opinions, and he intends to maintain and 
act upon them at all hazards. 
It is a poor game this. . . . 

(The Kingdom of Canada, p. 75) 

Ewart's intellectual honesty, which worked against his ever 
taking such a course, probably limited his influence among 
Canadian men of affairs. Like most doctrinaires he displayed 
an arrogant confidence in his convictions which at times gave 
a harshness to his advocacy. One could respect the learning 
embodied in his grasp of material, and the force of its presen- 
tation, but it was hard to become excited over its conclusions. 
He could never set the heather on fire, as the Toronto Star 
said. 

He studied the past to comprehend the present and pre- 
judge the future. The moral which he drew from an examina- 
tion of Canada's past that self-government lay in the logic 
of our history seemed to him inescapable. "My purpose is 
to [point] to the road that we have travelled and are trav- 
elling, and [to indicate] what we shall find, if we keep on, at 
the end of it." Yet the modern historian, schooled in Butter- 
field, may wonder whether Ewart did not approach the past 
with more than a leading question in mind. Was his inter- 
pretation of Canadian history not already fixed, were his 
conclusions not already known? Was he not making out a 
case for Canadian autonomy, finding in British influence a 
guilty party that must be prosecuted? On the whole, lawyers 
have not been good historians because they see a subject in 
terms of a few salient points. But history is more complex 
than a legal brief, more shaded than a study in black and 
white. The lawyer, because he is trained in case and prece- 
dent, tends to justify his conclusions by quoting appropriate 
references. Ewart's history was like this: a long succession of 
quotations held together by a terse exposition of principle. 
I think it was Goldwin Smith who said, apropos of this 
method of writing history, "Nothing can stand against a 
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really resolute quoter." In his historical essays Ewart func- 
tioned as a most formidable debater but not as a convincing 
historian. 

His emphasis on precision and exactitude reduced his 
vision about two crucial points: the strategy of constitutional 
advance and the goal of constitutional advance. By the strat- 
egy of advance I mean the techniques for accomplishing con- 
stitutional objectives, especially as they were applied in the 
field of imperial relations between the two world wars. Ewart 
was contemptuous of strategy: he saw the goal and he wanted 
to reach it in one step. That the long way around might be 
the shortest way home he never admitted. For example, he 
could see nothing but harm in the phrase "British Common- 
wealth of Nations," which the Conference of 1926 used to 
describe the group of self-governing Dominions united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown. The phrase, he remarked, 
had a "mouth-filling sonority, being easily regarded as pa- 
triotically laudatory, and not being hampered by any defi- 
niteness of meaning." To his mind the term "Common- 
wealth" properly referred to a single state, with executive 
and legislative parts, the "Commonwealth" of Cromwell's 
England, for instance. It should not refer to the group of 
six separate states who had defined their relationship with 
each other in the Balfour Report. To use the phrase in this 
connection was to confuse public understanding of the con- 
stitutional position that each state had reached. "If biologists 
were to discover a three-legged animal and call it a centi- 
pede," he expostulated, "they would act as reasonably as did 
the Premiers when they call a Personal Union a Common- 
wealth of Nations. In each case the assigned name contradicts 
the character of the thing. ... the jumble lends some sup- 
port to the jibe that 'nobody could ever understand anything 
after Arthur Balfour had explained it/ " 

His criticism was well founded in the literal sense, but 
did it signify? The 1926 Commonwealth of Nations was un- 
precedented in the history of the world. Some name had to 
be given it, however ambiguous, which would pass current 
at the time. The vagueness of the name was both result and 
symptom of the divergent interpretations of the Common- 
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wealth that existed in 1926. The Balfour Report was full 
of inconsistencies, as Ewart was never tired of pointing out, 
but this simply illustrated the fact that it was a document 
of compromise. The mainly British Dominions, such as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, emphasized the "Empire" of the 
Report; the Dominions with large non-British elements, 
such as Canada and South Africa, placed stress on the new 
aspects of the association, exemplified in the term "Common- 
wealth." Since Canada occupied a central position among 
these conflicting tendencies, it was fitting that she should 
affirm the Tightness of the designation "Commonwealth," 
imprecise though it was. 

Ewart never grasped this point, never recognized, in fact, 
that Canadian autonomy during these years was being 
secured by what John W. Dafoe called "flanking operations." 
Dafoe cited Canada's entrance into the League of Nations as 
the most successful of these moves; we have already observed 
that Ewart regarded this participation as very dangerous to 
Canadian freedom of action. The work of the "irregulars," 
among whom Dafoe was the most articulate, failed to con- 
vince him, though he recognized that Dafoe's goals were the 
same as his own. I suspect this failure to recognize the im- 
portance of tactics resulted from Ewart's impatience with 
the empirical processes which have been so characteristic of 
the development of British political institutions. Walter 
Bagehot points out in The English Constitution how the 
members of the House of Commons "love a sort of twilight 
... an atmosphere of probabilities and of doubt, where 
nothing is very clear, where there are some chances for many 
events, where there is much to be said for several courses. 
. . . They like to hear arguments suited to this intellectual 
haze." This attitude has been called, after the statesman who 
employed it most magnificently, the Peelite temper; in Bage- 
hot's words again, it enables "the rigidity [to be] taken out of 
an argument, and the substance left." It is unnecessary to re- 
mind this audience that the Peelite temper has been the 
peculiar glory of Canadian political life. It may involve 
subterfuge, inconsistency, or even back-sliding, it may evade 
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issues rather than meet them but it has still been dominant 
over the last century of our political history. 

In the evolution of the modern Commonwealth the Peelite 
temper has also been pre-eminent. Here, said that most dis- 
cerning of Canadian historians, Chester Martin, "the honours 
have gone to the statesman with his empirical methods and 
pragmatic temper rather than to the jurist or the doctrinaire. 
. . . Precision is not after all the pearl of great price." Pro- 
fessor Martin was speaking of the pre-1939 Commonwealth, 
but his words are even more appropriate when applied to 
the unique association of nations that we find in today's 
Commonwealth. To Ewart this "muddling through" was il- 
logical and inefficient and therefore to be deprecated. He 
sought definition without appreciating the truth of the old 
dictum that "to define the faith is to limit the faithful." 

This brings me to E wart's other major defect: his inability 
to comprehend the goal of Commonwealth development. 
The Commonwealth as he saw it should be a personal union 
of six kingdoms, united only through its having a common 
Crown. It is doubtful, even in the pre-1939 Commonwealth, 
whether this situation existed, constitutionally speaking; it 
is certain that it does not exist today. The Crown is a symbol 
of unity to a state like India, but India and Great Britain, 
or India and Canada, are not linked by a personal union. 
Yet the Commonwealth remains, in defiance of Ewart's logic. 
Obviously there must be more to it than legal association. In 
Ewart's life-time he debated this point with Dafoe, who felt 
that the most important thing about the Commonwealth was 
its "moral unity." This would remain, when every type of 
legal bond had gone, to ensure political co-operation among 
the members of the Commonwealth when a case for it ex- 
isted. Ewart could not accept this proposition: it was too 
indefinite and anyway he doubted whether the members of 
the Commonwealth had similar interests. He admitted the 
common heritage of parliamentary and liberal traditions 
but he claimed that this condition was irrelevant so far as 
the enunciation of a Canadian external policy was concerned. 
Common ideals, the additional importance on the world's 
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stage that Commonwealth membership gives to the smaller 
members these features of the Commonwealth meant little 
to Ewart. Today, with the Suez experience still fresh in our 
minds, Dafoe's emphasis on the "moral unity" of the Com- 
monwealth may seem somewhat hollow, Ewart may have 
won a round here but he surely lost one when he depreciated 
the advantages, however intangible, of the Commonwealth 
association. "Peace, security and progress," in 1959 as in 
1926, remain the objectives of an international organization 
which has not lost its influence, or its appeal, in our divided 
world. 

Ewart was almost wholly concerned with problems of 
sovereignty, with "self-government internationally recog- 
nized/' as he expressed it. This meant that he overlooked 
many important aspects of Canadian life, including some 
that had a direct bearing on the question of status. Economic 
matters, for instance, rarely engaged his attention, in spite 
of the fact that they were creating new relationships which 
would ultimately govern the conception of Canadian na- 
tional interests. The year 1931 was significant for him be- 
cause it was the year of the Statute of Westminster, not be- 
cause it marked the nadir of the Great Depression. There 
was some truth in the criticism of a man from Toronto who 
wrote to him to remark that his "prattling about such trivi- 
alities as the 'Statute of Westminster, 193T . . . reminds me 
of the accounts of the amusements of Marie Antoinette and 
her court on the eve of the French Revolution." The effects 
of the Depression on Canadian unity, relations with the 
United States, the menace of the totalitarian states these 
subjects of the years between the wars are barely mentioned 
in his writings and speeches. 

Having lived through half of the nineteenth century, 
Ewart, to use Professor Underbill's apt phrase, was "romantic 
about nationalism." Nationalism was the universal panacea, 
the means by which satisfied statehood and international 
order could be achieved. At the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury we are justifiably sceptical of the extravagant claims 
made for nationalism by its earlier exponents. Ethiopia and 
Auschwitz have demonstrated, to Canadians no less than to 
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Europeans, that nationalism as a force is capable of the 
grossest perversion. Canadians, with national status attained, 
have taken a more balanced view of this subject since E wart's 
day. International organization is no longer regarded as a 
showcase for Canadian status or a threat to Canadian au- 
tonomy but rather as an opportunity for constructive contri- 
butions to world security. In the day of the hydrogen bomb 
forward-looking men consider means for the abridgment 
of sovereignty rather than its unqualified assertion. This may 
be said to be one side of the question. Yet, although national- 
ism has been called an anachronism, its appeal in many 
quarters of the globe shows no sign of diminishing. The 
history of western Europe in the nineteenth century seems 
now to be repeating itself in Asia and Africa. It is apparent 
that the world will have to live with nationalism for some 
time to come. In this event, it is surely preferable that 
Ewart's liberal variety, balanced and explicit, should serve 
as an inspiration rather than more extreme forms. Perhaps, 
with his patient analysis before us, there may even be a 
recognition that nationalism need not carry within itself the 
seeds of its own distortion. 

I have suggested a number of weaknesses in the position 
which John S. Ewart took up in twentieth-century Canada. 
It would be unfair to Ewart, however, to end on this quali- 
fied note. Ewart had significance for Canada, as a liberal na- 
tionalist during a critical period in the search for a Canadian 
identity, and as a dissenter. In the latter role his appeal is 
especially compelling. "I am afraid that I myself am singu- 
lar," he wrote to Bourassa. The open mind, the original 
mind, are always among the most valuable human assets of 
a country. Ewart, when he helped to organize the Canadian 
Clubs in the early years of the century, saw the promotion 
of an independent outlook on public questions as one of the 
chief functions of the clubs. "Let us," he urged in 1904, "hear 
men who have ideas of their own, who possess individuality 
resulting from study and reflection/ 1 With his own "hard 
clear mind" he fulfilled this condition admirably, the prog- 
ress of his thinking representing, in Professor Lower's ex- 
pressive phrase, "the cutting edge of Liberalism" in Canada. 
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Perhaps this quality was envisaged, albeit obliquely, in the 
tribute paid to Ewart at his death by a great Canadian who 
was also his personal friend. Mr. King's words might well 
serve as Ewart's epitaph. 

Ewart's name will be held in honour by all who are prepared to con- 
cede that a country's liberties owe everything to integrity of purpose, 
independence of view, and fearless assertion of conviction. No one will 
deny that Mr. Ewart was a great Canadian, or that the views which he 
expressed owed their origin to his love for Canada, to the great belief 
which he had in her future. It is as one who truly loved his country that 
he would most wish to be remembered. 
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The principal stages of Louis Joseph Papineau's tumultuous 
life are generally known. We are aware that he was born in 
Montreal in 1786, that his father was a notary, member of 
Parliament and seigneur of Petite Nation; that he himself 
studied the classics at the Seminary of Quebec, became a 
lawyer, took part in the War of 1812-14 as a militia captain 
in the regiment "Devil's Own"; that he sat in the Legislative 
Assembly of Lower Canada from 1808 to 1837, that he was 
Speaker of the said Assembly for twenty years. Above all, we 
have learned that he was the leader of the patriotes and their 
spokesman, that he lived in exile in Paris, that he reappeared 
in Canadian politics between 1845 and 1854, and that he 
retired to his manor of Montebello, where he died in 1871. 

Papineau's political career, before 1837 and after 1845, 
has been the subject of a great deal of research; his actions 
have been recalled, his ardent patriotism has been recog- 
nized, his merits and his faults have been proclaimed. Cer- 
tainly this man had for his contemporaries an extraordinary 
fascination. Yet, since his life was full of inconsistencies, he 
was, during his lifetime, adored by some and spurned by 
others. The testimonies paid in his memory are more or less 
coloured by the excessive feelings he inspired. 

Brought up in the midst of firm believers, he lived and 
died outside the church of his baptism. Yet, among his bed- 
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side books, the Imitation of Christ was placed next to the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. Anticlerical, he was a 
steady defender of the prerogatives of the Church. A pro- 
fessed admirer of British institutions, he remained irresist- 
ibly hostile to British rule. Radical and liberal, imbued with 
republican ideas, he was conscious of his rights as landowner 
and did not think for a second that he could cease to be the 
seigneur of Montebello. He loved his country and his com- 
patriots, wishing them to be independent, but, in his mind, 
there was no other future for Canada than to be annexed to 
the United States. Partisan of constitutional liberties, he 
urged the French Canadians to keep united, but he opposed 
LaFontaine, under whom such a union became a reality. And 
when Confederation was established, which was a move 
forward towards autonomy, he found in the new regime the 
same defects as in the former ones, yet with defects of its 
own. 

For many French Canadians, Papineau remains the first 
national leader, "The first who accustomed the French 
Canadians to joint action," according to Canon Lionel 
Groulx in his Histoire du Canada franfais. For others, 
there is a myth of Papineau as there is a myth of Prometheus. 
For others still, he is the godfather of liberalism in Quebec. 
But for many English-speaking Canadians, Papineau is noth- 
ing more than a rebel, or at least an idealist whose "approach 
to the problems of French Canada was emotional rather 
than rational" (Encyclopedia Canadiand). 

Curiously enough, the same inconsistencies which char- 
acterized Papineau's career and views are to be found again, 
due allowance being made, in his descendants. A good many 
of these, through marriages with Americans or with English 
people from England or Canada, have not kept anything 
French other than the name. Undoubtedly the most famous 
of his grandsons, Henri Bourassa, was opposed all his life 
to the participation of Canada in the Empire's wars, as he 
used to say. Nevertheless, in October, 1917, at Passchendaele, 
a great-grandson of the champion of popular rights died a 
glorious death: Talbot Rogers-Papineau, officer of the Prin- 
cess Patricia's Regiment. 
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No wonder that Papineau's place in Canadian history is 
not easy to define. A book of some hundred pages would not 
provide the reader with a final answer. With still more rea- 
son, one cannot possibly hope to do so in an hour's address. 

However, next to the public figure, there is the man, one 
who has been a husband and a father, not without sensibility 
or tenderness, not spared anguish, who suffered terribly by 
being separated from his loved ones and exiled from his na- 
tive country. That man, with his tenacious wraths and his 
fervent friendships, his weaknesses and his greatness, his 
doubts and his faith, is revealed to us through intimate 
letters which make him amiable. 

Papineau wrote a great many letters, mostly to his wife 
who, for twenty-five years, received an average of two a 
week. I have thought that it would be interesting for us to 
discover together a Papineau not so well known, through the 
letters he wrote to his "dear Julie" between December 10, 
1837, and August 18, 1845, except for the period from Sep- 
tember, 1839, to June or July, 1843, when Mme Papineau 
lived in Paris with her husband. These letters, thirty-five in 
number, have no literary pretention; in fact, they are often 
difficult to read. But they are long enough most of them 
have ten, twelve, or fourteen closely written pages and suffi- 
ciently detailed to enable us, first, to follow the fugitive and 
then the exile, then to get acquainted with the kind of life 
he was leading in Paris, the people he preferred to meet, his 
dreams, but more than these, the intimate feelings he enter- 
tained towards his family, his friends, his adversaries. Even if 
we discover in them only discreet allusions to his religious 
credo, his political credo is proclaimed unreservedly. On this 
latter point, the letters bring into clear light Papineau's 
tenacious resentment against certain men, English or Cana- 
dian. 

A bibliographical note is in order here before we proceed 
further. Papineau's letters to his wife, and to other members 
of his family and friends, were bequeathed to the Quebec 
Provincial Archives by Miss Augustine Bourassa, sister of 
Henri Bourassa and grand-daughter of the famous leader. 
I had access to the manuscript for a study which appeared in 
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Les Cahiers des Dix (1951 and 1952). The thirty-five letters 
mentioned here have been published (1956 and 1959) in the 
Rapport de I'Archiviste (Quebec) for the years 1953-5 and 
1955-7. Mme Papineau, before her marriage to Louis Joseph 
in 1818, had been Julie Bruneau, daughter of Pierre Bru- 
neau, merchant and member of the Legislative Assembly for 
Lower Canada. She died in 1862. 

It was on August 26, 1837, that Lord Gosford abruptly 
prorogued the legislative houses of Lower Canada. Restless- 
ness was then at its climax; but the fire had been smoulder- 
ing under the embers for a long time, and the Russell Reso- 
lutions, voted by the Parliament of Westminster in March, 
were not of a nature to soothe the minds of the reformers. 

As soon as Parliament was prorogued, the democratic 
leader, who at heart was opposed to violence, but whose fiery 
speeches were opening the way to the worst excesses, spent 
a few days in his manor of Petite Nation. After the St. 
Charles meeting, in October, relatives and friends advised 
him to leave. To this Papineau resigned himself on Novem- 
ber 13. Three days later, warrants for his arrest, which had 
been requested by Colborne, were issued. On the 23rd, 
Papineau was in St. Denis, at the home of Dr. Wolfred 
Nelson, who had organized resistance. At the very moment 
the Habits rouges of Colonel Gore were reaching the vil- 
lage, he was on his way to St. Hyacinthe, where he heard, a 
few days later, of the defeat suffered by the patriotes at St. 
Charles and of the proclamation of martial law. A price set 
on his head, Papineau still hesitated to flee to the United 
States as everyone strongly urged him to do. Finally, he 
made up his mind. Through St. Cesaire and St. Georges, he 
reached Missisquoi Bay which he crossed in a launch, at 
night, nearly drowning himself before landing on the Ameri- 
can shore, not far from Swanton. From this small town, to 
which the fugitives flocked, Papineau headed for Albany, by 
stages, to the home of his friends the Porters, who welcomed 
him most heartily. (Mr. Porter was Clerk in Chancellery for 
the State of New York.) 

During this time, Mme Papineau, with her two daughters 
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Ezilda and Azelie, had not left her parents' home in Ver- 
cheres. The eldest of the three sons, Amde, a law student, 
was watching for an opportunity to cross over to the United 
States. The other two, Lactance and Gustave, remained in 
St. Hyacinthe College. Furthermore, the wife and the chil- 
dren knew nothing of the fate of the husband and father, 
who himself was not receiving any news from those he loved 
except what he read, occasionally, in the newspaper. Thus, 
it was rumoured that Mme Papineau had died from brain 
fever. Fortunately, nothing of the kind had happened. But 
what anxiety the fugitive must have suffered, even after the 
news was denied, even after he met in Middlebury, by mere 
chance, his son Am6dee on the first of January! 

Still, Papineau, known under the name of "Monsieur 
Louis," did not keep silence over his whereabouts. As early 
as December 10, 1837, while being careful not to give any 
name or address, he wrote a first and unsigned letter to his 
wife. This letter was not mailed, however, but left in Mr. 
Porter's hands. After all, during the most distressing hours 
of his escape, the democratic leader had not lost hope of 
seeing his loved ones again, or even his country liberated. "I 
sometimes believe," he wrote to Mme Papineau on Decem- 
ber 10, "despite immense disasters already suffered, that Provi- 
dence will allow us some day to set free our unhappy coun- 
try, when she will reunite us as a family party." Meanwhile, 
he would live "with the memories of happiness given to me 
through the days of our attachment," with the firm inten- 
tion, when the reunion would come, of forgetting as quickly 
as possible "any acts of ungratefulness, of cowardice, of 
treason" which exposed him to danger. He has already suf- 
fered very much: cold, hunger, exhaustion; he has been at 
the point of falling without being able to rise again. Yet, 
he almost likes "these times of struggle" which his health 
makes easy to bear, which divert him "from the tortures of 
heart and soul." A price has been set on his head by Milord 
Gosford, an illustration of the ethics of the British Govern- 
ment which, according to Papineau, nine-tenths of the Cana- 
dian priests would applaud. Papineau persists in believing, 
and will always believe that the role played by the clergy, 
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before and during the rebellion, has not been what it should 
have been: "The priests should be content to pray as it is 
their part." And Papineau concludes: "They do good only 
when they remain within their bounds, and they err only 
when they go beyond them. If the country does not save them 
in spite of themselves, they will suffer more wrong in the 
next two or three years than they have inflicted upon others 
for many long years." 

Blinded by anger, the wounded fighter does not see very 
clearly where his real friends are and where his real enemies. 
He staggers. For a moment, everything seems to be lost for 
him and his sons. Their only future is in the United States. 

While still hoping that his country will receive justice 
and reparation, Papineau sends back his love to his family, 
ready, if need be, to bury himself "in total obscurity, to lull 
the animosity of ferocious enemies" against his family and 
country. His dear native land is faced with very dark days, 
and "the existing institutions of Canada will never bring 
back happiness." He is deeply convinced "of the profound 
political corruption of men who appear to be triumphant." 
If he had left his home, he writes on February 7, 1838, it was 
"because of the unanimous wish and pressing requests of 
his relatives, and of his friends," all of the opinion that he 
should disappear for a while. 

Thus, Papineau went away, believing it was not possible 
to resist any longer. But after being in contact, in Swanton 
and St. Albans, with a dozen patriotes or so, runaways like 
himself, he thinks that the Canadian cause can find solid 
support from the Americans. In Albany, the Porters share 
his feelings and his projects. But, as early as February, his 
hopes are shattered. His wife must gather all her courage, for 
she will have to preserve for herself and her children a piece 
of bread, as long as she lives. Papineau is right to fear that 
his property will be confiscated. True, the marriage contract 
may prevent a total confiscation; but it is valuable only while 
Mme Papineau lives. If she should die, the children would 
inherit practically nothing. The essential thing is that the 
children should always retain "a keen affection for a father 
who loved them so tenderly that the memories of his misfor- 
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tunes would not humiliate them, would never discourage 
them." 

In mid-February, as previously mentioned, Papineau knows 
nothing of the fate of his family; and that is his greatest tor- 
ture. How bitter is the separation to him! Until a meeting is 
possible, the unfortunate man dreams of his happiness when 
he will receive letters from Canada. 

At last, on May 12, 1838, in Philadelphia, where he is dis- 
creetly trying to bring about an intervention on behalf of 
his compatriots, Papineau bursts with joy. He has received 
a letter from his wife. At once, he is drawing plans to have 
her join him in Saratoga the first week of June, at the latest. 
It will then be time to come to a decision. Maybe they should 
choose to stay in the United States. . . . Moreover, the Papi- 
neaus will not be the only ones in such a case; it appears that 
a great many people are deserting Upper and Lower Canada 
to "live in a better land and under a better Government." 
A slightly higher degree of oppression, and many inhabitants 
of Lower Canada would come and "establish themselves in 
the states of Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, where there are already 
many French descendants like themselves, living comfortably 
on a richer land and in a milder climate than their ownl" 
Such a prospect, however, is not without worry for the 
leader. "The Ganadiens are so much apart on this continent/' 
he writes, "that it is distressing to consider the necessity of 
a dispersal where they will not find the aggregate circum- 
stances which produced such a happy nature, gay and so- 
cially minded, their moral and religious customs, their lan- 
guage and their laws." Would there still be hope that the 
very recent appointment of Lord Durham might bring happy 
results? Papineau does not express his opinion on the sub- 
ject. "Lord Durham," he writes, "will increase or destroy a 
fine reputation. If, on his arrival, he was to publish an act 
of oblivion, he would prove that he has mapped out a line 
of liberal conduct and thus could wave aside the intriguing 
provincials who will pretend to guide him." 

Therefore, prudence commands him to await events which 
should not be long in coming. It also compels the fugitive 
to preserve his incognito while travelling, "with a view to 
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acquiring mineralogical and geological knowledge" which 
could be beneficial to his country if he ever returned. Papi- 
neau is known by only "a very small number of enlightened 
friends worthy of respect." He visits libraries which are a 
refuge and a consolation to him; he discovers books which 
he does not have, which he pulls out of the dust, and from 
which he takes a number of notes relating to Canada's his- 
tory. He would like to write this history. Keeping himself 
busy thus, by pursuing studies he likes, he thinks less about 
his great sorrows. A few more weeks now, and husband and 
wife will be embracing each other. More than six months 
of separation, of anxiety, of anguish, of suffering, are quickly 
forgotten on June 6, 1838, when Mme Papineau, Amedee, 
little Azlie, and Aunt Dessaulles are grouped around "Mon- 
sieur Louis/' And how deeply moved is Papineau, a few days 
later, when, in Saratoga, he sees his old father who did not 
fear to undertake this journey in spite of his 88 years. 

AlasI their happiness is short-lived. Durham, without fur- 
ther ado, has sealed the fate of the rebels accused of treason 
or murder. An amnesty had been proclaimed on the day of 
Queen Victoria's Coronation, but it did not cover twenty- 
four Canadians, among them Papineau, sentenced in absen- 
tia to deportation, who cannot, under penalty of death, re- 
turn to his country. There is no choice. It means exile. But 
where? In the United States? A number of his compatriots 
establish themselves there, fleeing Canada "because, at the 
same time, it is physically too cold, and politically too hot," 
because they expect to find "the supreme good in Washing- 
ton instead of the supreme evil in Quebec (letters of No- 
vember 26 and 27, 1838). In Europe? Papineau does not 
know yet what course to take. He leaves his wife in Saratoga 
and goes to New York whence he proposes to proceed to 
Washington in the hope of winning over the American gov- 
ernment to the refugees' cause. (For the attitude of the 
United States at the time of the rebellions, we can refer to 
Les Canadiens frangais et leurs voisins du Sud (Montreal: 
Ed. Bernard Valiquette 1941), chapter entitled: "Influences 
americaines sur le Bas-Canada, 1820-1867" (pp. 185-235).) 
The insurrection of November, 1838, has blasted all pros- 
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pects of agreement, and Papineau does not hide his dissatis- 
faction. The promoters of revolution, as he calls them, are 
"in a perfectly good mood and glib tongued," but they do 
not "have a penny to their name." A relief committee has 
been formed in New York, but it has received only kind 
words and promises. On the other hand, in Philadelphia, 
generous persons have given suits, socks, shoes, blankets for 
the refugees who throng at the frontier. There is some talk 
of calling upon the American people for help. Meetings, 
"numerous and noteworthy" according to Papineau, are held 
even in Washington and in Baltimore. The British Ambassa- 
dor is worn out, so is the White House where President Van 
Buren worries about the turn of events. The latter had even 
forbidden civil servants from taking part in the meetings, 
and a proclamation the second in less than a year in 
forcible language invites the American citizens to keep quiet. 
Papineau pays calls, consults his friends, gives his opinions. 
He even meets M. de Pontois, Ambassador of France. But, 
everywhere, he hears expressions of regret that another re- 
bellion has exploded. 

On November 29, Papineau, in a new letter to his wife, 
relates his conversations with a few refugees, among them 
Robert and Wolfred Nelson, William Lyon Mackenzie and 
Ludger Duvernay. Some would like to pursue the disturb- 
ance on the frontier and they even think of forming imme- 
diately a "Government in exile" of which Papineau would 
be President. But the leader is dead set against it. As M. de 
Pontois has given him to understand, a compromise with 
London remains possible. Papineau will know more about it 
if he goes to Washington where he will endeavour to interest 
a few important people in the cause of Canada. 

This letter is doubtless not the last the exile wrote to his 
wife from the United States. But we do not know of any 
other before the letter addressed from Le Havre on March 
7 of the following year. In the meantime, Papineau has left 
for France, putting, this time, the Atlantic between his 
family and himself. Yet he had concluded his letter of Novem- 
ber 29 with the following words: "If I don't hear anything 
more encouraging in Philadelphia and Washington than 
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I have heard here, I shall not go to Europe/' He had re- 
turned to Albany convinced that there was nothing to expect 
from Van Buren's administration. Maybe another country 
would take up the cudgels for the unfortunate Canadians? 
And that country might be France, where he counts true 
friends in the liberal circles. They may not be sorry to find 
a new pretext for teasing Her British Majesty's ministers who 
never miss an opportunity to treat haughtily the government 
of the Citizen-King. 

Free to come and go as he wished, even though he had 
entered the United States illegally and had lived there several 
months under an assumed name, Papineau did not meet any 
real difficulties in embarking, in New York, on February 8, 
1839, on the French ship Silvie de Grasse. The British Con- 
sul, by the name of Buchanan, would not likely have refused 
to give him a passport, for he had always been friendly with 
the exile and had frankly blamed the "mad policy" adopted 
by London. But Papineau was determined not to ask a 
favour of the British, as his March 7 letter indicates. There- 
fore, he applied to the French Consul who supplied a letter 
of recommendation for the French authorities. The letter 
was valuable, but it could not serve as a passport. When 
Papineau arrived at Le Havre on March 5, he had to remain 
there four days before being authorized by the Louis-Philippe 
government to proceed to Paris. A little inconvenience, after 
all, a slight delay to his time-table, but some Canadian news- 
papers converted it into imprisonment, which made Papineau 
say in a letter of July 15: "These editors are foolish, mali- 
cious and stupid as geese!" 

At the time our voyageur sets foot again on French soil 
he had been there a first time in 1823 the greatest agitation 
is prevailing. It is on the eve of general elections, the second 
in fifteen months. Naturally everyone thinks only of his own 
interests. Papineau, who receives the warmest reception, does 
not miss a minute. On all sides, according to him, he is asked 
to pose for a bust or a portrait, an etching or a medallion. He 
does not refuse because "such enthusiasm will be useful to the 
cause." He refuses still less the invitations he receives, espe- 
cially from the banker Jacques Lafitte, whose influence on 
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French politics is great, whose mansion is the gathering place 
of all who have some importance in the liberal party with a 
republican trend. As a matter of fact, he went there without 
an invitation one Sunday night, and met marshals, princes, 
and members of Parliament. The ex-Minister of Finance and 
President of the Council, on bad terms with the King since 
1831, was most amiable to the Canadian and invited him to 
come again as he pleased. The following day, a Parisian 
newspaper announced the event saying, as Papineau's letter 
of March 15, 1839, reports, that "the newcomer had been 
the subject of marked attentions from the whole assembly, 
that he had been sensational, that his conversation, vivacious 
and versatile, had greatly interested everyone." 

The Canadian cause is not yet won for all that. This cause, 
Papineau does not cease to plead, first at Lafitte's, where he 
goes "to spend the evening" almost every Sunday, at the home 
of La Mennais, "as grave and sound" as one could wish, in- 
dignant at "the account of atrocities committed in Canada," 
and among men of letters "who want material for their news- 
papers, but agree that the time is not well chosen." He can, 
if he eats alone, take a good evening meal for two francs; 
but at the restaurant, where the excellent table d'hote dinner 
costs five francs, he "meets men of public life," and the situa- 
tion of his dear Canada is naturally brought up in the con- 
versation. The ideal would be to win a French political party, 
preferably the "good republicans," to the cause, to the point 
of stirring up a debate in the Chamber of Deputies. And if, 
at the same time, Papineau writes on March 15, in the British 
Commons, the radical party in which Papineau has many loyal 
friends, such as John Arthur Roebuck, Hume, and Leader, 
were to brand the conduct of the English authorities, "what 
an electrifying effect this would produce ... on the minds 
of the American and Canadian patriotes, notwithstanding 
Mr. Van Buren's poltroonery!" 

In fact, the exile has resumed his correspondence with Roe- 
buck, member for Bath, who was opposed to the Russell Reso- 
lutions and who calls for the upholding of the Constitution of 
1791. Indeed in Paris, shortly after his arrival, he met Hume 
and Leader. He thought he was seeing another British de- 
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fender of the Canadians in Lord Brougham when the latter 
sojourned in the French capital. But the "poltroon" 
Brougham "gave as a pretext that he would be freer to defend 
Canada energetically if he learned nothing directly from 
him." 

No doubt Papineau's charm and eloquence won him many 
precious personal friendships, but nothing more; so much so 
that the leader wonders if his difficult journey will serve its 
purpose. 'Trance and England are sitting on a volcano and 
many kind-minded people fear the instantaneous explosion," 
he writes on April 7. Under the circumstances, how is one not 
to believe that the Canadian cause is lost in the two countries? 
In any case, as far as the French Government is concerned, it 
does not want any trouble with London, at a time when the 
Eastern Question disturbs the European chancelleries more 
than ever. Moreover, Paris seems to think that Canada is 
certain to be annexed to the United States. Papineau is soon 
convinced that there is no help to be expected from France. 
According to him, all Parisians are "carried away in a giddy 
round of pleasures and dissipation which does not let pene- 
trate deeply in their hearts the desire to prove, through sacri- 
fices, the sincerity of their liberal opinions." Even the paper 
Les Debats, "the King's paper," Papineau reports on May 15, 
1839, recommends that the two Canadas should submit to 
the inflexible decree of their fate, for France will never secure 
a strong influence in these provinces which are doomed to 
become American when they cease to be English. And the 
inflexible decree of their fate is in the "slanderous" Durham 
Report, a report "so long and so false" that Papineau cannot 
hope ever to be able to refute it completely. 

Without giving up the idea of "wanning up the hearts" of 
the liberal members he associates with on the Canadian ques- 
tion, especially without losing interest in the future of his 
country, the exile then lowers the tone of his representations. 
Besides, he is aware that the French government may, at any 
time, order him to leave the country and consequently only 
"extreme circumspection" will protect him. If only he were 
not separated from his family! When he had arrived at 
Le Havre, his first words had been to complain bitterly. The 
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exile, barely starting, is becoming more and more distressing. 
The family, Papineau writes on May 81, must, at any price, 
be reunited, either in France or in the United States; and they 
must never part again. True enough, the old countries do not 
lack charm, they have their good points. But how much more 
beautiful they would be if he were in the company of his wife 
and his children! 

While waiting for "dear Julie" to decide if they will estab- 
lish themselves definitely in the United States, where Amdee 
is studying law, or choose to come to France with Lactance and 
Azelie the course that seems wisest to the far-off husband 
Papineau finds a few consolations in Paris. He can appreciate 
the "fine arts, humanities, industry, fine culture" which 
flourish in France. On his arrival at Le Havre, which he 
terms a "peculiar place/' he has been not a little surprised 
to learn that the town has imposed a tax of 200,000 francs 
($40,000 at the time) to build a theatre that the comedians 
could use free of charge, in addition to an annual subsidy of 
25,000 francs. And the exile does not hesitate to recognize, in 
a letter of April 7, that "France is the most beautiful country 
in the world when one can be there with one's own." "Its 
society is infinitely pleasant, its resources for education are 
so abundant and so easy of access, that for material and 
spiritual goods there is no other community so desirable. . . . 
The honest man can live there most comfortably." Papineau 
occupies himself in this. He begins by renting a "nice apart- 
ment, small but smartly furnished." Rent, linens and servants 
cost him 140 francs per month ($28.00 at the time). Since he is 
blessed with good health and simple tastes, he does not spend 
much for food. In fact, his breakfast consists of a loaf of 
bread worth tuppence, and a cup of good wine. He does not 
eat until dinner is served at 6 o'clock. He works at home every 
morning, from 7.30 or 8 o'clock until 1 or 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon, writing letters or articles for La Revue du Progres 
(in which his Histoire de V Insurrection du Canada was pub- 
lished), gathering notes for a history of Canada. In the after- 
noon, he attends the session of the Chamber of Deputies or of 
the Chambre des Pairs, when he does not visit a library or a 
museum. He rarely goes to the theatre, more rarely still to 
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hear a sermon. But he pays and receives numerous calls. He 
is engaged almost every evening: on Sunday, at M. Lafitte's; 
on Thursday at M. Delagrange's; on Friday at a Scotsman's, 
Mr. Robertson; on Saturday at the home of an American, 
Dr. Harlan. He often visits La Mennais or General Lafayette's 
family: "a patriarchal family/' he writes on June 23, 1839, 
"for the virtues and the unity that reign in that home, whose 
members would like to see the Canadians associated with the 
great destiny of the United States." He also tours the country, 
visiting farmers to "see how they work their fields," inspecting 
silk and beet-sugar factories, calling on the bookseller M. Bos- 
sange, or stopping off at the magnificent chateau of Maisons, 
M. Lafitte's property. 

On the whole, life is not too unpleasant. Papineau is de- 
lighted with the reception, "generally very kind," which he 
receives everywhere. He does not wish to visit in "high so- 
ciety" where he would be the subject of "the most marked 
attentions." He prefers the company of politicians, scientists, 
and scholars. What strikes him is that, in French society, on 
both these grounds, more consideration is given to the learned 
and educated man than to the man whose only merit is the 
display of a great name or fortune. 

Thus, it is not impossible that Papineau will decide to 
remain in France, on the condition, however, that his wife 
and younger children will join him. He strongly urges them 
to do so, being careful not to impose his will upon them. 
On the other hand, he is ready to return to the United States. 
He does not doubt that he could even obtain permission to 
go back to Canada if he asked for it. But he does not think 
about that, because he could not live in his homeland, as a 
powerless witness to tyranny. 

How could the "very good Julie" hesitate anymore? His 
letter dated July 15, 1839, has not yet been posted when his 
wife has already decided to go to France. At the end of August, 
the entire family, with the exception of Amd6e who is stay- 
ing, for the time being, at Saratoga is reassembled in Paris. 

Four years quickly passed. At the end of June, 1843, Mme 
Papineau, the children, and the faithful servant, Marguerite, 
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who did not hesitate to accompany them to France, returned 
to Canada with the intention of residing in St. Hyacinthe, to 
await better days. Once more, the exile is alone in Paris, but 
not completely, since Lactance remains to study medicine 
until July, 1844. Papineau has resigned himself to the grievous 
parting, the duration of which he cannot foresee. From now 
on he will not be able to move about Paris or its suburbs 
without meeting the invisible presence of the persons dearest 
to him in the whole world. The bonds have been drawn closer 
during these four years and family life has renewed old habits 
he must now renounce. Papineau writes to his wife on Sep- 
tember 15, 1843: "It is always the same forests, prairies, slopes, 
enchanting heathers, but with a mixture of sadness painful 
to me when I think how much more beautiful they were when 
you were all here." "Lilacs are blooming," he writes on 
April 27, 1844, "and I would enjoy the flowers if you were 
here." 

Nevertheless, in St. Hyacinthe or in Montreal, Mme Papi- 
neau is not so easily resigned to the separation, even though, 
in any case, it would not be permanent. When she had re- 
turned from France, friends and relatives had had the im- 
pression she was in better health. It had seemed to them that 
she was more beautiful and looked years younger, "even more 
amiable than before her departure for Paris." But "dear 
Julie" does not believe it. Discomforts persist and torment 
her. Her husband continually cheers her up, while wondering 
why such a firm believer cannot face life's hardships more 
serenely. He does not hesitate even to scold her. "It is within 
ourselves," he reminds her on June 20, 1845, "by studies, 
occupations, amusements within our reach, whether rich or 
poor, that we can find life as it is for everyone, good and bad, 
and quite bearable if we are moderate." Has she not three 
of their children at her side? Is she not surrounded by relatives 
and friends? She should not forget St. Hyacinthe, St. Denis, 
Verch&res, Petite Nation, St. Benoit. ... If the "dear wife" 
does all that, she will make her husband as happy as he can 
be away from them all. 

To be sure, Mme Papineau is not entirely to blame. When 
she is not worrying about Amde's troubles, whose admission 
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to the New York Bar has come up against unforeseen diffi- 
culties, she is in despair over Gustave's grave illness. The 
education of the two daughters is another reason to worry. 
Ezilda and Az61ie have a difficult temper. Papineau knows it, 
but he loves them dearly, imperfect though they are, and 
especially when they do not misspell words in their letters. 
They should endeavour to become perfect, he tells them 
on August 15, 1844, not forgetting that "they must take a 
step forward every day, so as not to be too far away from the 
goal." Their future? "I would want them to be spinsters. . . . 
If they had the courage to resign themselves to that state and 
feared to be away from us, I would be selfish enough to find 
it good," he writes on December 31, 1844 (actually Azlie 
married Napoleon Bourassa, and died in 1869; Ezilda died 
unmarried in 1894). When he hears that Azhe is in one of 
the boarding schools of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the 
father frowns: "Until when? . . . It cannot be a Divine call!" 
Therefore he suggests that Az^lie be taken out of the school 
as soon as she has received first Communion. "The views of 
the world and those of a convent are quite different," he says 
on March 1, 1845. As for Ezilda, he does not want her to risk 
marrying a wicked man: "She should prepare herself to re- 
main a spinster!" (December 31, 1844). Later, when he is an 
old man, she can read to him and arrange flowers for him, on 
condition, however, that she learns to like reading and garden- 
ing! Reading! The exile had made reading an essential ele- 
ment of formation a long time ago. At the Quebec Seminary 
he had devoured books. In Paris, an obdurate reader, he 
continues and when he cannot buy books, he borrows them. 
His study, on Rue de Rivoli, Rue du Mont-Thabor, or Rue 
de 1' Arcade, is full of them. "At this moment" (April 27, 1 844), 
he writes to his wife, "more than a thousand volumes are 
spread all over the place. I am lying on the floor to be able 
to stretch my arms right and left more comfortably. . . . 
What a sight!" But Papineau will not always be alone. He 
acquires habits he will not be able to break. Some day he 
will need a room where ladies will come to share his happi- 
ness "and adorn it if they wish, but only after promising they 
will not bring brooms, dusters or order." 
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Under the circumstances, no wonder the father, also con- 
cerned with his children's future, tries to instil into them a 
taste for reading. As soon as Gustave is completely recovered, 
his mother considers sending him to the Seminary. Further- 
more, she believes he has a real vocation for priesthood, and 
it would be a great consolation to her if one of her sons be- 
came a priest. Papineau does not object; but he is dubious. 
If Gustave must go to college, where the essential teaching, 
according to Papineau, is rhetoric and philosophy, he is not 
opposed to it. Nevertheless, a great deal of good reading would 
be worth more than two or three years spent learning Greek 
and Latin! 

Furthermore, perseverance and assiduous efforts are still 
the surest guarantees of success in life, with, however, a few 
good qualities added. Papineau is not unaware, for example, 
as he writes on December 3 1, 1844, that Amde and Lactance 
"are not very amiable, not sociable enough, do not respect the 
opinion of others, are not eager to please. It is unfortunate, 
not quite a fault. They went to college when they were too 
young and since then misfortunes have not initiated them 
to the gay society in which we have lived." So, the father ad- 
vises them to be "always gentle and obliging ... to their 
mother and their sisters." Thus will they learn little by little 
to smile and be courteous to the ladies. They must not lose 
confidence. Has not the mother already succeeded very well 
with the young maids who are growing into accomplished 
ladies? And Papineau, given to teasing as well as being gallant, 
adds: "When I shall have given the last touch, they will almost 
be wonders." 

By the sprightly tone they often display, Papineau's letters 
comfort his wife who is at the same time too intelligent not 
to perceive the exile's efforts to control his sadness and his 
fears. But strength fails her: physical as much as moral. The 
education of her children, their health and her own are not 
the only worries of Mme Papineau. Back in her country 
where, according to the information the exile receives, want 
and dissatisfaction prevail, poor Julie has two very serious 
motives for feeling apprehension about the future. She does 
not know if one day her husband will decide to return to 
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Canada or if a definitive exile will be the family's lot Mean- 
while, one must live, and one cannot live without money. 
And later on, whether in France, the United States, or else- 
where, they will not be able to do without it. 

After the events of November, 1837, and his escape, Papi- 
neau could with reason have feared that the government 
would order the seizure of his property. Thanks to the influ- 
ence of a number of friends and relatives, not only was the 
property not taken away, but people said that Papineau 
could claim arrears due to the former Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly for several years prior to the first Rebellion. 
Still, it was necessary to use a little discretion. Too much 
haste would run the risk of rekindling old hatreds, of jeop- 
ardizing the pacifying work towards which most serious 
people had devoted their efforts. Even if the government 
of United Canada of which Papineau's brother, Denis- 
Benjamin, was a member seemed favourable, in principle, 
to the payment of arrears, it would not act without consult- 
ing London. It made Papineau wild to hear of this. Ask 
"Downing Street"? Never! The arrears, amounting to 4,500, 
should be paid, but not at the price of his independence. 

Weeks and months went by. On March, 1845, the arrears 
were not yet paid. Furious at the thought that the money 
might be being held back as a "means of influence" on his 
future conduct, that the government, having acknowledged 
the debt, was delaying the payment as a means of compulsion, 
Papineau recovered without difficulty his former intransi- 
gence and those strict principles that had condemned him, 
in his own words, to a life of persecution. As a matter of fact, 
it was not until 1846 that the Draper cabinet agreed to pay 
the 4,500 claimed by Papineau, but it was too late then for 
him to complete his library in Paris, too late to buy, in France, 
the fruit trees, ornamental plants, garden and field seeds, he 
had wished for. 

Upon the whole, the former chief of the patriotes had never 
completely lost hope of returning to Canada. As early as July, 
1839, he could have obtained permission to return. The same 
opportunity was offered to him at the beginning of 1844. His 
wife had implored him to join her, assuring him that all his 
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friends were clamouring for his return. Papineau was not of 
the same opinion, although he was broken-hearted to see the 
postponement of his reunion with his family. 

Having resolved not to end his exile before he could be 
sure of being allowed to live in a pacified country, if not a 
free one, Papineau was not simplifying the problem of the 
material means which he and his family needed to live. The 
arrears, even had they been paid without delay, would not 
have carried them very far. But there was the vast domain of 
arable and well-timbered lands, of rivers and lakes, on the 
north shore of the Ottawa River: this seigniory of Petite 
Nation, which Papineau's father, who had died in July, 1841, 
had transferred to Louis Joseph when he got married. Nine 
hundred people were living there when the first Rebellion 
broke out. There were now three thousand, because those 
who came from the East were more and more inclined to 
settle in the Ottawa region. But many tenants (censitaires) 
were not paying. From Paris, Papineau could not easily see 
that they paid their debts; nor could he collect their rents, 
grant other lands, lease out wood cuttings. Therefore, as soon 
as he had arrived in France, he had thought of selling the 
seigniory, and the faithful John Arthur Roebuck had volun- 
teered to hunt buyers in England. It was not on a sudden im- 
pulse that Papineau wanted to sell Petite Nation. Again it 
was the political situation in Canada that prompted him to 
sell. If he succeeded, he would invest his capital in the United 
States, and not, as he writes on January 31, 1845, in a country 
"whose immoral government is preparing new troubles." He 
is sometimes inclined to think, as he is told, that he could be 
useful in public affairs, especially if he did not have any more 
tenants to help, like the good seigneur he has always been. 
But the immediate future of his family and of Canada appear 
to him in a gloomy light: "We will meet, my dear, we will 
meet in a few months," he writes again on April 27, 1844. 
"I am afraid it will be in the United States rather than in 
Canada." Yet as the months go by, with the hope that he could 
eventually sell his seigniory, Papineau is less hostile to the 
idea of returning to his country, among his children, relatives, 
and friends. At least, this is what he secretly desires, even if 
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those who are dear to him have to surrender to "the exploita- 
tion of an unjust, debasing government," even if he wishes, 
as he writes on March 1, 1845, for the sake of his children, 
that his properties were anywhere except in Canada. He goes 
so far as to face the idea of living sometimes in Canada, to 
enjoy the presence of his relatives and friends, sometimes in 
the United States, to enjoy the freedom he likes, which never 
existed and will never exist in Canada as long as it remains 
an English colony. What could stop him, he writes in the 
same letter, from owning a model farm in Uncle Sam's coun- 
try, of publishing a newspaper in Montreal, and ... of sit- 
ting in the Canadian Parliament? 

Without losing hope that Roebuck will finally find him a 
buyer in England, Papineau therefore does not give up the 
idea of returning to his country. He even forgets other plans 
and hopes when he learns, for example, that his wife has 
rented a large house in the Montreal she prefers. He is not 
pleased with the news, but asks his "dear wife" to remain 
there until his return. However, it is not in Montreal he 
wants to reside: "I have an aversion to living in Montreal 
because of the stupid brutality of the military power always 
dashing after my compatriots, and the infamous partiality of 
the government." If he is going to live in Canada, it will not 
be in Montreal, but either on his seigniory, if he does not sell 
it, or m St. Hyacinthe. 

In the meantime, one must live. No unnecessary spending! 
Although he has been a "grand Seigneur" and has remained 
one in manners and tastes, Papineau knows when to yield to 
circumstances. The few thousand francs coming from time to 
time from the seigniory are sufficient for his modest needs. 
The only "extraordinary" expenses are for the purchase of 
a few books or to pay the salary of the transcriber whose help 
is indispensable in his researches in the Army and Navy 
archives. For Papineau has not given up his desire to write 
a "History of the Insurrection in Canada" one chapter of 
which only has been published so far in the Revue du Progres 
and also to write a history of Canada. Few are the days when 
he does not devote five or six hours to research in libraries or 
archives, on his own behalf or on that of the Canadian gov- 
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ernment, thanks to his cousin Viger, an associate of Draper. 
This is how he introduced himself to the Jesuits. The fathers 
received him very kindly, granted him free access to their 
archives where documents relating to Canada abounded. Soon 
the exile speaks only of his "good friends the Jesuits" (letter 
of November 15, 1844). 

After a good day's work, marked sometimes by a visit to a 
hospital, a charitable or a mental institution wishing that 
something would be done in Canada "to allay the bitterest 
calamities" he has dinner in a restaurant, alone, or with 
friends. In principle, he keeps two evenings a week for read- 
ing and writing, when he is quiet at home, until late in the 
night. On other evenings he is invited or seeks invitations to 
the homes of French, English, or American people. Once a 
week, it is a card party at the Pouqueville's; every Wednes- 
day, backgammon or chess at the home of La Mennais. And 
the friendship of the already famous writer for the Canadian 
has grown since the latter, in 1841, had not failed to visit him 
every week in prison after he had been imprisoned for his 
attacks on Louis-Philippe's government and for his socialist 
theories. Sometimes, it is an evening at Lafitte's, when it is 
not at Beranger's, Louis Blanc's or the Lafayette's, even at 
Monsieur de Gobineau's who is interested in the Indians of 
America, From time to time, when he needs "a change" or 
some documentation, if he is not called by a friend, he roams 
about the roads of the lie de France. 

On the whole, Papineau continues to make the best pos- 
sible use of his exile. His greatest joys are still those he finds 
in reading the letters he receives from Canada or those he 
feels when writing to his wife. "At my age, I know very well 
that life can only give me faint joys and keen sorrows for all 
that may happen to me personally," he confides on Septem- 
ber 15, 1844, to his faithful correspondent. He is nearly sixty 
years old. He believes that "after fifty years of age, reasonable 
persons who have suffered severely . . . can very well be in- 
different to life or death when they think only of themselves. 
But children are worth living for." That is why he would 
like to have a family life, winter and summer, in his seigniory, 
where he would lead a frugal and peaceful existence, to com- 
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pensate his dear ones for all the sorrows they have endured. 
He does not wish for anything more, having learned to dis- 
pense with many pretty things that he could enjoy as vo- 
luptuously as anyone. For Papineau likes to pose as a smiling 
and indulgent philosopher except in politics. His painful 
experiences have not turned him into a misanthropist. He 
faces life with complacency. Undoubtedly, he writes on May 
13, 1845, "the world is always degenerating, from the days of 
Solomon and Homer to the old people of our days; but 
youth will not believe a word of it, neither do I who remain 
young." And if he remains young, it is because his heart is 
filled with love; none of his relatives is excluded, especially 
not his mother-in-law whom he cherishes and respects as his 
own mother. As he writes, "one does not find every day two 
persons as perfect as she and II" 

Papineau, therefore, is far from being an egoist. He wants 
to contribute to the happiness of his family and of his friends, 
to be still useful, if possible, to his compatriots, to his country. 
When he hears that a certain General Chassenon has 
launched, in Belgium, an industry of excellent wines, vinegar 
and spirits made with blueberries, he visits him in order to 
learn the process and introduce it to Canada. His good 
friends the Jesuits want to devote themselves to teaching and 
are provoked by the obstacles they meet in France. So they 
plan to establish a college in Montreal. Papineau encourages 
them with enthusiasm, because if the Jesuits attain their goal 
they will bring to Canada a classical course with the latest 
methods, including regular gymnastic exercises. Such an 
initiative would be most happy, physical exercises being ab- 
solutely neglected in that country. And physical exercises 
"not only tend to fortify one's health, but also give a man a 
certain degree of confidence in his strength and capacity to 
use it." Since only "strength will resolve the existing dif- 
ficulties, in Canada, between the plunderers [the English] 
and the plundered [the Canadiens] nothing/' he notes on 
November 15, 1844, "that may be of assistance for the latter 
should be neglected." Thus, whether he wants it or not, 
Papineau always comes back to politics. Could it be other- 
wise? 
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Whether the past or the present or the future of his country 
as well as his own fate is concerned, the exile is somehow 
compelled to study the problems and find their solution 
from a political angle. For a quarter of a century, his public 
action has been too great, dominated by his passionate 
eloquence and the boldness of his views, and his involvement 
in public life too close for him to lose interest the day he re- 
tired against his will. The influence, good or bad, he exerted 
is not the kind which is easily forgotten. And so it is Canadian 
politics and, indirectly, English politics that come first in his 
correspondence, even if he is sometimes tired of them to the 
point of pledging his word not to exchange with poor Julie a 
single word on politics. Whether he writes to his wife, to 
one of his sons, to his brother, or to his friends, he never 
ceases to ask questions, to recall past events so as to justify 
himself, to give advice about men and facts, to draw con- 
clusions, even to prophesy. 

At that time, Sir Charles Metcalfe, successor to Sir Charles 
Bagot, refused to admit the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, as the Canadian Reformers meant to apply it, a prin- 
ciple that even London seemed ready to acknowledge. De- 
termined not to accede to the Governor's dictatorial attitude, 
LaFontaine resigned and all his cabinet joined him. Without 
any signs of being the least impressed, Metcalfe handed over 
the power to an Executive Council made up of Daly, Draper, 
and Viger, relying on the latter to rally the French Canadians 
and divide the Reformers who were backing LaFontaine. 

Denis-Benjamin Viger was a veteran of the parliamentary 
struggles, Papineau's first cousin, and his lieutenant until the 
tragic days of the Rebellion. He had not escaped imprison- 
ment. Released, he had launched out into politics again, 
right after the Union, For what motives, prompted by what 
feelings, was the septuagenarian now willing to serve under 
Metcalfe's orders? That is the question Papineau was asking 
himself, for instance in a letter of July 31, 1845. Was it 
pride? Conceit? Patriotism? The exile was trying to under- 
stand, without being too indignant yet. 'If Monsieur Viger's 
political morals were as strict as his private morals, he would 
be perfect/' As far as Metcalfe is concerned, Papineau con- 
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siders him only "as a tool" in the hands of Lord Stanley. The 
Union is an "act of pillage, of political degradation for Lower 
Canada," and its objective is to anglicize the French Cana- 
dians. It would be a hundred times better if they were ameri- 
canized. Metcalfe leans on those who have done everything 
to provoke the civil war, on odious persons such as Molson 
and his friends, on a "despicable" MacNab. And London 
pulls the strings! No! As long as Canada remains a colony, it 
is doomed to suffer, more or less. Furthermore, separation 
from England is inevitable because the Americans also wish 
the departure of the British. Meanwhile, it is in the Assembly 
and in an elected Legislative Council that real power must be 
lodged. The day the Governor understands that, he, Papineau, 
will be ready to serve him. In fact, Viger having failed to 
win over to his policy of conciliation a few influential French 
Canadians, rumour has it that they will go after the former 
leader in Paris. But, under the circumstances, Papineau 
can only be an opponent. With views as inflexible as his, he 
would at the risk of damaging his country's cause, be an 
obstacle to conciliatory endeavours. Doubtless, he hopes the 
latter will succeed, but he is persuaded of the uselessness of 
the efforts devoted to that purpose by the honest Viger. If 
he is mistaken, nothing will stop him from making his choice 
"between perpetual exile or participation in mutual suffer- 
ings and humiliations." 

Meanwhile, events are happening fast in Canada. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1844, Metcalfe dissolves Parliament and orders 
general elections, which take place a month later. The 
Draper-Viger cabinet, in which Papineau's own brother, 
Denis Benjamin, was Commissioner of Crown lands, is de- 
feated. Crushed in Upper Canada, the Reformers win a sig- 
nal victory in Lower Canada under LaFontaine's leadership, 
in spite of the Governor who did not fear to take part in the 
struggle. But Metcalfe persists in maintaining the Draper- 
Viger cabinet. His serious illness does not stop him. Even 
then, many Canadians still believe in responsible government. 
But this term does not mean anything at all: it is, according to 
Papineau in a letter of December 31, 1844, "vain imaginings 
in the minds of Viger" and of his own brother, backed by a 
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Governor who detests them and uses them only to divide the 
Canadiens. They and their political friends are being im- 
posed on by Upper Canada and the Governor of Lower 
Canada who rejects them. "Their intentions are pure, I know, 
but their position is false and precarious," says Papineau, who 
blames them openly, as he blames Amede, Gustave, and his 
nephew Dessaulles for approving them. It would be better for 
the latter to dabble less in politics and to get married as 
quickly as possible! 

At that point, Papineau is ready to admit that LaFontaine 
is right; his opposition, he thinks, will result in separation 
from Great Britain. He blames his sons for criticizing the 
views of the reform leader. As far as he is concerned, he is 
determined to find out the result of the 1844-5 session before 
deciding to come back home. It was precisely during that ses- 
sion that LaFontaine after a partial amnesty voted two years 
earlier obtained a general amnesty for all rebels, including 
those deported to Australia. Papineau had sworn he would 
not return to Canada before them. 

In the spring of 1845 everything indicates that the exile is 
near the end, even though the sale of the seigniory remains a 
dream. Papineau would like very much to travel in Italy and 
Switzerland, His good friends the Jesuits have promised him 
letters of introduction to their fathers in Rome, which would 
enable him, he writes on November 1, 1844, to see the ec- 
clesiastical pomp at its best, and permit him to edify his wife 
with his report when he returns. But he hates to travel alone. 
Meanwhile, on December 21, 1844, very close friends of his, 
the Judahs, had arrived in Paris. Mme Judah is his cousin. 
Her husband President of the Montreal and District Savings 
Bank is well off; he has always been very generous with 
Papineau, advancing him funds he did not intend to claim 
until the famous arrears had been paid. He will advance him 
more, quite willingly, should he wish to go to Italy. Together, 
they visit Paris and its surroundings, including art galleries, 
museums, and theatres. They even decide to go the 
"Bal de i'Opera," although, according to a number of per- 
sons, it is scandalous to see three thousand demented masks, 
howling and grimacing, dressed as devils, dashing from the 
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boxes down to the pit and being carried away by intoxicating 
dances such as waltzes, galops, polkas! Mme Judah's curiosity 
is stronger than her fears. Since they are in Paris, they must 
go, once, to the "Bal de l'Opra." Papineau does not raise 
any objection while pretending to be surprised that his 
cousin should "bother to attend each of the pious celebrations 
of the Holy Week in Rome, to kiss the Pope's slipper and to 
receive His benediction in a private audience." To reassure 
her, Papineau tells her that the carnival is wilder and more 
licentious in Rome than in Paris, although "it does not 
prevent these devils called Mardi Gras from donning at the 
end of Lent the masks and the robes of the brotherhoods of 
Penitents, and from sneaking to receive the papal benedic- 
tion, after having a few weeks earlier nabbed wallets and 
carried on love-affairs." And the philosopher concludes his 
letter of January 31, 1845: "Such is the way of the world in 
all the large cities of Europe." 

As a matter of fact, the three friends intend to spend the 
Holy Week in Rome, "to wash out, at this period of special 
and abundant graces, the Parisian peccadilloes." The trip was 
to last three months. M. Judah is as anxious as his wife to see 
the Pope, Gregory XVI, and Papineau wishes to accompany 
them to see the Holy Father. "After kissing the Pope's slipper," 
he writes irreverently to his wife on March 22, 1845, "my 
trouble will be to defend my sanctified lips against the attacks 
of pretty devouts. One must save resources for old age. When 
one cannot be kissed for oneself, to be kissed as a pilgrim back 
from Rome, on lips somewhat pale and dry but which, having 
touched the Pope's slipper, would be more appealing to real 
devouts than those of young fools of today!" Having heard 
that Julie and Azilda are ill because they caught cold in 
church, he teases them both: if the Pope offers him indul- 
gences, he will ask the greater part for his wife's health 
rather than for his own. Actually, he takes as much care of his 
health as of his political principles. 

Finally, it is in Paris that they spend the Holy Week. On 
Easter Monday, 1845, the travellers are on their way to 
Marseilles, where they board a ship to Naples whence, on 
May 8, they reach the Eternal City, using for this journey, as 
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for the whole trip as far as Switzerland, not a stagecoach, but 
a hackney carriage. Papineau observes, asks questions, and 
takes notes. He is soon won over by the splendour of the 
monuments, the charm of the scenery, the beauty of the skies, 
the limpidity of the light, the fertility of the soil, and the 
mildness of the climate. But he is disappointed at the sight of 
the Italians. "They are almost naked and do not suffer from 
the cold. They live on a little macaroni and wish for nothing 
more. They sleep twelve hours or more out of the twenty- 
four and feel happy/' He is astounded by the deep torpor of 
the minds and bodies of the "descendants of those who demon- 
strated the greatest will power and invincible courage the 
world had ever known/' In spite of all its advantages, the 
country offers everywhere a picture "of the most degrading 
mendacity," The greatest glitter stands side by side with 
universal misery, especially in the kingdom of Naples and 
the States of the Church. Papineau blames the institutions, 
while taking great care not to express his opinion to the 
Italians he meets. When in Rome, for example, where he 
admires the greatest miracles of art, the Coliseum and St. 
Peter, he speaks only of the beautiful and good things he 
sees. He is silent on the rest. But he is not as discreet when he 
writes to his wife on May 13, 1845. Thus, after noting that 
St. Peter has cost three hundred millions, he wonders if so 
much money has been spent in order that the vast steps of the 
basilica may serve as a permanent pedestal to "the three 
hundred beggars and more who assail the travellers in the 
midst of the sumptuous carriages of the cardinals/' 

In spite of everything, Papineau is happy to be in Italy, 
to wander around Rome, Florence, Venice, and Milan. After 
all, when not blinded by political passion, he can take things 
into account. He never tires, rising before his companions, 
walking when they walk, galloping when they stop and rest. 
The journey, which goes on without mishap to Geneva, then 
from Geneva to Basle and along the Rhine as far as Cologne, 
then to Belgium, "makes him love freedom more than ever/' 

Freedom! Liberty! In conscience as within the law, Papi- 
neau possesses henceforth the liberty to return home. Back 
in Paris on July 6, he takes a month to pack, to say good-bye 
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to his friends, who advise him to go and live in the United 
States rather than in Canada. The arrears are not yet paid and 
it is not probable that the seigniory will have a buyer. To 
clear the matter up, Papineau will go to England. He has 
made up his mind, if not to end his days at Petite Nation, at 
least to spend some time there. Only one thing worries him: 
the loathing his wife has always felt for country life. But she 
is too good a mother to wish that the family estate be sacri- 
ficed for a mere song. If he had a higher income, he would 
like to live elsewhere rather than in Canada where he will 
be placed in circumstances which will put him in a very pain- 
ful and difficult position. Some day, it may be, the wheel of 
fortune will turn, and there may still be time to chose another 
home. Because, he writes on June 20, 1845, "with money, one 
lives in Canada if one hopes to do good," but "one lives in 
orange-groves if one has the sad conviction of not being able 
to do good to the country where he is born." 

On August 15, it is farewell to Paris, farewell to hospitable 
France, farewell to Europe. A last letter, from London this 
time, is addressed to the "dear Julie" who, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, is counting the days. Papineau has not seen 
Roebuck who had left London with all his family. He does 
not see his old friend Hume either, but he spends a few 
hours in the country, at Leader's, and pays a call on his Irish 
friends in Dublin before embarking at Liverpool for Boston, 
on September 4. Nothing can detain him, especially since 
those deported to Australia had returned to Canada in 
January. It matters little now whether the seigniory has a 
buyer or not. 

Petite Nation, at last, sees the family reunited, but for a 
short time The bright and pious Gustave, who, the mother 
had hoped, would be a priest, died first at the age of twenty- 
one. Then came the turn of "maman bonne amie," in 1862; 
the same year Lactance, who taught at McGill, stricken by an 
implacable illness, died in the solitude of a hospital in Lyon 
(France). After keeping the deepest silence during the years 
which followed his return, Papineau went back to the politi- 
cal scene. He gave it up forever in 1864. The old lion had 
quieted down, was wiser if not reconciled with all his ad- 
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versaries, loyal to his political and social views, respectful 
of the beliefs of others as he had always been of those of his 
relatives. He retired definitely, amid his books, in the manor 
house he built with great care in Montebello. The dear and 
good little Ezilda, who remained a "spinster" as her father had 
wished teasingly, closed his eyes in 1871. 

Thus, when Papineau died at the age of eighty-five, there 
are few survivors of the tragic events which led to his 
exile. Already, according to tendencies or opinions, it is the 
usual practice to claim, if things go badly, that "it is Papi- 
neau 's fault," or to say of someone who is poorly gifted, "he 
has not Papineau's head." The death of the former leader 
gave new strength to these contradictory popular tributes. 

Today, the tribute is no doubt more discreet and, with 
time, Papineau regains little by little his true stature. Al- 
though condemned as a rebel, he does not deserve that his 
memory should fade away from the annals of the history of 
Canada. In his own way, he has contributed to the political 
evolution of our country. And Papineau was a son of this 
Province of Quebec of which the present Prime Minister of 
Canada, the Right Honourable John Diefenbaker, said on 
October 10, 1958: "No Province has contributed more than 
Quebec to the miracle of unity . . . , to the spirit of equal 
partnership of all the Provinces." 
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Since the "Living Tradition" lectures are themselves well on 
the way to becoming a Canadian tradition, one who is asked 
to offer a lecture may be forgiven if for the week or two 
following the invitation he basks in the sunshine of reflected 
glory. To be invited is a compliment, and who does not like 
to be complimented? But reality soon dawns; it becomes 
necessary to get down to the business of earning the compli- 
ment. Reality is the necessity of turning to the literature at 
hand, the published works of one's subject and the books 
and articles which have been wrtten about him. 

Because the individuals who deserve consideration as 
formulators of the Canadian tradition tended either to write 
or to speak a great deal, the lecturer at this point faces two 
problems. There is, first, the sheer bulk of the material to 
be read; this is bound to be weighty since, even if the subject 
himself wrote little, his importance will have made him the 
object of much critical study. The second problem is the 
quality of the prose in which the author's ideas are couched 
we shall disregard any problems posed by the prose style of 
his critics. A man can help to establish a national tradition, 
yet not be gifted with a felicitous prose style. To read and 
read and read, not in small but in systematic and prolonged 
doses, can be a depressing experience. 

I am happy, therefore, to report that my prolonged session 
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with Ryerson's prose has been anything but a dull and de- 
pressing affair. Ryerson is a stylist I use the present tense 
intentionally; his prose, far from being dead, remains full of 
life and vigour. Moreover, he had great range; he had not one 
style but many. The Reverend Hugh Blair, whose lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres Ryerson studied care- 
fully as a boy, discussed five types of style: dry, plain, neat, 
elegant, and flowery. Ryerson was master of them all. He 
could be formal or colloquial, serious or comic. He could be 
oratorical, systematic, allusive, sarcastic. He could turn an 
epigram. He could be witty though not humorous. The 
frequent quotations from Ryerson's works incorporated in 
this essay will give the reader opportunity to judge whether 
these claims are justified. 

There are two distinct reasons for the vitality of Ryerson's 
prose. The first is that almost everything he wrote was an 
argument, centring upon an issue, and involving an appeal 
to first principles. Issues arise from particular sets of events. 
Bishop Strachan goes to England and obtains a charter for 
a certain kind of university. This gives rise to an issue: 
Should such a charter have been granted? In discussing such 
an issue, recourse can be had to principles, for example, to 
the proposition that the opportunity to obtain a university 
education is the right of every citizen who has the academic 
qualifications. Ryerson's arguments remain vital because, 
though the particular sets of circumstances which provoked 
the issues he discussed are now of interest only to the his- 
torian, the issues themselves remain. Who would insist that 
the separate school issue was a dead issue today? 

The second reason for the continuing vitality of Ryerson's 
prose is the range of his interests. As we shall see, he was 
primarily concerned with religious and civil liberties and 
with education, related but distinct subjects. But he also 
wrote on many other topics. His works include an auto- 
biography (The Story of My Life, 1883), a treatise on agri- 
culture (First Lessons in Agriculture for Canadian Farmers 
and their Families, 1869), a text-book on political economy 
(Elements of Political Economy; or How Individuals and a 
Country Become Rich, 1877), and a two-volume history (The 
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Loyalists of America and their Times, 1880). In 1871 he 
wrote a 32-page pamphlet in defence of the Reverend Wil- 
liam Function's marriage to his deceased wife's sister. The 
letters to "my dearest Sophie," so happily edited by Pro- 
fessor Sissons, reveal yet another Ryerson: the private citizen, 
the householder who has to repair his door stoop, the hus- 
band, the father, the horseman, the summer cottager, the 
68-year-old madman who sailed alone across Lake Ontario in 
a sixteen-foot boat which he had himself designed. 

It is possible, then, to read Ryerson for a long time with no 
flagging of interest. But there are only so many hours in the 
day, only so many months in the year. J. George Hodgins, 
Ryerson's assistant for forty years and his chief literary 
executor, doubtless read everything Ryerson wrote except, 
of course, the letters to Sophie and other members of the 
family; but I doubt that any one else either has or will the 
task is too formidable. In addition to the works in agriculture, 
economics, and history already mentioned, Ryerson pub- 
lished over twenty books or lengthy pamphlets in the major 
fields of religion, government, and education. Then there 
are the weekly issues of the Christian Guardian during the 
eight years of Ryerson's editorship, as well as his frequent 
contributions to it in the forty-odd years when he was merely 
a subscriber. There are his lengthy reports as Superintendent 
of Education in Upper Canada, thirty-two annual reports 
but also half-a-dozen special reports issued on return from 
his European and American tours. There are the monthly 
issues of the Journal of Education, which he edited from 
January, 1848, until his retirement in February, 1876. There 
is, finally, a mass of incidental but often illuminating ma- 
terial in the volumes edited by Hodgins: the twenty-eight 
volumes of The Documentary History of Education in Upper 
Canada (1894-1910), the three volumes of The Establishment 
of Schools and Colleges in Ontario, 1792-1910 (1910) and 
the single volume The Legislation and History of Separate 
Schools in Upper Canada . . . (1897). This stream of words 
is at least comparable to the river faced by the literary 
executors of Mr. Mackenzie King, though admittedly the 
student of Ryerson has less problems in relation to prose 
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style. You will understand, then, why I am ready to con- 
fess that there is much of Ryerson which I have not read. 

What one loses on the swings, one gains on the round- 
abouts. Though Ryerson himself wrote endlessly, remarkably 
little has been written about him, particularly since the 
death of Hodgins. In 1906 appeared Nathaniel Burwash's 
biography in the "Makers of Canada" series. In 1912, J. 
Harold Putnam published a sound book of 268 pages en- 
titled Egerton Ryerson and Education in Upper Canada. The 
two volumes of C. B. Sissons' Egerton Ryerson: His Life and 
Letters appeared in 1937 and 1947; his supplement, My 
Dearest Sophie (which contains an important introductory 
essay), in 1955. My search of the periodicals reveals that only 
five articles bearing on Ryerson have been published in the 
last fifty years. Three of these have appeared in the Canadian 
Historical Review, an early printing of a chapter of Sissons' 
second volume (June, 1942), and the publication of Ryerson 
letters or documents with editorial comment by R. H. Rid- 
dell (December, 1938) and by Sissons (March, 1942). The 
other two articles have appeared in Macleans (James Banner- 
man, "The Gloomy Renegade who Shaped our Schools," 
October 29, 1955) and the Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research (H. E. Smith, "Egerton Ryerson/' December, 1958). 
Ryerson has never been the subject of a master's or doctoral 
thesis. 

Since Ryerson undoubtedly did "shape our schools," to use 
Bannerman's phrase, he is inevitably referred to in most 
works which deal with the history and philosophy of Cana- 
dian education. In only two, however, is Ryerson given con- 
centrated as distinct from passing or scattered attention. The 
historical sections of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Education in Ontario (the Hope Report of 1950) give con- 
siderable attention to Ryerson, and he is a central figure in 
Franklin A. Walker's scholarly study of the separate school 
question, Catholic Education and Politics in Upper Canada 
(1957). In contrast, the treatment of Ryerson in C. E. Phillips' 
The Development of Education in Canada (1957) is scattered 
and therefore unemphatic; Ryerson is referred to thirty or 
forty times but he remains an indistinct figure. Miss Neatby 
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provides the illustration of the casual approach; though she 
would have found Ryerson's works a mine of quotable ma- 
terial to support her arguments, So Little for the Mind 
(1953) has but one passing reference to Ryerson. It would 
be difficult to account for Miss Neatby's failure to draw on 
Ryerson's works, were it not unfortunately true that almost 
no one is reading Ryerson today. 

Lack of interest in a man who is regarded on all sides as 
the founder of the Canadian school system is remarkable at 
any time, but particularly today when the problems of edu- 
cation are receiving more attention from Canadians than at 
any time since Ryerson's death. The primary cause of this 
neglect is the simple fact that Ryerson's vital ideas are buried 
in the mass of words which flowed from his pen. What 
Ryerson needs is an editor. What the Canadian people 
need is a single volume containing a selection of his writings. 
Such a volume would bring us face to face with Ryerson the 
man and would enable us to discard the legendary figure 
which J. George Hodgins did so much to create. 

When Ryerson died in 1882, the basis of the Ryerson 
legend was already established. The last ten years of Ryer- 
son's life were peaceful ones, in marked contrast to the 
previous forty. He was consistently engaged in controversies 
of one kind or another from the time of his first appearance 
in print at the age of 23 until his acceptance of the Super- 
intendency of Education for Upper Canada in 1844 at the age 
of 41. And for the following twenty-five years he was engaged 
in steady struggle to achieve the particular kind of public 
school system he had envisaged at the outset. The School Act 
of 1871, which brought secondary school education firmly 
within the provincial pattern, completed his design. The bat- 
tle therefore was won five years before his retirement in 1876. 
From 1872 on, criticism of Ryerson became less and less fre- 
quent and less and less vigorous. George Brown and Goldwin 
Smith continued to voice their disapproval, but theirs was 
increasingly a minority view. The magnitude of Ryerson's 
achievements was generally recognized at the time of his 
retirement. 

To be thoroughly appreciated, however, a legendary figure 
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should be dead. The official canonization of Ryerson should 
be dated the Queen's Birthday, 1889, when a statue of Ryer- 
son was unveiled in the grounds of the Department of Edu- 
cation in Toronto where the Ryerson Institute of Technol- 
ogy now stands. The hushed if florid tones in which this 
event was described in the pages of the Toronto Globe re- 
veal the measure of Ryerson's triumph, particularly when one 
recalls that the founder of the Globe was George Brown, 
Ryerson's most bitter critic throughout the days of his 
Superintendency: 

Ontario is not old yet in its physical and intellectual development, 
and yet it is with pride her people recall the memory of a few great men 
who are now with the overwhelming majority. Among the greatest of 
Canadian public men was Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, the founder of the 
Ontario Public School System. Posterity recognizes this, and posterity 
seeks to perpetuate his memory in that living manner which bespeaks 
gratitude, thankfulness and patriotism. The generation that now is 
speaks affectionately and reverently of him, who, by sheer force of char- 
acter, founded a system of education which placed the child of the poor 
man on an equal equality with that of the rich, and who so admirably 
developed his system that every office in the State is open through a com- 
plete system of elementary and secondary education to all classes in the 
Province. But this generation has done more. It erected a monument to 
the great man, so that generations yet unborn may not be unmindful of 
the heritage which shall be theirs, as the result of the untiring zeal and 
ability displayed by the Chief Superintendent of Education m Ontario 
for the moral and intellectual advancement of his country. 

The unveiling of this monument, fittingly erected in a commanding 
position of the Normal School Grounds, which were the scene of the 
labors of the grand teacher, took place yesterday afternoon before a 
large concourse of people. There were there statesmen and politicians, 
presidents of universities and eminent divines, men learned in the law 
and merchant princes, manufacturers and agriculturalists, teachers and 
pupils all being assembled to do honor to the name of him whose mon- 
ument was unveiiled and whose virtues were extolled. ... It is seldom 
in the history of a nation that all classes, creeds and colors could be got 
together to do honor to the memory of one man, and seldom could there 
be seen such an array of intellectual leaders in all walks of life as held 
seats on the platform when Her Majesty's representative unveiled the 
form of him whose memory is sought by it to be perpetuated. The sky 
itself seemed to favor the auspicious occasion. The weather could not 
have been finer if it had been designed to gladden and rejoice the hearts 
of those who were present, and thereby to assist in making the proceed- 
ings pass off as pleasantly as possible. 
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The Globe's account was published in a Ryerson Memorial 
Volume edited by Hodgins, together with the eulogies de- 
livered at the ceremony and a 100-page history of education 
in Upper Canada, contributed by the editor, which em- 
phatically specified Ryerson's achievements. Hodgins then 
spent the next twenty years on the Documentary History, 
itself a memorial to Ryerson and, in more ways than one, the 
crystallization of the legend. 

The legend which Hodgins thus created is consistent with 
the facts so far as Ryerson's contributions to education are 
concerned, but it does less than justice to Ryerson the man. 
The reactions of Putnam, who was writing in 1912, two years 
after the appearance of the final volumes of the Documentary 
History, are typical. Putnam denies that Ryerson was an 
original thinker and he questions Ryerson's faith in the 
common man. Ryerson, he says, "would let people do as they 
wished, only so long as they wished to do what he believed to 
be right." He insists, rightly, that Ryerson was no scholar. 
He states, I think quite wrongly, that Ryerson introduced no 
original legislation: 

Hardly anything in our system of education was his invention New 
England, New York, Germany and Ireland gave him his models, and his 
genius was shown m the skill with which he adapted these to suit the 
needs o Upper Canada. 

But he was a great administrator: 

In one Department of work Ryerson stood in a class by himself. He was 
without peer as an administrator His intensely practical mind was quick 
to discover the shortest route between end and means His energy, his 
system and attention to details, his broad personal knowledge of actual 
conditions, his thrift, his courteous treatment of subordinates, and even 
his sensitiveness to criticism were factors which enabled him to admin- 
ister the most difficult Department of the Government with ease and 
smoothness. 

Forty years later, Phillips and the authors of the Hope Report 
echo Putnam's judgment. Ryerson is responsible for the 
Ontario system as we know it, but he is not its originator. He 
is its stepfather or guardian, not the actual parent. And he 
is a stepfather or guardian whose faith in the little children 
is limited. 
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My purpose is to show that Ryerson was the father of the 
Ontario system in every sense of the term that he was an 
originator and not a mere adapter. Ryerson's educational 
system was based on certain principles, and, as I shall show, 
Ryerson held those principles before he accepted the Super- 
intendency. He knew what he wanted before he set off on 
his first European tour, and his borrowing of this from Prus- 
sia and that from Ireland is borrowing only in the sense that 
Shakespeare's plots are borrowed. I shall show, furthermore, 
that Ryerson's educational principles are simply the adapta- 
tion to the field of education of principles which underlay his 
earlier work in the field of religious and civil liberties, and 
I shall show that he derived these basic principles from a 
small number of books which he read as a young man. I 
shall conclude by suggesting that these principles are as 
valid in our day as they were in Ryerson's, and that a clear 
recognition of them will help us to solve the problems which 
it is our duty and our privilege to face. 

II 

Ryerson sprang to sudden prominence in 1826 when Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie's Colonial Advocate published his 
12,000 word review of a sermon preached by John Strachan 
in which the Archdeacon had made a number of slurring 
remarks about the Methodists. Ryerson was 23 years of age at 
the time, and he had never before appeared in print. He was 
not a college graduate; indeed, he had not matriculated from 
a grammar school. The review was written in odd moments 
in the course of his duties as a Methodist circuit rider. Yet 
this review is a masterful performance, in certain respects as 
solid an argument and at times (as the following excerpt will 
show) as well written as anything Ryerson ever wrote: 

I leave the scriptures for the present, for I perceive the Doctor likes 
politics much better. But before I follow him into this favourite field 
in which we are always favoured with his presence, though not for the 
best of purposes, I wish to make one or two enquiries more about the 
"divine origin" oi his "venerable church." He seems to consider the 
epLScopal authority as it is exercised in the Church of England, un- 
broken from the apostles. How the Doctor will make this appear, is 
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difficult for me to determine, unless he can prove the ordination of 
Queen Elizabeth and the British Parliament ... by the "venerable" 
father of the third and fourth centuries; or by claiming it from his 
Holiness the Pope. But as the Doctor, though possessing a wonderful 
power of association will hardly presume so far upon the longevity of 
the ancient fathers, we think he would prefer the latter source of ec- 
clesiastical authority, which harmonizes better with his complexion, as 
well as with the history of the times. But even in this happy retreat, the 
'Doctor comes in contact with his own principles He declares in the 
book of homilies (which are recognized in the 35th article of his creed, 
as containing "a godly and wholesome doctrine") that the Church of 
Rome is a "Harlot, the most filthy of all harlots, the greatest that ever 
has been." How is the Doctor to derive a pure spiritual, and apostolic 
authority from "the most filthy of all harlots?" If he still maintains this 
intimate relationship with the most filthy of all harlots, even when she 
denies his legitimacy, he is welcome to the endearing connexion. I will 
not attempt to disturb him in his undefiled repose. 

How, I say, could anyone write so well with, apparently, no 
preparation? 

The answer is that he had had an excellent preparation. 
As he explains in The Story of My Life, the district grammar 
school was situated half a mile from his father's farm and 
Ryerson attended this school for some years before he was 
14. When he was 14, two professors, one British and one 
American, came to the nearby village of Vittoria for some 
unknown reason and announced that they were prepared to 
offer a course of instruction in the English language. Ryerson 
left the grammar school to take the course, according to 
Hodgins at his own request. This was "the only boarding 
abroad for school instruction I ever enjoyed." The course 
was a revelation to him: 

My previous knowledge of the letter of the grammar was of great service 
to me, and gave me an advantage over other pupils, so that before the 
end of the course I was generally called up to give visitors an illustration 
of the success of the system, which was certainly the most effective I 
have ever witnessed. . . . This whole course of instruction by two able 
men, who did nothing but teach grammar from one week's end to an- 
other had to me all the attraction of a charm and a new discovery. It 
gratified both curiosity and ambition, and I pursued it with absoibing 
interest, until I had gone through [Lindley] Murray's two volumes of 
"Expositions and Exercises," Lord Kames' "Elements of Criticism," and 
Blair's "Lectures on Rhetoric." 
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Hodgins tells us that Ryerson made digests of each of these 
three works. The course was offered for a second year and, 
one of the professors becoming ill, "the other solicited my 
Father to allow me to assist him. Thus, before I was sixteen, 
I was inducted as a teacher, by lecturing on my own lan- 
guage." Here, then, is the secret of Ryerson's prose style 
two years of saturation in two-thirds of the classical trivium: 
Grammar and Rhetoric. The other third, Logic, was soon to 
follow. 

At the conclusion of the second course, he appears to have 
returned to the farm, but "I studied between three and six 
o'clock in the morning, carried a book in my pocket during 
the day to improve odd moments by reading or learning, and 
then reviewed my studies of the day aloud while walking in 
the evening." A Methodist friend offered to give him any 
book which he would commit to memory and on which he 
would then submit himself to the friend's examination. "In 
this way I obtained my first Latin grammar, Watts on the 
Mind and Watt's Logic." At 18, having formally joined the 
Methodist church and being required, therefore, to leave his 
Anglican father's home, he taught for two years as usher in the 
district grammar school. During this period, he tells us, "he 
advanced considerably in his classical studies . , . [and] took 
great delight in three books." We may assume that he read 
them and reread them just as we may safely assume that he was 
reading and rereading the Bible. These three books Paley's 
Moral and Political Philosophy, Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding, and Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws 
of England (he expresses particular delight in the sections of 
Blackstone on the Prerogatives of the Crown, the Rights of 
the Subject, and the Province of Parliament) are the source 
of Ryerson's basic principles on civil matters. The Bible is the 
source of his principles on religious matters. 

After two years at the grammar school, Ryerson was recon- 
ciled with his father and returned to the farm. The next year, 
aged 21, he left home again to study the classics in prepara- 
tion for a legal career, but, after six months, overwork caused 
a nervous breakdown. Shortly after his recovery, he accepted 
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the call to the Methodist ministry. From then until the ap- 
pearance of the Strachan review he was a circuit rider. 

Being a circuit rider would not, however, call a halt to 
his studies. In his sermon Strachan had implied that Method- 
ist ministers were an ignorant lot, and at the close of his reply 
Ryerson turned specifically to this charge. He pointed out 
that when Methodist preachers were admitted to travel on 
trial, the following rule was invoked: 

It shall be the duty of the Bishop or of a Committee, whom he shall ap- 
point, at each annual conference, to point out a course of reading and 
study, proper to be pursued by candidates for the ministry, and the 
presiding elder, whenever such are presented to him, shall direct them 
to those studies, which have been thus recommended. And before any 
such candidate is received into full connexion, he shall give a satisfactory 
evidence, respecting his knowledge of those particular subjects, which 
have been recommended to his consideration. 

Ryerson then gives the course of study adopted by the Meth- 
odist Church in Canada for candidates for admission into 
full connexion: 

1. "Indispensably necessary" 

Divinity Wesley's Sermons, Fletcher's Checks, 

Clark's and Benson's Commentaries. 

Logic Watts' Logic. 

Ecc'l History Mosheim's and Milner's Ecclesiasti- 

cal Histories. 

Grammar Murray's Grammar. 

Geography Morse's Geography. 

2. "Recommended as useful and ornamental" 

Natural Philosphy Wesley's Philosophy. 

Ancient & Modern Hist. Goldsmith's Rome, Greece & Eng- 
land. 

Rollins' Ancient History. 
Pndeaux & Shuckford's Corrections. 

Poetry Milton's Paradise Lost, Young's 

Night Thoughts, Cowper's Poems. 

Biography The Lives of Wesley, Fletcher, Coke, 

Brammell, Francis Xavier, British 
Nepos. 

Chronology Clark's Tables (in his Commen- 

taries). 

Ryerson concludes by quoting from the Methodist Dis- 
cipline: "Steadily spend all the morning in this employment 
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or, at least five hours in four and twenty. And if they have 
not a taste for reading, let them acquire it or return to their 
former employment." 

There can be little doubt that Ryerson himself took this 
advice seriously. The Story of My Life supports the view 
that he read widely and steadily as a young man. His early 
writings contain frequent quotations from Clark, Mosheim, 
and Watts, as well as from Blackstone and Paley. Strachan's 
young opponent was well prepared for his task. 



in 

"The diffusion of Christianity is the most important sub- 
ject that can engage the attentions of men." This, the open- 
ing sentence of the 1826 review of Strachan's sermon, is the 
first sentence of Ryerson's to appear in print. It could be 
said to be the basis for every other sentence he wrote. Ryer- 
son was a Christian, first, last, and all the time; his religious 
principles were his first principles. 

He was, of course, a particular kind of Christian, a Method- 
ist, and he subscribed fully to the doctrines of that Church. 
It is from a basic acceptance of Methodism that he proceeds 
into other areas, for example, into the field of political theory, 
as can be seen from a statement in the Christian Guardian 
of July 11, 1838: 

I am opposed to the introduction of any new and untried theories of 
government. As an organ of the Methodist Church, I assume that the 
doctrines and discipline of that church are true and right. I take them 
for granted as far as the members of that church are concerned, and 
expound and recommend, and act upon them accordingly So in civil 
affairs. I assume that this country is to remain a portion of the British 
Empire, and view every measure, not in reference to every or any ab- 
stract political theory, however plausible that theory may be, but in ref- 
erence to the well being of the country in connexion with Great Britain. 
As in church affairs, I take my stand upon the constitution of the church, 
in its doctrines and rules as expounded by the fathers and ablest theo- 
logians, and illustrated by general usage; so in civil affairs, I take my 
stand upon the established constitution of the country, as expounded in 
royal despatches, and illustrated by the usage of the British Parliament, 
British courts of justice, and the common law of England. 
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The reference here to the established constitution of the 
country as illustrated "by the usage of the British Parliament, 
British courts of justice, and the common law of England 
is a reminder of Ryerson's close study of Blackstone." But 
why should a minister of the church be concerned with civil 
government, with Caesar's realm? Because the principles of 
his religion required him to be so concerned. Ryerson is 
most explicit on this point in his first editorial in the opening 
number of the Christian Guardian (November 21, 1829): 

Civil Government itself, we believe, is based on the principles of Chris- 
tian morality; and, to the binding obligations of social compact, m eveiy 
properly constituted Government, such as ours is added the authori- 
tative voice of Divine Revelation. Therefore, "to resist the power, is to 
resist the ordinance of God." . . . But it should be recollected . . . 
[that] while the Bible gives the magistrate authority, it also teaches the 
use he should make of that authority. . . . The same Bible that gives 
the magistrate his authority, limits it by saying, he is to be a "minister 
of God for GOOD." On the other hand, while the Bible tells the sub- 
ject, that he should obey magistrates, and that even the exceptionable- 
ness of their moral deportment would not justify his disobedience, it 
also tells him that his obedience has limits. The same Spirit of God, 
that dictated St. Paul to say, "be subject unto the higher powers, not 
only for wrath but for conscience sake/' also dictated to him to maintain 
his rights as a Roman and even to demand the concession of the magis- 
trate when he acted contrary to the Law. From these brief and hasty 
observations two inferences follow. 1. That the civil authorities are 
derived from God, and every Christian is bound to obey them. 2. That 
the rights peculiar to a subject are also secured by the Supreme Being, 
and every Christian is at liberty to maintain them. 

These two inferences provide the ground plan for Ryer- 
son's arguments up to and including his much criticized sup- 
port of the Governor-General in the election of 1844. "My 
life/* he said in a letter to the Governor's secretary in April, 
1844, has "been bound up with the two great principles of 
constitutional monarchy on the one hand, and equal civil 
and religious principles in Canada on the other." In Sir 
Charles Metcalfe Defended against the Attacks of his late 
Councillors (1844) he insists on the consistency of his record: 

I love liberty, personal and public, as much as any man I have written 
much in its defence; but as much as I love liberty, and as ultra libeial 
as some may have supposed me to be, I have always regarded an ininnge- 
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ment of the prerogative of the Crown as a blow at the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and have, in every instance, resisted and repelled it as such. I did 
so in support of Sir Ffrancis] Head in 1836. I did so in support of Sir 
George Arthur, in the difficult and painful task of administering the 
criminal law after the insurrection of 1837. I did so in support of the 
Royal instructions and recommendations of which Lord Sydenham was 
the bearer and agent. 

Here the emphasis is on the principle of constitutional 
monarchy. He could have drawn up a comparable list of 
references to the consistency of his efforts in support of "equal 
civil and religious principles in Canada": his opposition to 
Strachan and the King's College charter, his pursuit of a char- 
ter for Victoria College, his defence of Marshall Bidwell, 
his pleas for the general distribution of the income from the 
Clergy Reserves. 

The consistency of Ryerson's position throughout the con- 
troversies of the 1830's and the early 1840's is the result of 
his early reading of Paley and Blackstone. "Our views of the 
science of government," he says in the Metcalfe Defence, "as 
well as of theology, and of the system of government adapted 
to the society and condition of this province, were derived 
from early reading and reflection/' Paley, for example, pro- 
vides the justification for the Christian's concern with Caesar's 
realm: Paley's chapter, "Of the Duty of Civil Obedience, as 
Stated in the Christian Scriptures," includes a detailed dis- 
cussion of the passage, "Whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God/' to which Ryerson 
refers in the previously quoted Christian Guardian editorial 
and on two other occasions when he is explaining the re- 
sponsibilities of the Christian in the civil realm. Both Paley 
and Blackstone assume that civil affairs are divinely based. 
"Life," says Blackstone, "is the immediate gift of God, a 
right inherent by nature in every individual." 

IV 

Concern for the problems of education in Upper Canada 
is expressed in Ryerson's writings from the outset. The sub- 
ject is touched upon as we have seen in the 1826 review of 
Strachan, and it is more than touched upon in his second 
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publication, a series o eight letters addressed to Strachan in 
1828 through the pages of the Upper Canada Herald; the 
eighth letter, on "The University Question/' is an attack on 
the restrictive terms of the Royal Charter obtained by 
Strachan for King's College in 1827. Education is the sub- 
ject of Ryerson's first editorial in the opening number of the 
Christian Guardian (November 21, 1829) and it is the sub- 
ject of many subsequent editorials in the years of his editor- 
ship. 

This early and lasting concern with education was in- 
evitable in a man who was a convinced Christian and whose 
political views were based on a thorough study of Paley and 
Blackstone. If man is the creature of God, as the Christian 
believes, the development of his God-given powers is an 
urgent necessity. Education, therefore, is of crucial impor- 
tance because its business is the development of these powers. 
But education is also of crucial importance in the field of 
government, since good government demands an educated 
electorate. In the first of his letters to Strachan he had 
humbly begged the Archdeacon that 

you will duly appreciate the following caution of the learned Arch- 
deacon Paley: "Let civil governors be admonished, that physical strength 
resides in the governed; that this strength wants only to be felt and 
roused, to lay prostrate the most ancient and confirmed dominion; THAT 

CIVIL AUTHORITY IS FOUNDED IN OPINION. 

The point is developed in his first editorial in the Christian 
Guardian: 

The true prop of good government is opinion, the perception on the 
part of the subject of benefits resulting from it, a settled conviction, in 
other words, of its being a public good. Now nothing can produce or 
maintain that opinion but knowledge, since opinion is a form of knowl- 
edge. 

The excesses of the French Revolution, he points out, were 
caused by the very scum of the people, "whose atrocity was 
only equalled by their ignorance as might well be expected, 
when the one was the legitimate parent of the other." An 
ignorant people, therefore, is a danger to the body politic 
as well as an affront to the divine principle. "If we regard 
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individual happiness, domestic or national prosperity the 
stability of our government or the moral culture of our fellow 
men, we cannot be too zealous in advancing the refined, the 
great and glorious cause of education." 

Ryerson's views on education are not remarkable for their 
originality, but they are remarkable for their inner con- 
sistency. He was not an original thinker on matters educa- 
tional in the sense that Rousseau and Pestalozzi can be so 
described. His claim to originality must be based on his 
genius for synthesis, his capacity for drawing together into 
one system items derived from many sources. What must be 
emphasized is that the task was made relatively easy for him 
by virtue of his early training. Once the basic principles were 
established, it became simply a matter of submitting this 
possibility or that alternative to the test of consistency with 
the established core. 

Throughout the 1830's, and as the first Principal of Vic- 
toria College from 1841 to 1844, Ryerson was much engaged 
with educational matters, and a great many possibilities and 
alternatives came to his attention. Early in 1844, he was dis- 
cussing the possibility of his appointment to the Super- 
intendency of Education for Upper Canada, and in the fall, 
after the victory of Sir Charles Metcalfe at the polls, he ac- 
cepted the appointment. Almost immediately, he set off on 
a fourteen-month tour of European and American schools. 
But the broad structure of a school system for Upper Canada 
was already in his mind. It is described in the opening chap- 
ter of the Metcalfe Defence, written in the spring of 1844: 

I was about entering upon the peaceful work ... of devising and con- 
structing (by the concurrence of the people, through their District 
Councils) a fabric of Provincial Common School Education of en- 
deavouring to stud the land with appropriate school houses of sup- 
plying them with appropriate books and teachers of raising a wretched 
employment to an honourable profession of giving uniformity, sim- 
plicity and efficiency to a general system of elementary educational in- 
struction of bringing appropriate books for the improvement of his 
profession within the reach of every schoolmaster, and increased facili- 
ties for the attainment of his stipulated remuneration of establishing 
a library in every district, and extending branches of it into every town- 
ship of striving to develop, by writing and discourses in towns, villages 
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and neighbourhoods, the latent intellect, the most precious golden wealth 
of the country and of leaving no effort unemployed within the limited 
range of my humble abilities, to make Western Canada what she is 
capable of being made, the brightest gem of the crown of her Britannic 
Majesty. Such was the work about to be assigned to me, and such was the 
work I was resolving, in humble dependence upon the divine aid, to 
undertake; and no heart bounds more than mine with desire, and hope, 
and joy, at the prospect of seeing, at no distant day, every child of my 
native land in the school going way and every intellect provided with 
the appropriate elements of sustenance and enjoyment and of witness- 
ing one comprehensive and unique system of education, from the a b c. 
of the child up to the matriculation of the youth into the Provincial 
University, which, like the vaulted arch of heaven, would exhibit an 
identity of character throughout, and present an aspect of equal benig- 
nity to every sect and every party upon the broad basis of our common 
Christianity. 

Here, stated clearly before he had an opportunity to see what 
New England, New York, Germany, and Ireland had to of- 
fer as models, are the essential ingredients of the system 
which Ryerson brought to completion with the School Act 
of 1871. Here is the plan for a comprehensive system of 
schools from Grade I to matriculation, a system providing 
every child in the Province with an adequate schoolhouse, 
adequate text-books, and a well-trained teacher. Here, im- 
plied in the reference to the raising of teaching to the status 
of an honourable profession, is the plan for a Normal School, 
for inspection, for teachers institutes, for adequate salaries. 
Here, in the reference to "by writing and discourses in 
towns, villages and neighborhoods" is the seed of the Journal 
of Education and of the provincial tours. Here, in the ref- 
erence to the establishment of libraries, is the extension of 
the Department of Education into the field of adult edu- 
cation. And here, stated categorically, is the recognition that 
the public school system must be devised and constructed 
with the full concurrence of the people through their dis- 
trict councils. Resounding through this passage, too, is 
Ryerson's belief in the common people. Western Canada 
he means, of course, Upper Canada is capable of being made 
the brightest gem in the crown of her Britannic Majesty or, 
more accurately, her people are capable of making her the 
brightest gem if they are given the opportunity. 
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To conceive such a system is in itself an accomplishment, 
one which we normally regard as an instance of original 
thinking. A very different achievement and one requiring 
rather different qualities, is to establish such a system, in 
other words to translate the theory into fact. A third kind of 
achievement is to operate the system efficiently once it has 
been established. The term administrator is appropriate 
to this third category, the term originator to the first. We 
have no specific term to describe the second creator is not 
satisfactory since it implies conception as well as establish- 
ment. Creator is, however, an appropriate term to apply in 
Ryerson's case since he was responsible for both conceiving 
and establishing his system. 

It is not my intention to trace the steps whereby theory 
was translated gradually into fact. That story, and it is an 
exciting one, was told long ago by Putnam and more re- 
cently by Sissons. But there is point to emphasizing the 
basic means by which Ryerson carried each step forward 
the direct appeal to the intelligence of his fellow-citizens. It 
is his work in the field of public relations that is of particular 
value to us today. 



Within two years of his return from the first European 
tour Ryerson established the Journal of Education as the 
regular means of informing the people of Upper Canada of 
their progress towards a satisfactory educational system. In 
the opening number (January, 1848) he points out that the 
whole system is based on the principle of voluntary co- 
operation: 

The Provincial School Grant and School Law are the voluntary creation 
of the country through its Legislative Representatives; the School As- 
sessment of each District is the voluntary creation of its inhabitants 
through their Township Representatives in Council; the erection of 
every School House, and the employment of every Teacher is the vol- 
untary work of the inhabitants of each School Section through their 
Trustee Representatives, chosen by the people themselves. 

The role of the government is to encourage, not to direct. 
The Provincial Grant is an inducement, a means of en- 
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couraging the people to educate their children well. The 
grant need not be accepted: 

Their compliance or non-compliance with the conditions offered their 
yielding or not yielding to the motives presented is with themselves. 
The General rules and regulations are but guards against individual or 
local abuses of the Provincial and District Funds are aids to promote 
the benefits of its expenditure, and to supply the deficiency of local in- 
formationand will become less and less necessary in proportion to the 
advancement of School experience and general knowledge throughout 
the country. 

If the decisions rest with the people themselves, it follows 
that they must be provided with the information necessary 
to make these decisions. The Journal of Education was the 
medium through which this information would be provided. 
What is impressive about the monthly issues of the Journal 
is the solidity of its offerings. The readers are assumed to be 
interested in all aspects of education and they are also as- 
sumed to have minds. There is no talking down. The issue 
of February, 1859, provides an indication of the diversity of 
topics which Ryerson called to the attention of his readers: 
transcripts of addresses by three prominent Englishmen (Sir 
George Grey, Charles Dickens, and Henry, Lord Brougham) 
on matters relating to mechanics' institutes and the education 
of adults of the working class; Ryerson's circular to the 
warden and members of each county council on the subject of 
prison libraries; the complete course of studies prescribed for 
the common schools of Upper Canada; extracts from the 
annual education reports of three American states and the 
city of New York; an article from the Bombay Telegraph on 
"The Present State of India"; an account of the opening of 
the Hudson Bay Company's Fur Rooms in Victoria; a list 
of new members of the University of Toronto Senate; an 
account of the prize-giving at the Barrie Grammar School; 
an account of the commencement exercises at Queen's Uni- 
versity, Belfast; and remarks of the Chief Justice of Upper 
Canada to a grand jury on the causes of juvenile crime. This, 
it will be agreed, is solid fare. One hundred years later, 
friends of Canadian education search in vain for a journal 
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which makes any pretence to provide comparable informa- 
tion. 

No one could edit such a magazine for thirty years if he 
was not convinced that people would arrive at the right de- 
cision if they were given the facts. In The Story of My Life, 
Ryerson tells the story of his brother John's reaction to the 
appearance of the introductory paper to the Metcalfe De- 
fence: 

"Egerton, you have ruined yourself, for nine-tenths of the people are 
opposed to the Governor General " I answered, "I know it; but I believe 
that nine-tenths of the people are mistaken, and that if they will read 
what I am about to write they will think as I do." 

It is possible, I suppose, to dismiss this as an example of 
supreme conceit. A much simpler interpretation is to see it 
as an instance of Ryerson's faith in reason. 

Faith in the power of reason to convince is also the driving 
force behind Ryerson's other approach to the problem of 
public relations the Superintendent's personal tour of the 
Province to discuss educational progress with the people. He 
made five such tours, in 1847, 1853, 1860, 1866, and 1869. 
Each involved a visit of one or two days to between twenty 
and forty communities; the magnitude of the undertaking can 
be appreciated only when we remind ourselves of travelling 
conditions a hundred years ago. The first tour of 1847 is 
typical The circular announced that the Chief Superintend- 
ent would spend a day or two at a meeting of the local school 
superintendents, clergy, Councillors, School Trustees, Teach- 
ers and Friends of Elementary Education in each District; 
that he would explain the 1846 Common School Act; that the 
meeting would consider the best means of improving and per- 
fecting our Common School System and of diffusing useful 
knowledge throughout the masses of our population; and 
that he would deliver a public lecture on The Importance 
of Education to an Agricultural, a Manufacturing, and a Free 
People. The more specific purpose of the meetings was to 
discuss the time and mode of paying annual grants and to 
advocate the establishment of a Normal School, to solicit in- 
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terest in the Journal of Education, and to encourage the 
establishment of public school libraries. 

The effectiveness of these tours and of the regular stream of 
information provided by the Journal of Education can be 
gauged from the contrast which Professor Phillips draws be- 
tween the experience of Ontario and New Brunswick in the 
matter of the property tax. Phillips notes that at almost the 
same time (1850, 1852) the two provinces introduced legisla- 
tion authorizing a general property tax for educational pur- 
poses as an alternative to the rate bill system whereby school 
taxes were paid only by those who had children in school. 
In Ontario, where Ryerson carried on a vigorous campaign 
advocating the general tax, 4,000 of the 4,400 school sections 
had adopted this alternative by 1870; "the compulsory legisla- 
tion of the following year did little more than ratify an 
achievement." The results were very different in New Bruns- 
wick which "had no native-born, indefatigable superintend- 
ent with a sense of mission to draft the original legislation 
and drive it into operation." By 1871 only a few districts and 
not a single county had adopted the general tax. "When com- 
pulsory legislation was passed in 1872 it was revolutionary 
and many years had to be spent in getting it into smooth 
operation." Ryerson had taken the matter to the people and 
the people themselves had adopted the proper course. 

I believe that Ryerson's faith in the capacity of human 
beings to arrive at truth through the exercise of their reason 
is the greatest lesson he has to teach us today. We who be- 
lieve in education are not reaching the great bulk of our 
fellow-citizens. We are not making sufficient personal effort 
and we are not employing the proper means. We are not going 
to the villages and the neighbourhoods, to the community 
centres and the new housing projects, in order to enlist sup- 
port for what we believe to be both necessary and right. We 
do spend a good deal of time preaching to the converted, and 
this permits us to salve our consciences. If Ryerson were here 
today, he would not confine himself to Home and School 
meetings, to ten-minute radio talks during Education Week, 
to half-page advertisements in Macleans magazine, to cartoon 
drawings on television. 
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Unquestionably, he would revive the Journal of Education 
it ceased publication within a year of his retirement. Today 
we have journals for teachers, journals for school trustees, 
journals for guidance officers, journals for school administra- 
tors. We do not have a journal for Friends of Education, to 
use Ryerson's happy phrase, an audience which embraces 
teachers, school trustees, guidance officers and school admin- 
istrators, but also intelligent citizens wherever they may be. 
And if Ryerson is right there are millions of these. 

Unquestionably, too, he would be much engaged in reach- 
ing the people through more direct channels the lecture 
platform, the radio broadcast, the television screen. What 
would distinguish his approach from that which is now nor- 
mally being offered through these media would be, first, the 
refusal to talk down to his audience and, second, the note of 
conviction in his voice. The two characteristics are essentially 
inseparable, for both stem from a respect for the dignity and 
the intelligence of the average man and woman. It is such 
respect which lies behind the following passage, part of the 
address delivered to farm audiences during the 1847 provin- 
cial tour: 

Why, then, of all classes in the Country, should the fanners as a body, 
be the least educated? Why should institutions be endowed for the edu- 
cation of lawyers, and none for the education of farmers? . . . An edu- 
cated lawyer, rich in mental treasures, refined in taste, honest m prin- 
ciple, sound in judgment, eloquent in speech, with active faculties and 
habits, is undoubtedly an ornament, a safeguard, a blessing to any Coun- 
try; but he is so, not because he is a lawyer, but because he is a man of 
knowledge, talent and virtue endowments which if equally possessed 
by the farmer, or mechanic, will make him equally a guardian, an 
honour, and benefactor of his country. It is the man, and not the pro- 
fession, which constitutes character. And it is the mind in the largest 
sense of the term, including the conscience and the affections, as well as 
the understanding which makes the man; and it is the culture of this 
(the mind) which makes the difference between savage and civilized 
nations. . . . Mind is the gift of God, and to the fanner, not less than 
to the philosopher. 

I think there is no secular employment to which one becomes so at- 
tached, and which affords such increased pleasure in its pursuit, as 
agriculture, carried on scientifically and to the best advantage. ... In 
the chemistry of his soils and manure, in the botany and vegetable physi- 
ology of his garden, fields and forests; in the animal physiology of his 
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stock and poultry, in the hydraulics of his streams and rivulets, and the 
geology and mineralogy of their banks, in the mechanics of his tools, and 
the natural philosophy of the seasons, and the application of this varied 
knowledge to the culture of his lands, the care of his flocks, and the im- 
provement of his estate, he finds exhaustless subjects of inquiry, con- 
versation and interest. 

Botany is worthy of the farmer, and the farmer is worthy of 
botany. That is Ryerson's point. And botany is also worthy 
of the farmer's wife; "what I have said respecting the educa- 
tion of farmers and farmers' sons, is equally applicable and 
equally important to the education of farmers' wives and 
farmers' daughters" this in 1847. It should be added that he 
concluded this lecture with the reminder that for him educa- 
tion must have a moral and religious foundation: 

I do not regard any instruction, discipline, or attainments, as Education, 
which does not include Christianity. ... It is the cultivation and exer- 
cise of man's moral powers and feelings which forms the basis of social 
order and the vital fluid of social happiness, and the cultivation of these 
is the province of Christianity. 

His religious principles were his first principles. 



VI 

One of the speakers at the unveiling of the Ryerson statue 
in 1889 was Theodore Rand, the representative of McMaster 
University, but earlier a superintendent of education in both 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Rand was the one speaker 
who qualified his praise; he knew that Ryerson was a human 
being, not a legendary god. Nonetheless, his praise is high, 
and this is of significance, for Rand, as an ex-superintendent, 
was in an ideal position to assess the magnitude of Ryerson's 
achievement and to identify its essential spirit. Here is Rand's 
final verdict and it is mine: 

He did not argue, as many others in the country did, that since the 
area of the Province is vast, its population widely scattered, its forests 
waiting to be felled, its lands to be cleared and drained, therefore the 
organization of an efficient school system was a thing of the far future. 
On the contrary, having before him such examples as Prussia, Scotland, 
Ireland, the New England, Middle and Western States, and believing 
that our civic institutions should afford social conditions inferior to 
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those of no country in the world, he poured all the energy of his great 
heart and mind into the effort to make available even to the remotest 
hamlets of the Province the blessings of knowledge. Intelligence, industry 
and morality were felt to be inseparably bound up with the progress 
of education. A system good enough for the rich and poor alike, and 
supported at the public cost was his aim and final achievement. The 
Christian communism underlying our systems of public education on 
this continent is proving one of the great safeguards against the forms 
of a false communism; and there is yet room, m my judgment, for a 
still wider application of kindred principles in our social system. 

In the light of our present international problems, this is a 
startling comment on the relevance of the Ryerson tradition 
in our time. 
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In the Canadian Forum for January, 1959, there appeared 
the following lines in a poem by Elizabeth Brewster called 
"To Some Friends": 

Can find no theory how or what to write, 
Merely reflect my small and personal world, 
A second-hand vision or a passing love, 
Yet must maintain, though intermittently, 
The worth of the argument, my deep concern. 

I was moved by these lines when I read them last month be- 
cause I often feel like that myself: "no theory how or what to 
write." One comes to the end of one's small and personal 
world usually at the end of one's first volume. What lies be- 
yond when one's memories of childhood play out or one's 
relish for the contemporary surface fades is either nothing or 
something or really something. By the last curious phrase I 
mean the world of great poetry formed by the impersonal 
literary imagination itself. I mean Dante, Milton, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare all of whom seemed to have found a theory 
of how and what to write and do not reflect only a small and 
personal world but attach this world to some mysterious 
world of literary forms that consumes the personal world 
as with fire and completely transforms it. 

Very few poets in Canada worth their salt fail to see that 
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one has to find out what contemporary English and American 
poets are doing, that these people are making the old themes 
new in a way one has to learn or remain a provincial. Very 
few poets in Canada, however, try not only to imitate Dylan 
Thomas, say, but also to imitate what he is looking at the 
symbolic linguists of the past: Blake and the Milton of the 
Nativity Ode and the author of the Bible. As a result Cana- 
dian poetry is always a breathless mile or two behind: Eliot 
and Kenneth Patchen had just left when Leo Kennedy and 
Irving Layton got there. Wilfrid Watson's Friday's Child ap- 
pears after Dylan Thomas's death. I'm not complaining about 
this. Another factor the Canadian artist has to contend with 
is that his imaginative environment is vastly different from 
that of an English artist or even that of an American artist. 
Not only does he have to learn what the contemporary poets 
abroad are doing with language, he has to find out painfully 
what symbolic language expresses the feelings he has about 
living in this country. The situation is something like the first 
pages of a new Eaton's Catalogue where one sees some very 
cautious handlings of the sack or perhaps for all I know the 
trapeze on recognizably Canadian female forms. The Cana- 
dian poet does have to keep his eye on what Eliot or Thomas 
or Stevens are wearing lately. He also has to come to grips 
with the basic Canadian female form I mean inspiration or 
the muse as it takes shape in our peculiar urban-wilderness 
tension: middle-class streets lined, as an historian of Cana- 
dian architecture has recently pointed out, with savage grim 
primitive cedar telephone poles. Isabella Valancy Crawford 
was one of the first of our poets to tackle with any success 
the literary problems I've indicated. But I cannot always be 
saying Isabella Valancy Crawford; I shall call her Crawford, 
and for those of you who are interested in facts: she was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, in 1850, came to Canada when still an 
infant, published her only book in 1884, and died in 1887 
in Toronto. 

I started out by saying that the study of English literature 
abroad and the study of our own Canadian literature might 
be of some assistance in finding a theory of how or what to 
write for a Canadian poet who is tired of reflecting the small 
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and personal world. The study of our own Canadian litera- 
ture is usually hampered by people who say that it is not 
worth studying and I quite agree that from the viewpoint of 
someone not a Canadian it probably isn't. However, when 
Mr. Kildare Dobbs, reviewing the First Series of Our Living 
Tradition in Tamarack Review (1958), said that 

the historians, on the other hand Underfill! on Blake, Creighton on 
Macdonald, and Wade on Launer are happy in their work The ad- 
vantage they have over their Can. Lit. colleagues is painfully clear. Their 
subjects unquestionably exist they can point to what they are talking 
about. Blake was a failure, Goldwin Smith (according to Malcolm Ross) 
was a displaced person; but they have their place in history. A second 
rate writer has no comparable place in literature, 

he simply was not facing up to the fact that second-rate liter- 
ary figures are extremely important to literary criticism when 
it is interested in finding out about the imaginative develop- 
ment of a particular environment. Virgil apparently has some 
second-rate Latin epic poets behind him; I'm sure he read 
Ennius with the strictest attention simply because he could 
find out nowhere else how you got going with a Latin epic. 
Unfortunately all of Canada's past, both the history and the 
literature, is second-rate from a world viewpoint. Goldwin 
Smith is no more a genuine historical problem-figure who 
really matters than Grove's novels are world-shaking either. 
What Mr. Dobbs does not realize, and this is commonly the 
Englishman's mistake, is that we poor idiot Canadians have 
to have some literary ancestors. Your great-grandmother may 
have been an extremely second-rate type but she is part of 
the potentially first-rate you and has to be taken into account. 
If we are ever going to have something first-rate it will be be- 
cause we finally built a culture that was effortlessly rooted 
in our environment and also effortlessly familiar with the 
culture of other environments. Second-rate great-grannies are 
part of a root system that has to be explored, then, in order to 
speed up containment of our environment. 

Our problem perhaps is to make our Bibles which our 
ancestors brought with them long ago, and bring with them 
today and tomorrow in all those ships, rafts, aeroplanes, and 
whatever to make these Bibles grow in this heathen un- 
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natural soil. The very minor figures of the past in Canada, 
some of them pathetically so, have already started to make 
this Bible grow and it would be imbecile to neglect their 
efforts. I'm thinking of that passage in Heavysege's Jephthah's 
Daughter where Jephthah calls on God in the wilderness and 
hears only the voice of Leviathan: the cry of the wolf and the 
bittern as Leviathan speaks in the Canadian wilderness. 
With a shock we see the Biblical story transferred to a Cana- 
dian setting and pinned down. It happened here not there 
and centuries ago. I remember as a child feeling that the 
Promised Land of our Bible at home lay just on the other 
side of a hogsback hill to the south of our farm. If all national 
culture tends to establish the New Jerusalem in the nation 
then the nation must climb up through a series of identifica- 
tions with the nation of the Bible until the end of the Bible 
is reached. It happens here and not there and centuries ago. 

American literature is instructive in this regard. What 
seems to happen is at first an early choked-up period. Then! 
Emerson reads Swedenborg, a very imaginative reader of the 
Bible, and makes a tremendous mental jump ahead in the 
realization that everything in America is a symbol not a fact, 
is potentially inside the human mind not outside it. At the 
end of his "Nature" we get an apocalyptic vision of a whole 
universe becoming once more a giant human form. Then 
came Melville and Hawthorne who with their Bibles in hand 
set to showing just how this is so. Effortlessly they organize 
whales, wilderness landscapes, Puritan consciences, Indians, 
negro churches, even New England transcendentalists into a 
meaningful imaginative pattern. What first oppresses the 
settler in the New World is the grim horizon the monster 
Leviathan of uncivilized Nature, the trap of East of Eden and 
the Land of Nod which our primal ancestors hove us into. 
The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, and 
Moby Dick identify this Leviathan and teach us how to catch 
him. It is the same problem the Bible is all about how to 
escape those two Leviathans, Egypt and Babylon. Melville 
and Hawthorne are composing an American Bible. 

A similar development has been taking place in Canadian 
literature much more slowly. The effect of the Leviathan 
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wilderness on the Canadian imagination has been to encourage 
narrative poems which show man conquering the hostile world 
about him; this happens in Crawford's "Malcolm's Katie" 
and in Pratt's "Towards the Last Spike." When Hawthorne's 
Clifford and Hepzibah attempt to escape the House of the 
Seven Gables they realize that it is everywhere; all of America, 
all of the world is a weatherbeaten old mansion at the centre 
of which a dreadful secret lies. Only when they realize that 
the old house is their own timidity and cowardice do they 
return and gain freedom from it. Similarly in Pratt the 
monster of space in between the two ends of the transcon- 
tinental railway is a monster in men's minds. The moment 
they see this and reorganize their minds accordingly the 
monster is defeated. So in Crawford's "Malcolm's Katie" the 
forest the hero chops down is his potential unfaithfulness to 
his sweetheart. Since he never gives up his faith the tree that 
falls upon him cannot kill him. The works of art mentioned 
here show a typical reaction on the part of a New World 
artist; faced with the terrors of a new and unknown world 
one has to come up with a symbol in which, as Northrop 
Frye puts it, "mind and nature become the same thing"; 
otherwise the unknown world will never be absorbed into 
human consciousness. Crawford's poems are filled with this 
sort of symbol; she is a precursor of Pratt and, therefore, as a 
poet who has already helped plant the Bible in our heathen 
New World and as a poet who helps explain what a later, 
better-known poet like Pratt is really trying to do, she seems 
to me of particular interest. She helps us to understand Cana- 
dian literature just as Emerson's image about the giant who 
contains all the universe helps us to get going with Haw- 
thorne and Melville. 

Before I go on to consider further her mythopoeic imag- 
ination perhaps it might be as well to throw out some more 
facts about her life. Katherine Hale tells us that 

the girls were not sent to the public school, but were carefully grounded 
in Latin and English by their parents, and in French which they spoke 
fluently. Isabella Valancy was especially fond of reading, and attached 
to the kind of books that no young girl in an Ontario village in the early 
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sixties had studied . . . translations of Horace and of Dante, for in- 
stance But to offset all this education there was a splendid and primitive 
drama of the bush going on around them, the rush of its streams . . . 

The point here is that when her father, a doctor from Dublin, 
came to Canada and the backwoods village of Paisley he 
didn't let his children succumb to the wilderness. Instead he 
gave them an education that you could really call an educa- 
tion, still something pretty rare in Canada. Walk down Yonge 
Street and just possibly every hundredth person might know 
what, say, an eclogue is. We aren't going to supply our poets 
with the tension of understanding that they need until this 
situation gets a bit better Crawford's knowledge of Dante is 
particularly noteworthy for Dante is a giant poet with an 
alphabet of symbols that can eat up everything from God to 
a small girl seen in childhood to a Holy Roman Emperor. She 
didn't have to accept only the fuzzy and intuitive Tennyson 
who seems to have hovered over Lampman and Roberts. She 
evidently went on from Dante eventually to the Rig Veda 
and the Bhagavad Gita, other poems with a powerfully sys- 
tematized vision, and everywhere shows a mind (in her style 
most of all) and an imagination thoroughly grounded and 
soaked in literature. Katherine Hale should have put it the 
other way around: to offset all this splendid and primitive 
drama of the bush in Paisley, Lakefield, and Peterborough 
there was the splendid and sophisticated drama of the educa- 
tion her father and mother gave her. Even Canadian poets 
never quite seem to get this point I am thinking of the cur- 
rent grumbles at learned, academic poetry that one simply 
can't have too organized and cultivated an internal mental 
world when facing our very stiff unorganized environment. I 
think Mrs. Moodie, who cut her New World teeth in the 
same area as Crawford, gets this point across quite well in 
Roughing it in the Bush. The primitive settlers she meets who 
have lost all the mental equipment of their culture reading, 
writing, Christianity: everything are so evil and boring com- 
pared with the sister of a woman who wrote a history of the 
queens of England. I suppose present-day romantics who flare 
their nostrils at the organized system of vision I find in Craw- 
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ford's work are not evil and boring, but prefer to let the 
vision alone, let it make its own design which, however, in 
an environment as sinister as that of the New World simply 
doesn't seem to be enough. 

The last fact from her biography which I should like to 
touch on is her sister's and her own love of complicated em- 
broidery (I am quoting Katherine Hale again): 

Then there was a strange thing' she had a great delight in cutting 
out and making the most unique and beautiful little foreign figures, tiny 
dolls, always of oriental types, made out of vivid coloured silks or satins 
Rajahs and Mandarins and Hindoo priests in their robes and turbans, 
with their attendants perfectly costumed. She would spend hours over 
these things, making every detail correct They were arranged on a silk- 
covered cardboard stage half the size of my dining room table. 

Here in another form we see Crawford's rich interior mental 
world. One wonders just how many people lived a life like 
that in the Canada of the 1880's. One thinks of the Toronto 
she finally lived in after Paisley, Lakefield, and Peterbor- 
ough the small Victorian town breeding those ferociously 
energetic commercial facades one can still behold on lower 
Yonge St. It was a Toronto all beneath College St. with noth- 
ing higher than St. James's steeple and at the centre of it 
of all that commercial and Presbyterian pullulation one 
person who possessed the imaginative equipment to lead it 
somewhere, one person herding the flock of gorgeous symbols 
that can lead a civilization. But with very little result. Only 
now with the reception of, say, such a poet as Jay Macpherson 
does our civilization show a readiness to accept a dining-room 
table filled with heraldic figures dressed in vividly coloured 
silks and satins. 

Crawford's poems are obtainable in the 1905 Collected 
Poems put out by the ancestor of the Ryerson Press and still 
in stock I gather, or else in the 1884 privately published 
paperback "Malcolm's Katie" volume. "Entered according to 
Act of Parliament of Canada, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and five ... at the Department of Agriculture," it 
says in the front of the former book. One imagines Canada as 
a sweet little pastoral country where the literature was appar- 
ently subsumed under agriculture. Both volumes go into 
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one's Canadiana shelf which is filled with books of the same 
stolid or flimsy binding and furtive colouration. 

The first impression that the reader has about Crawford's 
poetry is her tendency to see landscape as humanized. She is 
continually creating a mythology. Just as the Greeks made the 
world about them a world of half-human satyrs and nymphs, 
river gods and rainbow goddesses, so in Crawford "the frost 
bit sharp like a silent cur/' the Night steals like a "dark 
giant," the snow is a "white squaw." Indian North American 
Indian poetry and mythology seem to have helped her here 
and she is one of the few Canadian poets to do much with 
what would seem an obvious way to come upon real knowl- 
edge of what symbolic grammar best fits our environment. 
One first discovers then that Crawford sees the Canadian 
landscape as half-human as potentially under human imag- 
inative control. I've already mentioned how important this 
attitude is in a New World culture. I should like now to spend 
the rest of my time showing you precisely in what patterns 
she humanizes our landscape. 



SPEEDING IT UP 

To show you Crawford's mythopoeic imagination as neatly 
as possible I should like to speed up her poems a bit until 
they coalesce into a pattern or an epic diagram I find there. 
Every poet who gets beyond the scrappy lyric stage into some- 
thing more organized generally has the Bible behind him for 
assistance in laying out larger narrative patterns and in spell- 
ing out the alphabet and paradigms of a symbolic language 
that can handle bigger subjects than the private images of 
one's life can. By bigger subjects I mean creation, flood, ex- 
odus, annunciation, incarnation, crucifixion, harrowing of 
Hell, Pentecost, the Bridegroom and the Bride, and Apoca- 
lypse. However each poet has his own Bible, his own ordered 
imagination of what the whole of reality is like. It is impor- 
tant that he have his own since that is the only way vision is 
ever attractive and convincing; we feel that this particular 
person (poet) saw every eccentric and individual corner of 
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his life as having some sort of contact with Eternity. We are 
thus taught by the individuality of a poet's handling of the 
universal language to trust in a similar effect on our individ- 
uality. Crawford's poems produce the following individual 
Bible and as I say I am doing with her what you do with the 
Mutascope pictures at the fall fair: put your one cent in and 
turn very slowly; the Indian's tomahawk will never dispose of 
the cowboy's scalp, but turn faster and instead of individual 
images one gets an individual narrative. 

In the beginning there was a huge daffodil which con- 
tained all reality, was all reality its centre was everywhere 
and its circumference nowhere. It was both inside out and 
outside in at the same time. What upheld this huge daffodil? 
It was caused, like the reality that existed before God created 
the angels, by a Trinity of the "one beloved, the lover and 
sweet love." In the world of the daffodil there was neither 
day nor night the stars, moon, and sun shone all at once, not 
spelling each other off as they do in our fallen world or 
drowning each other out either. Crawford suggests that this 
daffodil apocalypse is possible whenever two human beings 
love each other. 

But for some unaccountable reason the daffodil shattered 
broke apart, divided. Perhaps, as the theosophist Jacob 
Boehme puts it, the unity of God wanted to show forth its 
wonders. One of these wonders is pain and another is evil and 
another is good; sometimes when one has experienced all 
three of these one wishes that God would stop showing forth 
his wonders and tuck Himself back into daffodil unity again. 
At any rate Crawford's daffodil breaks up, breaks up into 
tree and lake, eagle and dove, eagle and swan, the queen of 
heaven looking at herself in a glassy lake, wind and ship, 
cloud and caged skylark, whip and stampeding herd, good 
brother and evil brother, paddle and lily bed, smouldering 
darkness and prickly starlight, aristocratic Spartan and beaten 
Helot, Isabella Valancy Crawford and King Street, Toronto. 

This division can produce the greatest agonies, the most 
fearful dread, even a disastrous swing into an abyss in "Old 
Spookses' Pass" it is referred to as a gulch winch might as 
well be called the black daffodil world, a woild of complete 
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opposition to all return of the golden daffodil unity with 
which we began our Crawford Bible. This black daffodil 
might in turn be called complete nothingness and seems to 
be a sort of necessary condition of return to the first daffodil. 
Both the strictly moral and the atheistic live here, but hor- 
rible as they are they serve a purpose. 

In between the black daffodil and the glorious one we 
have the divided pairs already mentioned. The evil brother 
is sometimes clever enough to see that he is as much a child 
of the daffodil as his good brother and that they are really 
working at the same reconstruction of Eternity. Only if the 
good brother is extremely stupid will the evil brother become 
a completely black daffodil abyss type, but then of course he 
becomes so extremely horrible that the tension of dread 
arouses the good brother's intelligence and he rights a lop- 
sided dangerous situation. The stampeding herd of cattle 
rocket on straight towards nothingness; eventually a mys- 
terious whip descends from the darkness which turns their 
flowing shapelessness into a revolving circle that mills about 
and mills about until it stands still. 

Out of this still dark circle flares up the great daffodil 
vision again. This vision does not return from a fleeing away 
from evil and chaos; in several of her poems Crawford is 
quite insistent that the daffodil springs from stepping back 
into the chaos and disorder and stilling it with the imagina- 
tion within oneself. In connection with the good brother 
aspect of things she twice mentions gyres, and so I assume 
that just as evil may be seen as a line that spins itself up into 
a circle so the world of good is also a revolving spiralling 
shape of some sort whose narrow part gives you a vision of 
Eternity but not the actuality of it. This can only come from 
descending back towards the black spinning chaos of stamped- 
ing cattle again. So the daffodil at the beginning breaks up 
into a spinning black whirlpool and a spinning white whirl- 
pool. Obviously this is speeding up Crawford considerably 
and I've had to squeeze to get some things the right shape par- 
ticularly when she didn't give me very much to go on. I am 
particularly glad that she mentions gyres, a concept that eases 
the organization of any visionary system since it explains how 
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things can get from one state to another, also go through a 
bewildering number of diverse experiences and yet still re- 
main attached to the single undivided point of Eternity on 
which the gyre spins. One may ask, "Did she know she was 
doing this?" Probably not. It is potentially there; it would 
be there if enough pressure had been put on her by an in- 
formed and interested reading public. 

When one first reads Crawford's collected poems the two 
things that stay in one's mind at almost a sub-verbal level are 
a yellow shape that's the justly praised passage about love 
having "its own sun, its own peculiar sky / All one great daffo- 
dil" and a whirling dark shape ("Round spun the herd in a 
great black wheel") from "Old Spookses' Pass." They loom 
so importantly in one's mind that they catch hold of the rest 
of her poetry in an organizing way that cannot simply be 
wish-fulfilment or system-fulfilment fantasy on my part. 

Then too she herself shows signs of using her images gram- 
matically rather than intuitively; the daffodil appears again 
in the "Roman Rose-Seller": 

. . . Love's of a colour be it that 
Which ladders Heaven and lives amongst the Gods; 
Or like the Daffodil blows all about the earth. 

She is not just the sweet singer who delves about among her 
free associations and her private experience and her intuitions 
to produce, usually, a different flower for love each time. Like 
the great symbolic linguists she is interested in finding one 
symbol for love, a symbol peculiarly hers, and using it again 
and again so that the reader sees in each fresh use of the recur- 
ring symbol not only what it means but what it carries with 
it from the last passage he saw it in. It is in this way that 
canons of poetry are formed, that a reader gets the chance to 
feel he can understand a whole complicated series of lyrics in 
one final look. I am thinking of Spenser's Faerie Queene 
whose recurring mountains enable the reader to wind up a 
great deal of the poet's meaning into the Arlo Hill of his 
Mutabilitie Cantos. One just has to glance back through the 
epic and spot the mountains. In a poet who is not a very good 
symbolic linguist I'm thinking of Tennyson or Browning 
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the reader makes a fresh start in each poem. So did the authors 
evidently. There are no recurring grammatically hammered 
out symbols that allow one to see either the Tennyson or 
Browning canon at a glance. As I say the recurring daffodils 
give Crawford's work a feeling of order, give this reader the 
feeling that she was developing an organized symbolic lan- 
guage. If the recurring daffodils seem too scanty, just try to 
count up the water lily images: they endlessly recur and are 
always associated with the moment of love that can produce 
the possession of Eternity. Then too there is the recurring 
image of opposites wind and ship, Spartan and Helot al- 
ready mentioned. Apparently therefore she was a poet who 
was battling her way out of the nineteenth-century literary 
dilemma. I refer to the fact that most people readers and 
critics seemed then to think that the only way to write 
poetry was to sit down and hope something hatched out of 
one's private intuition hen house. Crawford I see as refusing 
to sit; she goes about and organizes. 

After my Mutascope run-through of Crawford which pro- 
duced, you may remember, the daffodil, white circle, black 
circle, and back-to-daffodil progression I feel I should go back 
and fill it in a bit with references to actual poems for fear you 
might think I have made this all up myself. I am leaving her 
best narrative poem, by the way, "Malcolm's Katie," for a very 
special run-through at the end of it all. 

THE DAFFODIL 

The daffodil comes from "Malcolm's Katie" and represents 
the hero's feeling that no matter what complications the fallen 
world provides the toil of clearing the forest, the disappear- 
ance of sun and stars in the clouds of smoke from burning 
logs in his heart he has a world beyond such complications, 
the daffodil world of his love. 

THE TWO BROTHERS 

When the daffodil splits up we get in a very interesting 
poem called "Gisli, the Chieftain/' a poem that takes some 
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extremely daring imaginative leaps, a dialogue between good 
and evil, two brothers out of the same father who is a mys- 
terious God: 

Said the voice of Evil to the ear of Good, 

Clasp thou my strong right hand, 
Nor shall our clasp be known or understood 

By any in the land. 

Evil goes on to say that he works for his own destruction, 
that his toil is bleak, that he suffers, and that it is only ig- 
norant man who calls him "Evil"; actually he is just another 
son of God, or son of the Daffodil, with peculiarly difficult 
work assigned to him. This is an extremely sophisticated 
view of good and evil and reflects the fine mental equipment 
and training Crawford started out with. Most Canadian poets 
have either to break through a shell of nonsense about Hell 
being an absolutely permanently separate state from Heaven 
or else are brought up to regard these extremely interesting 
and useful symbols as not having any spiritual use at all. Her 
cowboy in "Old Spookses' Pass" refuses to believe in the con- 
ventional devil whom God somehow allows to throw logs 
across the railway tracks of individual lives. The engines that 
fall off are then in Presbyterian fashion thrown into the scrap- 
heap of Hell. But Crawford's cowboy sees both good and evil 
as parts of God; there is evil and guilt in the world, summed 
up in the symbol of the black stampede of cattle to the abyss, 
but the evil brings one to God not away from Him; it calls 
forth the organization of mercy and love which turns the dark 
rushing line into a circle that is the basis for paradise. After 
the stampede has been stopped the cowboy feels a faith and 
an innocence that had not been present in his heart for years. 
The guilt and evil within him has finally forced a total re- 
organization of his soul in the direction of Eternity, Craw- 
ford usually refuses to take a moral attitude; her attitude is 
always that of imaginative exuberance that would rather tell 
a story than condemn. In "Fanner Stebbins' Opinions" the 
old farmer is impatient of "moral twitters" and prefers to 
listen to God, to the God who talks in the images and symbols 
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of a natural world, a world Crawford always sees as a human- 
ized one, already part of the human mind: 

I talk tew them in simple style 

In words uv just three letters, 
Spelled out in lily-blow an* reed, 

In soft winds on them blowin'. 

This impatience with morality and intellect (and I think she 
is also impatient with just the aesthetic attitude too since her 
best poems always have a muscular symbolic organization that 
keeps the reader from sinking into a beautiful mood) springs, 
of course, from a feeling that imagination sees reality so much 
better, frees man so much more efficiently. From imagina- 
tion's point of view, sorrow and evil prevent the soul from 
collapsing "like a mist" into a "chaos" of "soft, gilded dreams, / 
As mists fade in the gazing of the sun" ("Malcolm's Katie," 
VI). Evil is a basis for unity, not something to be fled from 
and rejected. 

Various exciting poems show other ways of looking at the 
world of opposites represented above by the two brothers. The 
wind invites a ship out into the ocean for a suicide pact ("Said 
the Wind"); a caged skylark cries to a cloud who eventually 
swoops it away ("Said the Skylark"); a Spartan exhibits a 
drunken Helot to his little boy as a dreadful moral example 
the Helot kills the little boy in an action that shows the dread- 
ful snapping back of balance between good and evil that has to 
occur whenever very moral people start tampering with this 
balance ("The Helot"). In "The Inspiration of Song" a figure 
very similar to the Shekinah figure of cabalism, or the veiled 
Anima Mundi figure who stands at the end of Spenser's epic, 
lives in a tower above a glassy lake. This sounds to me like 
Spenser's version in the Hymnes of the Holy Ghost, a female 
figure apparently the wife of God of whom the whole created 
world is reflection, i.e., "made at her behest." Wherever Craw- 
ford got this extremely interesting figure, she stands for the hu- 
man imagination and what she drops down to the passing imag- 
iners living in the fallen divided world is flowers images, 
symbols not tracts nor moods nor pebbly truths. 
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THE RETURN TO THE DAFFODIL 

Death is the doorway for many: a black arrow, two arrows, 
and a white butterfly introduce, respectively, an Indian war- 
rior, a Viking warrior, and a child, into a world where oppo- 
sites have disappeared: 

Never upon them the white frosts lie, 

Nor glow their green boughs with the "paint of death"; 
Manitou smiles in the crystal sky, 

Close breathing above them His life-strong breath; 
And He speaks no more in fierce thunder sound, 
So near is His happy hunting ground. 

("Camp of Souls") 

Nevertheless in the midst of life itself the door stands open: 

And love is a cord woven out of life, 
And dyed in the red of the living heart 
And time is the hunter's rusty knife 
That cannot cut the red strands apart. 

("Camp of Souls") 

Perhaps the two best poems in which the return is discussed 
are "The Lily Bed" and "Between the Wind and the Rain." 
In the former take one large lake covered with waterlilies in 
blossom and reflecting the forest about it; someone in a canoe 
sticks a scented red-cedar paddle into the lily-bed and ap- 
pears to remain entangled there for the whole day. This image 
which Solomon might have borrowed for his canticles is 
simply allowed to expand for what seems dozens of couplets; 
not only is the paddle identified with the lily bed but the 
image of the forest finally becomes unified with the reflecting 
lake: 

The wood, a proud and crested brave; 

Bead-bright, a maiden, stood the wave 

Till now he stood, in triumph's rest, 
His image painted in her breast. 

One is left with more than a mood by this poem for the whole 
point of it seems to be that this has been a moment out of the 
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daffodil world. In "Between the Wind and the Rain" the 
situation is this: one of the lovers apparently the woman 
cannot abide the coming storm although it is obvious that 
everything in the landscape or rather gardenscape about them 
is beginning to intensify beautifully at the very prophecy of 
the coming rain: 

. . . and the round chestnut stirs 
Vastly but softly at thy prophecies. 
The vines grow dusky with a deeper green. 

The woman wants to be like the eagle that flies above the 
storm ("Beats on a sunlight that is never marred") and to 
"circle star-ward, narrowing my gyres / To some great planet 
of eternal peace." But this is not the way of Love into Eter- 
nity; it is more like the second best way back that of the 
arrows of Death already mentioned. The way one wants 
Eternity is to have it right in the centre of the Time/Space 
ambush redeeming thereby as much of Time and Space as 
possible. So the man says that the eagle does not avoid the 
storm but comes back into it with what he now knows about 
the "planet of eternal peace." The storm, by the way, is the 
same image as the whirling black circle we have already dis- 
cussed in connection with "Old Spookses' Pass": 

And there he lends the dove, and joys in all 
The fierce delights of his tempestuous home. 

Then comes a very beautiful passage in which both lovers 
watch the approach of the storm. The daffodil moment is 
closing in and yet it is a moment of terror as well as delight 
when the two opposing states collide: 

O Prophet Wind, close, close the storm and rain! 
Long swayed the grasses like a roiling wave 
Above an undertow; the mastiff cried, 
Low swept the poplars, groaning in their hearts; 
And iron-footed stood the gnarled oaks, 

Lashed from the pond, the wary Cygnets sought 
The carven steps that plunged into the pool; 
The peacocks screamed and dragged forgotten plumes; 
On the sheer turf all shadows subtly died 
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In one large shadow sweeping o'er the land, 
Bright windows in the ivy blushed no more; 
The ripe, red walls grew pale, the tall vane dim. 
Like a swift offering to an angry god, 
O'erweighted vines shook plum and apricot 
From trembling trellis, and the rose trees poured 
A red libation of sweet, ripened leaves 
On the trim walks; to the high dove-cote set 
A stream of silver wings and violet breasts, 
The hawk-like storm down swooping on their track. 

I should like to call attention to the words I have italicized 
in this passage how they suggest the approach of the terrible 
evil brother, the dark shadow, how the whole passage shows 
a very orderly closed garden world suddenly joining with 
some mysterious bubbling black force. The hawk-dove con- 
clusion is a way Crawford has put this particular union of 
opposites in other poems. 

Just in the split second before the rain descends, the mo- 
ment of dread collapses and the daffodil world springs up: 

"Where'er thou art," I said, 
"Is all the calm I know. Wert thou enthroned 
In maelstrom or on pivot of the winds, 
Thou holdest in thy hand my palm of peace/' 

The most exciting and tremendous flowering of the daffodil 
comes by grasping the pivot of the winds, by holding extreme 
opposites in one's being at one time for as long as one possibly 
can. 

MALCOLM'S KATIE 

The story of "Malcolm's Katie" on the surface sounds wildly 
implausible and even ludicrous. Since Crawford is attempting 
a myth about the whole business of being a Canadian she has 
no time to fret about making her poem vulgarly believable in 
its low mimetic areas. Just tell yourself the story of "The Eve 
of St. Agnes" where the interest lies not in a plausible story but 
in soaking the reader's head in various rich sensual moods and 
your merriment will soon force you to realize that it's not a 
plausible story Keats is interested in Similarly with the first 
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chapters of Genesis or the Apocalypse of St. John. Since "Mal- 
colm's Katie" is the only poem Crawford completed which 
includes all the alphabet of symbols I have been discussing as 
lying behind her other poems I thought I would take it out 
for separate discussion. 

Let us drain off the absurd love story first. It was probably 
her attempt to be commercially popular and create a demand 
at James Bain & Son's bookstore at 51 King Street East, but 
her interest in myth and symbol, fortunately for us, won out. 
First there is this Katie, a pretty girl, in love with one Max- 
well and the daughter of Malcolm Graem, a big burly pioneer 
type who has barns big as Leviathans and doesn't approve of 
Katie's love for Maxwell. Maxwell goes off to carve himself a 
home and farm in the wilderness. While he is away, presum- 
ably building up prestige and waiting for Kate to find the 
right moment to approach her father, the villain Alfred ap- 
pears on the scene and pretends love for Katie. Secretly, of 
course, he is really interested in getting hold of her father's 
wealth. One day he rescues Katie from a log jam in the mill- 
pond. She had succumbed to the mad impulse to dance out 
on the logs which happen to be in Max's favourite lily pond; 
symbolically, as we have seen, she is doing the right thing, but 
practically she is very nearly drowned. Alfred's rescue makes 
no difference to her affections for Max, however, so he, the 
villain, goes off to Max's pioneer clearing and informs him 
that Katie is faithless. This has no effect on Max's faith in 
her but a large tree which he has just been cutting down falls 
on top of him that certainly has some effect and Alfred 
leaves gloating that now Max will certainly die. Back home, 
Alfred, who is a complete and utter atheist, first tells Katie 
that Max has married an Indian woman, then that Max is 
dead. When even this final thunderous news does not swing 
Katie any closer to him, he leaps into the millpond with her 
maddened by a love that has finally got the better of his god- 
less designs on her as an heiress. Max appears looking rather 
sad and gaunt and Heaven knows how to rescue Katie 
alive, Alfred as good as dead. They name their first boy after 
Alfred though. I have purposely spared you nothing here 
since I do not want it to be said that I hid Crawford's faults. 
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But of course as I've pointed out already the faults have 
corresponding virtues. What Crawford was doing here is what 
thousands or maybe hundreds of Canadian ladies have been 
attempting in droves for at least a century the Canadian 
pioneer novel. "Malcolm's Katie" has much the same plot as 
Grace Campbell's Thorn-Apple Tree but whereas Thorn- 
Apple Tree is completely plausible, there is nothing very 
imaginative about it except the illustrations. Professor Nor- 
man Endicott pointed out to me years ago that the processes 
of churning butter by hand and turning candles out of tallow 
are the substitute throughout for any sort of imaginative 
action. In Crawford's story what one holds one's breath at is 
the tremendously exciting way in which she grasps what hap- 
pens to a soul in a pioneer setting. She may not have managed 
to make the low mimetic level of her story very plausible 
only a Dante or Shakespeare can give you that effortless feel- 
ing of reality on all levels of their work; but in the way the 
story is told on a second level using natural forces as symbols 
that combine the human and the superhuman, this is remark- 
ably successful: 

The pulseless forest, locked and interlocked 
So closely bough with bough and leaf with leaf, 
So serfed by its own wealth, that while from high 
The moons of summer kissed its green-glossed locks, 
And round its knees the merry West Wind danced, 
And round its ring, compacted emerald, 
The South Wind crept on moccasins of flame, 
And the red fingers of th' impatient Sun 
Plucked at its outmost fringes, its dim veins 
Beat with no life, its deep and dusky heart 
In a deep trance of shadow felt no throb 
To such soft wooing answer. 

This is the dark brother, the brooding monster of Nature out 
of which Canadian civilization has just begun to emerge. Max 
faces it with an axe which shapes it into a useful garden and 
farm monster not the brooding selfish darkness that wells up 
in the magnificent phrase "serfed with its own wealth." On 
the other side of the monster dragon forest, as in all dragon- 
killing legends, stands Katie the heroine. Conquer the 
dragon forest and you conquer the wrath of Katie's father, 
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another brooding darkness in the narrative. Symbolically the 
tree that falls on Malcolm is a completely plausible tree. The 
villain Alfred, who represents a particularly chaotic and 
nothinged aspect of the "dark brother" forest, has at that mo- 
ment made a most brutal attack on Max's grasp of Eternity. 
Max has just said very confidently that he is in love and "thus 
do I / Possess the world and feel eternity." It is either now or 
never for the monster and he crunches down upon him. 
Alfred, the villain, is given a very striking speech about Time 
that corresponds to the flowing linear aspect of the stamped- 
ing herd in "Old Spookses' Pass." He sees Time as just one 
long terrifying stampede to Nothingness Gulch: 

The ceaseless sweep of her tremendous wings 
Still beat them down and swept their dust abroad. 
Her iron finger wrote on mountainsides 
Her deeds and prowess, and her own soft plume 
Wore down the hills Again drew darkly on 
A night of deep forgetfulness; once more 
Time seemed to pause upon forgotten graves; 
Once more a young dawn stole into her eyes; 
Again her broad wings stirred, and fresh, clear airs 
Blew the great clouds apart; again she said, 
"This is my birth my deeds and handiwork 
Shall be immortal I" 

A series of stampedes, actually. But eventually even Alfred 
can go only so far into nothingness. The world of love turns 
him into a whirling dark circle upon which the daffodil world 
can be built, upon which Max and Katie are brought together 
again. The story shows the lily-bed and daffodil aspect of 
things returning after the now familiar break-up into oppo- 
sites of one sort or another Max separated from Katie, Max 
against the forest, Max against Alfred; with the successful 
conquest of forest and Alfred, the lovers inhabit a new world 
with its own sun and its own peculiar sky. 

This structure which I have described as present in both 
Crawford's whole work and in more concentrated form in her 
best narrative poem is a memorable achievement on her part 
and worth attention on our part since it involves the Cana- 
dian situation so deeply. I really don't know what else there 
is to say except that in this poet those interested in develop- 
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ing their imaginations in Canada may find some indication 
of just how to go about developing that imagination in Can- 
ada. She was one of the first to translate our still mysterious 
melancholy dominion into the releasing potentially apoca- 
lyptic dominion of poetry. This translation must go on if we 
are to have a civilization in Canada. I give you the primer this 
long-dead woman stumbled on so simple really: a daffodil 
filled with the moon, the stars and the sun; two brothers, a 
long rushing line, and a black circle that revolves ever more 
slowly and more slowly. 
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